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INTRODUCTION 


1. Modern Bourgeois Historiography 
and Sociology on Israel 


Although the State of Israel has only been in existence 
for a little over two decades it has been given considerable 
attention by modern bourgeois historiography and sociol- 
ogy. The subject "present-day Israel" — the country as a 
whole, its development and problems (economy, state sys- 
tem, legislation, home and foreign policy, Zionism and re- 
ligion, im m igration, the Arab-Israeli conflict, and so forth) 
— has been studied by bourgeois researchers in many 
countries, including Israel herself. 

But not all the monographs and other works devoted 
to this subject are of equal scientific value from the stand- 
point of content, the factual material offered or historical 
authenticity; some are far from being the best examples of 
propaganda literature. Only a few bourgeois researchers 
have treated the subject objectively and given a more or 
less critical picture of the historical, economic and politi- 
cal processes actually taking place in that country. 

Two points must be considered when one reads West- 
ern literature on Israel: the first is the bourgeois, subjec- 
tive approach to the various problems, and the second is 
that many of the publications have been subsidised by big 
Zionist organisations, which, naturally, want them to press 
home a definite political orientation. 

For instance, every effort is made to implant the theory 
that Israel is the successor of the Biblical Hebrew states 
in ancient Palestine. To this end history is falsified: the 
Jewish nation is taking shape in Israel only today and the 
only succession one can speak of is religious and, partially, 
lingual. 
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and^ economic development, whereas in point of fact Israel 
.s a capJalist state with all the contradictions inherent 

in Thprp is a trend towards tendentiously supplanting the 
histo^ of the modern State of Israel by the history of the 
Jews in general (in the collective sense mainly as a de- 
nwgraphic factor), and on that basis Israel is unfoundedly 
given out as the centre of world Jewry with a c aim to a 
certain diktat in relation to the Diaspora, i.e., the Jews 

living in other countries. . , . , 

Lastly pseudo-psychological theories are being spread 
about "Jewish exclusiveness". Arguments of this kind 
have a dangerous and harmful racist hue. 

These "concepts" cannot be ignored, because with their 
seemingly abstract doctrinairism they are, in fact, used as 
a screen for the actual, conscious and purposeful policy of 
the Israeli leaders and of world Zionism. But before ex- 
amining the aims of this policy, let us illustrate the above- 
mentioned "theories" on the example of some recent 

books by bourgeois researchers. 

For example, in Israel. The Making of a Nation, 
published in 1963, D. R. Elston, an English scholar, writes: 
"There is a clear link between the ancient history of Pa- 
lestine and the post-Ottoman history of that turbulent and 
significant country; that is to say, between Biblical Pales- 
tine and the Palestine of the Balfour Declaration and the 
State of Israel." To give weight to this argument, he 
stresses: "For the Jew, of course, there has been uninter- 
rupted spiritual continuity since the dispersal of his peo- 
ple It is this spiritual continuity that sustained the Jews 

as a nation in the lands of their exile, and gave moral force 
to the movement that brought about a resumption, at na- 
tional level, of the Jews' physical association with Pales- 
tine and led to the rebirth of an independent State of 
Israel"* (my italics — G.N.). Since Elston uses this "con- 


* D. R. Elston, Israel. The Making ol a Nation, London, New York, 
Toronto, 1963, p. 1. Elston further misconstrues history by ignoring the 
fact that as political and historical entities nations emerged and took 
shape only with the rise of capitalism. 
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cept" as his keynote in characterising Israel's contempor- 
ary economic and political position, it determines, of 
course, the real value of his highly biased work despite 
the interesting facts offered in it. 

Somewhat earlier (in 1958) Aubrey C. Das, an Israeli 
researcher, published a book under the title Israel. A 
Young Stale in Asia, in which Israel is given chiefly as a 
"nation", whose existence history has recorded "for some 
4,000 years". Das crowns her detailed historical review — 
from the Biblical period to the Roman destruction of Jeru- 
salem — with the conclusion that ever since then the coun- 
try "did not regain its independence until rebirth of 
Israel in 1948" (my italics— G. N.). "Through the years," 
Das contends, "the nation's leaders regarded it as their 
prime task to strengthen the inner moral force of the peo- 
ple" dispersed throughout the world. Distorting facts, Das 
seeks to prove that the Jews had actually never lost their 
links with Palestine and characterises the next period in 
the history of the "Jewish nation" as a stage of its "nation- 
al rebirth", a stage covering the period from the French 
bourgeois revolution to the outbreak of the First World 
War. On the basis of these untenable premises she identi- 
fies the next stages in the history of the "Jewish nation" 
until the creation of Israel.* These arguments have the 
sole purpose of allowing Das to deduce the "theory" of 
Israel's continuity from the ancient Hebrew states on the 
territory of Palestine. Small wonder, therefore, that a good 
half of a book on modern Israel is devoted to ancient 
history. 

The "theory" of Israel's Biblical history is propounded 
even more forcefully by the American researcher Joseph 
Badi in The Government of the State of Israel. He writes : 
"The conquest of Jerusalem by the Roman forces in 70 
A. D. marked the end of Jewish independence, until, only 
as recently as 1948 — 1,878 years later — the State of Israel, 
the Third Jewish Commonwealth in Palestine, emerged"** 
(my italics — G.N.). 


* Aubrey C. Das, Israel. A Young State in Asia, Jerusalem, 1958, 
pp. 5, 19, 40. 

** Joseph Badi, The Government of the State of Israel, New York, 
1963, p. 9. 
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A thick volume was published in the USA in 1963 by 
the Israeli scholar Howard Merely Sachar under the title 
^ThJcourse of Modern Jewish History. The annotation 
JA es this book deals with a period in the life of the 
Jews from the creation of ghettos to the formation of the 
State of Israel, i.e., only with the modern history of the 
Jewish people. However, Sachar gives this period only 
as The ' 'pre-history ' ’ of the State of Israel. Only at the end 
of the book does he formulate his approach to the history 
of the Jews as the history of the State of Israel. Rejecting 
two diametrically opposite viewpoints-that the purpose 
of Zionism had been fulfilled with the creation of Israel as 
a sovereign, secular state, and that Zionism is out to make 
Israel the single, authentic homeland of all J ews wherever 
they lived— Sachar propounds a different theory on behalf 
of the "majority of Jews". He says that as a state Israel 
was created "for the less fortunate Jews” as distinct from 
their co-religionists "in the free, democratic lands of the 
West", in other words, as he puts it, for those living “be- 
hind the iron curtain" and in the Arab lands. 

It would be difficult to put the political orientation of 
this "theory" more bluntly than Sachar does when with 
undisguised nationalism he declares that through the 
"Jewish state" Jews throughout the world "could recreate 
the austere ethical grandeur of Hebrew civilisation". This 
is a striking example of how far the modern Zionists are 
going in their claim to the role of "world civilisers". Such 
is one of the body of "concepts" that allegedly explains 
the "history of the Jewish people".* 

These examples lay bare the utter tendentiousness of 
the "continuity theories", which are untenable and essen- 
tially nationalistic. Moreover, they show the true value of 
these studies in bourgeois historiography. A point not to 
be overlooked is that doctrines of this kind are used to 
provide "psychological", "legal", "moral", "ethical" and 
other "foundations" in justification of the far-reaching 
claims of the leaders of Israel and world Zionism, which 
has now become an extremely reactionary and dangerous 
factor of social life. It is not hard to see what the argu- 


* Howard Morely Sachar, The Course ol Modern Jewish History, 
New York, 1958, pp. 565-66. 
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ments about "continuity" conceal if it is borne in mind 
that willy-nilly, overtly or covertly, this formulation of 
the question in all cases implies a "Palestine within histor- 
ical boundaries" far in excess of the territory of modern 
Israel. The expansionist substance of these pseudo-scien- 
tific "concepts" is obvious: after the aggression against the 
Arab countries in June 1967, the Israeli ruling circles used 
these "theories" to reinforce their territorial claims. 

On the other hand, the bourgeois-nationalistic ideology 
of Zionism, which conditions and permeates all aspects of 
Israel's home and foreign policy, draws its strength pre- 
cisely from the "theory of continuity” (a modified form of 
the "single Jewish nation"). What such dangerous ideolog- 
ical and political exercises like, for example, the argument 
about Jews "behind the iron curtain" lead to has already 
been partially shown. The insistence with which the 
"theory" of the "exclusiveness of the Jewish nation" is 
put forward in a seemingly identical doctrinaire shell has 
lately become more pronounced. This racist idea, currently 
given a new disguise, is the logical development of the 
Zionist doctrine. 

We shall return to the question of Zionism farther 
down. For the moment we shall confine ourselves to show- 
ing how the idea of "Jewish exclusiveness" is developed 
in the latest treatises of bourgeois scholars. First and fore- 
most, mention must be made of two works on Zionism 
penned by Israeli researchers. A noteworthy point is that 
both were published in West Germany, and one of them 
goes so far as almost to represent pre-nazi Germany as the 
homeland of political Zionism. This book, Gerhard Hold- 
heim's Political Zionism. Formation, Substance, Develop- 
ment* is a historical study of Zionism in the period up to 
the creation of the State of Israel. But, in fact, Holdheim s 
aim is to prove that the formation of Israel is the concrete 
realisation of the ideas of political Zionism. He advocates 
the solution of the Jewish problem through the "acquisi- 
tion of territory" and not through struggle against all op- 
pression and the abolition of exploitation of man by man. 


* Gerhard Holdheim, Der politische Z ionlsmus, Werden, Wesen, 
Entwicklung, Herausgegeben von der Niedersachsischen Landerzentrale 
fiir Politische Bildung, 1964. 
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He lauds "united Jewry", claiming that class contradictions 

anC The idea of the "exclusiveness of the united Jewish na- 
tion ' fs mesented even more emphatically by the Israeli 
bourgeois sociologist Zvi Rudy in The Sociology of the 
iZTh People Writing that the Jews were a wandering 
ieople" at feast until the second half of the 19th century, 
he notes that this reveals the "specifics of the Jewish 
character" and that the "continuity of Jewish history 1 is 
Sue "chiefly to the biological instinct of se f-preservation, 
highly developed among the Jewish people . He argues 
vehemently that the Jews are a "single nation and per- 
ESSSy propounds the theory about the "specifics of 
Jewry" Anti-Semitism, he holds, is the result of the exis- 
tence of a people without a homeland and their own na- 
tional-state life", and he tries to contrapose his views to 
the Marxist standpoint that anti-Semitism is the product 
of a system founded on exploitation. 

His arguments, however, boil down to the concept He- 
braism", which he introduces and explains. He speaks of 
the "spiritual exclusiveness" of the Jews as a "nation", 
which, he claims, gives that nation a specific that has been 
preserved through millennia to the present, regardless of 
the conditions of the Diaspora. According to Rudy, He- 
braism" is the "intellectual and emotional heritage of the 
Jewish people"; it is the "focal point of the spiritual life 
of the nation at all the historical stages of its existence". 
Lastly, "Hebraism" is the "heritage of Jewish traditions 
preserved in the collective memory of the peoples". 

The interpretation of this is that: 

a) Israelite culture is the only (?) one in the Middle 
East that has outlived all other Eastern cultures and, 
together with the culture of ancient Greece, laid the foun- 
dation for Western culture. This thesis is scientifically 
untenable in the light of the existence and achievements 
of the Egyptian, Persian and other ancient civilisations; 

b) the Israelites are the only (?) people who, with their 
highly-developed civilisation, have outlived all the peo- 
ples of the ancient East; 

c) the Jewish people were the first (!) to have a large 
historical literature as early as the 10th century B. C., and 
in the 8th century B. C. to have a vast knowledge of the 
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surrounding world compared with the peoples of the an- 
cient high civilisation— the Assyrians and Babylonians, 
who, allegedly, confined themselves to a theocratic world 
outlook; 

d) the influence of the Jewish cultural heritage may be 
traced in every field of science and in literature and music. 

Rudy ends his study with the formation of the State 
of Israel, which he describes as a "new stage of the politi- 
cal and social development of the Jewish people as a 
whole". 

Thus, Rudy not only offers a tendentious and untenable 
theory of Israel's continuity from the ancient Hebrew 
states in Palestine but "substantiates" the extremely sus- 
pect idea about "Jewish exclusiveness", the "exclusiveness 
of the Jewish nation". All this is accompanied by an exag- 
geration of Israel's significance, by a perversion of facts, 
by the preaching that Israel plays a "civilising" role, par- 
ticularly in relation to the Arab countries.* 


2. A Few Facts from the History of the Jews. 

Emergence of Political Zionism 

Some knowledge of the history of the ancient Hebrews 
in Palestine is necessary to form a truer judgement of the 
"continuity" theories and also to show the sources of the 
rise of political Zionism at the turn of the present century, 
especially as these questions are directly linked with the 
subject we are discussing. 

The Hebrew tribes of Judah and Israel appeared in an- 
cient Palestine in the 13th century B. C. Known as Canaan 
in those days, the country was a domain of the Egyptian 
pharaohs. No clear recorded data exists on the history of 
these tribes** prior to their settlement in Palestine. It is 
surmised that between the years 1500 and 1300 B. C. the 
Hebrew tribes or large clans followed a nomadic way of 
life in regions neighbouring on Palestine, chiefly in 

* Zvi Rudy, Soziologie des Judischen Volkes , Rowohlt, Reinbek, 
1965, pp. 31, 32, 55, 70, 75, 125, 126, 135, 138, 140, 181. 

** Hebrews— sons of Ibri, meaning "of the other side" (of the River 
Jordan). In Biblical times the Jews called themselves the sons of Israel. 
The name Jew came into use much later. 
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Southeastern Trans-Jordania and in territory adjoining 
southern Palestine.* The Hebrews appeared in Palestine 
at one and the same time with the Philistines after whom 
the territory was subsequently named. In the 10th century 
R C the Hebrew tribes, which had settled mainly in the 
mountains of Judah, founded a kingdom that flourished 
under David and Solomon. After an existence of only a 
hundred years it split into two kingdoms: Israel 




In the year 721 B. C. the kingdom of Israel was 
destroyed by the Assyrians, and Judah was subjugated by 
Babylon in the year 586 B. C. Most of the Hebrews were 
expelled from Palestine and this marked the beginning of 
the so-called epoch of exile (Galuth) of Babylonian captiv- 
ity. Subsequently the Hebrews dispersed over the entire 
Persian Empire and the Hellenic world.*** Thus began the 
dispersal of the Jews, or the emergence of the Diaspora. 
When Babylon fell, part of the Jews returned to Palestine 
and formed a small Judaean kingdom, which embraced 
the region of Jerusalem and existed until its destruction 
by the Romans in the 1st century A. D. After the Bar 
Korhba uprising was crushed by the Romans in the year 
135 A. D. the Jews were forced to leave Palestine and they 
lost all links with that country. However, Arab tribes of 
Semitic origin lived unchangeably in Palestine. In the 7th 
century they intermarried with the Arab tribes that came 


* The Biblical legend of the captivity of the Jews in Egypt and 
their exodus from that country relates to the period of the nomadic 
wandering of the Hebrew tribes. Bourgeois scholars sustain this legend, 
sharing the view that the Jews migrated from Egypt to Palestine, which 
was allegedly held out to them as the Promised Land. For example, see 
Oscar Kraines, Government and Politics in Israel, Boston, 1961, p. 1. 

** In themselves these small Hebrew kingdoms were of no signifi- 
cance to world history. Their fame, as the fame of the ancient Hebrews, 
is linked with the Holy Scripture and with the writings of the prophets. 
Judaism provided the foundation for the Christian and Moslem faiths, 
which for many centuries determined the history of a considerable part 
of mankind. (This is underscored, for example, in the foreword to 
G. Soden's book Palestine and Its History, Russ, ed., Moscow, 1909, 
P- VI.) 

*** Another opinion widespread among foreign scholars is that in 
remote times the Hebrews left Palestine of their own free will and set- 
tled in richer countries. For example, see Tension, Terror and Blood 
in the Holy Land . The True Facts oi the Palestine Question, Damascus, 

1955 , p. 39 . 
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from the Arab peninsula and since then Palestine has been 

an Arab country.* , , . . , 

Palestine's new history opens with the rise of the bour- 
geoisie and the beginning of the struggle for the partition 
of the world. In the 17th century Oliver Cromwell showed 
an interest, for "reasons of a practical economic nature"**, 
in the return to England of the Jews expelled in 1290 by 
Edward I. He reckoned that the Jews would bring their 
money and property which would be "useful in the attain- 
ment of his imperialist expansionist ambitions . 

During the French campaign in Palestine in 1788 Na- 
poleon recruited Jews from Asian and African countries 
into his army. He advanced the idea of setting up a Jewish 
kingdom in Jerusalem under France's aegis. 

In the period of the so-called Eastern Question (1840- 
1847) both Britain and France, each acting in its own in- 
terest, actively peddled the idea of creating a Jewish state 
in Palestine. A broad movement demanding the "rejuvena- 
tion of the Jews" was organised in Britain on the eve of 
the London conference of five European Great Powers in 
1840.**** 

In official British circles at the time it was suggested 
that "the restoration of the Jewish nation would not only 
hasten the millennium but also be a strength to British 
policy".***** According to bourgeois historians, in that 
period the British Christians were more zealous Zionists 
than the British Jews.*) 

With the building of the Suez Canal in the 1850s- 1870s 
Palestine received the close attention of Britain and France, 
who were rival colonial powers. Allegedly out of sheer 
philanthropy France undertook the colonisation of Pales- 

* For facts on the appearance of the Arabs and their settlement 
of Palestine see, for example, T. Mommsen, A History oi Rome, Russ, 
ed., Moscow, 1949, Vol. V, p. 403; F. A. Brockhaus and L A. Efron, 
Encyclopaedic Dictionary, Russ, ed., St. Petersburg, 1902, Vol. 22, p. 623, 
H. Hall, Hey Palestine, New York, 1946, p. 11; V. B. Lutsky, The 
Palestine Problem, Russ, ed., Moscow, 1946, pp. 1-3. 

*• Josef Cohn, England und Palastina, Berlin, 1931, p. 21. 

*** ibid. 

**** Convened to settle the Eastern Question sparked by the seizure 
by Mohammed Ali, khedive of Egypt, of Syria, including Palestine, 
which belonged to Turkey. Britain backed the integrity of Turkey. 

<***• Norman Bentwich, The Jews in Our Time, Bristol, 1960, p. 147. 

*) Ibid. 
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tine, sending there impecunious Jews. While the Suez 
Canal was under construction Sir Moses Montefiore had 
talks with the Turkish Sultan on the purchase of land in 
Palestine for settlement by Jews. The Jewish Colonisation 
Association, founded and financed by the German busi- 
nessman Baron Moritz Hirsch, engaged in the purchase of 
land in Palestine. The bourgeois historian Franz Oppenhei- 
mer later wrote of the real aims of the philanthropy of 
French businessmen in particular: "Edmond Rothschild 
foresaw ... the importance of the regions in so-called 
Greater Palestine . . . and purchased 75,000 dunams of 
land in Khuran."* 

Halukim, Jewish settlements maintained on overseas 
funds, sprang up in Judea, Samaria and Galilee in the 
1880s. A small number of Orthodox Jews calling them- 
selves followers of Zion settled in Jerusalem, Safad and 
Tiberias. 

The further history of Palestine was linked entirely 
with the political Zionist** movement, launched at the 
close of the 19th century. Political Zionism borrowed its 
underlying idea from religious Zionism, which was partic- 
ularly widespread in the Middle Ages. Founded on the 
postulates of the Judaistic religion, especially on the 
Biblical prophecy that the Holy Land of Palestine would 
one day belong to the descendants of its ancient popula- 
tion, religious Zionism propounded the idea that from all 
parts of the world the Jews would return to Mount Zion 
in Jerusalem, i.e., to the land of their forefathers. Religious 
Zionism was compounded of mystical ideas and elements 
of narrow Jewish nationalism, which was to some extent, 
a reaction to the horrors of the medieval Jewish ghet- 
tos.’** Reduced to desperation, the Jewish poor regarded 
it as their last hope. This hope was expressed by the hymn: 
This year in exile still, but the next in Jerusalem. This 
year in slavery still, but the next as free men." However, 
a point to be remembered is that throughout Jewish 
history the wealthy section of the Jews did not share the 


* Franz Oppenheimer, Co operative Colonisation in Palestine, Russ. 

ed., Petrograd, 1917, p. 1. 

••• w 6 ), 16 ™? ^°" ism derives from the name of a hill in Jerusalem. 

mif/v nnw ifc Va L?i5f t0i * are described b y A. Tyumenev in Jews In Anti- 
quity and the Middle Ages, Russ, ed., Petrograd, 1922, p. 215. 
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suffering of the Jewish masses. They were always in a 
privileged position. For instance, the army recruitment 
system instituted in Russia in 1827 did not affect wealthy 
Jews. As the .minister concerned, Bludov, pointed out, the 
aim of the "Jewish reform”, carried out later, was "to 
separate rich and educated Jews from the main mass of 
the Jewish population". Jewish members of the senior 
merchants' guild were exempt from the regulations con- 
cerning the Jewish Pale.* 

Political Zionism was rung in by the publication in 
1896 of The Jewish State by the Austrian Jewish 
journalist Theodor Herzl, in which the mystical idea was 
given concrete form and a patently nationalist colour. 

The substance of the Herzl doctrine, as he himself put 
it, is that the Jewish question cannot be interpreted “as a 
social or religious question, although it sometimes ac- 
quires that hue. It is a national question and to settle it we 
must first make it a question of world-wide politics, which 
will be resolved by a council of cultured peoples. We are 
a people, a united people".** This slogan expresses the 
core of Herzl’s philosophy. 

The Jewish state was thus proclaimed the panacea 
for all the misfortunes and sufferings of the Jews. It was 
proclaimed that the Jews in Diaspora were a "united peo- 
ple", and every effort was made to drive home the notion 
that the common interests of Jews harmonised. The fol- 
lowing is how Herzl is interpreted by the high priests of 
Zionism: "By ‘national question' he [Herzl— G. N.] meant 
that the Jewish question was not only a question of the 
Jewish poor, as various philanthropists believe; rich 
Jews, like all other Jews, lived in abnormal conditions: 
anti-Semitism, it must be remembered, is directed against 
them, above all. The Jewish question concerns all Jews 
regardless of economic position or religious belief, for 
'we are a united people'."*** 

From the very outset being a bourgeois trend, political 
Zionism ex cluded the possibility of the Jewish problem 

* For an earlier description of the Jews in Russia see N. D. Tra- 
dovsky, Trade and Other Rights ol the Jews in Russia Under the Laws 
Preceding the Presently Operating Legislation on Jews, Russ, ed., St 
Petersburg, 1885. 

Theodor Herzl, Der Judenstaat, Berlin, 1936, pp. 13-14. 

*** The Jewish Encyclopaedia, Vol. XIV, p. 334 (my italics— G. N.). 
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being settled within the framework of the class struggle. 
Bv diverting the mass of the Jews from the political strug- 
gle of the proletariat, Zionism was far from a genuine 
settlement of the Jewish problem. The first Zionist con- 
gress held in Basle in 1897, set up the World Zionist Or- 
ganisation and adopted a programme permeated with a 
sDirit of narrow bourgeois Jewish nationalism and pro- 
claiming the aim of creating for the Jewish people "a 
Home in Palestine secured by public law by settling it 
with farmers and artisans and by uniting the entire Jewish 
people through local and general associations in accord- 
ance with the laws of the different countries, and by 
promoting Jewish national feeling and consciousness.* 
Moreover, it was planned to solicit a charter from the 
Turkish Sultan for the settlement of Jews in Palestine. 

At its very inception the Zionist movement, headed by 
Herzl, was critically received by some sections of the 
Jewish intelligentsia, particularly in Russia. For instance, 
in a book entitled The Jews and Zionism, published in 
1898, A. Bonyuk and M. Frenkel noted that Zionism was 
not a progressive movement, that "essentially, it is a 
superficial movement that does not reflect the real require- 
ments and aspirations of the Jewish people", and wrote 
that in the event a Jewish state was created the Jewish 
bourgeoisie would most certainly seize the power, entire- 
ly remove the working masses from it and subject them to 
unbridled exploitation. They maintained that the Zionists 
were, "in fact reactionary nationalists."** 

Even a prominent representative of the Jewish bour- 
geoisie in Russia like Baron Leo found that Zionism was 
an obstacle to social progress. "In the light of the aims 
pursued by it," he wrote, "Zionism must be called a reac- 
tionary phenomenon."*** 

When the Marxist teaching of the proletarian class 
struggle for liberation from oppression of every kind, in- 
cluding national oppression, spread in Russia in the late 
19th and early 20th century it influenced the thinking of 


* The Jewish Encyclopaedia, Vol. XIV, pp. 334, 336. 

** A. Bonyuk and M. Frenkel, The Jews and Zionism. A Cultural 
and Economic Outline, Russ, ed., Kiev, 1898, pp. 3, 20, 38. 

Leo. Zionism and the Jewish Question, Russ, ed., St. Petersburg, 
1906, p. 34. 


the most progressive section of the Jewish intelligentsia, 
which was opposed to the settlement of the Jewish prob- 
lem as preached by Zionism.* 

Zionism and its philosophy were criticised also by the 
Jewish intelligentsia in Western Europe, where the publi- 
cation of Herzl's pamphlet was received with cold reserve 
and, in many cases, with bitter condemnation.** At the 
third Zionist congress in 1899 the Zionist leaders Herzl 
and Nordau admitted that millions of Jews knew nothing 
about the Zionist movement."* From its inception and 
for years afterwards Zionism failed to win massive support. 

The true class nature of Zionism became manifest as 
soon as the first steps towards the attainment of its aims 
were taken. The implication of the slogan “All Jews must 
unite round the banner of Zion" was that the Jewish bour- 
geoisie would provide the funds, the intelligentsia would 
devote their spiritual strength to the movement, and the 
working masses would give it their energy. For the Jewish 
poor it meant immediate settlement in Palestine and heavy 
physical labour. The Herzl plan called for the settlement 
in Palestine “first of the desperate, then the poor, then the 
well-to-do and, lastly, the rich. Those settled there earlier 
would achieve a high level of well-being by the time the 
wealthy arrived . . . who would quickly see a new field for 
their spirit of enterprise so despised and hated by every- 
body".**** A contribution of one gold franc — the Shekel — 
was made to the "common cause”. Jews who recognised 
the Basle programme and paid the Shekel were regarded 
Zionists. 

Banks and commercial firms were quickly set up in 
Palestine — the Jewish Colonisation Bank with a capital 
of £2,000,000, the Palestine Land Development Company, 
the National Foundation which purchased land, the Anglo- 


* In The Zionist Movement in the Light of Criticism (Russ. ed. f St. 
Petersburg, 1900, pp. 35-36), G. M. Bubis, a Russian Jewish intellectual 
showed that for the Jewish masses Zionism held out nothing but dis- 
appointment and all the attendant suffering, that it could not provide 
the solution for the "unhappy Jewish question". 

** This is noted, for instance, by Gerhard Holdheim in Dei politi - 
sche Zionismus. . . , p. 13. 

*** Theodor Herzl, Max Nordau, Reden gehalten aui dem HI Zionisten 
Congress zu Basel, Vienna, 1899, p. 17. 

**** Theodor Herzl, Der Judenstaat, p. 31. 
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Palestine Society with an initial capital of £39,000,000, the 
MS o LevantinI Bank with a basic capita! of £25,000.000, 
and so on These banks, societies, firms and foundations 
were controlled by the Jewish big bourgeoisie holding 
nosts in the executive agencies of the World Zionist Or- 
ganisation. An indication of what operations they engaged 
in is given by S. Tolkovsky, who wrote that the Palestine 
Land Development Company purchases large tracts of 
land which it develops and improves and then fragments 
into' small plots for re-sale to individuals".* Similar aims 
were pursued by the middle bourgeoisie that went to Pa- 
lestine. Franz Oppenheimer found that in Palestine private 
ownership “had turned the landowners into profiteers. . . . 
They avariciously drove for quick profits, caring nothing 
for the sense of homeland."** 

In Palestine the Zionist agencies likewise bought up 
land. For instance, the capital of the Palestine Co-operative 
Foundation, founded in December 1910, reached 145 mil- 
lion francs in 18 months. These large sums came from the 
Shekels paid by the Jewish poor and from the exploita- 
tion of the same poor in Palestine. 

For the impoverished Jewish colonist the reality of 
Palestine was exhausting labour, the most undisguised 
exploitation and appalling living conditions in the unac- 
customed and unhealthy climate of barren regions. 
Disease, poverty and cheap labour were the result of 
“classless Zionism",*** of the implementation of Herzl's 
Zionist slogans. This was later admitted by another "father 
of Zionism", Chaim Weizmann, who wrote: "The pioneers 

. . .become old, tired, decrepit They saw their children, 

bom to them in Palestine, leaving the land and going to 
the cities, or, what was worse, returning to the exile from 
which they themselves had once fled in order to build a 
homeland for the coming generations."**** 

Political Zionism, as we have already pointed out, was 


* S. Tolkovsky, The Jews and the Economic Development of Pales- 
tine, Russ. ed. ( Moscow, 1918, p. 18. 

" Franz Oppenheimer, Co-operative Colonisation in Palestine , Russ, 
ed., Petrograd, 1917. 

Y. A. Belyaev, “The 17th Zionist Congress", Antireligioznik, 

Leningrad, 1931, No. 9, p. 27. 

Chaim Weizmann, Trial and Error. The Autobiography, New York, 
1949, p. 127. 
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partly the reaction of the Jewish poor to national oppres- 
sion under capitalism, and from the very beginning it was 
used by the imperialist powers to further their plans of 
aggrandisement. Herzl and the other leaders of Zionism 
counted on assistance from the big powers, and this 
created the basis for Zionism's close alliance with imperi- 
alism, an alliance that steadily grew stronger. 

After Turkey's refusal to co-operate, Herzl made an at- 
tempt to enlist the support of the German Kaiser, by point- 
ing out that German imperialism's plans for expansion in 
the Middle East would be furthered by Jewish colonisation 
in Palestine. He wrote: “I particularly drew attention to 
the fact that with the Jews there will come to the Orient 
German influence.''* 

However, the Zionist leaders pinned most of their 
hopes on British imperialism.** In 1902 Herzl met Lord 
Rothschild in London and kindled his interest in the idea of 
founding Jewish colonies in the Middle East under the 
British flag. In the autumn of the same year he met Joseph 
Chamberlain, then the British Colonial Secretary, and 
found a quick understanding of his desire because for 
"various reasons the empty lands in Sinai interested Cham- 
berlain most".*** Turkish hostility, however, wrecked the 
plan for the Jewish colonisation of Palestine under the 
aegis of Britain. 

In return for support for the Zionist plans Herzl prom- 
ised the Sultan that the Turkish debt would be partially 
covered with the preliminary payment of £1,500,000, and, 
in addition, offered assistance in the building of Turkey's 
Navy and backing on the international scene, and under- 
took to build a university in Palestine. The Sultan decorat- 
ed Herzl with a medal and in the accompanying letter 
wrote caustically: ". . .the Jews will get Palestine only in 
the event the Osman Empire is broken up." 

* Facts show that the creators and leaders of political 
Zionism pursued chiefly political aims instead of looking 
for ways of really settling the "Jewish problem". At the 

* Paul Novick, “Zionism and the Imperialist War", The Commu- 
nist, Vol. XIX, No. 5, May 1940, New York, p. 464. 

** Herzl's statements on this point are underscored in Gerhard Hold- 
heim's Der Poliiische Zionismus. . ., p. 14. 

*** Edgar Dugdale, The Bailout Declaration. Origins and Background, 

London, 1940, p. 14. 
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sixth Zionist congress in 1903 Herzl gave the particulars 
of a plan, suggested by Joseph Chamberlain, of creating a 
Jewish state in Uganda, which would be called New Pa- 
lestine Chaim Weizmann noted in his memoirs that the 
Uganda project was favoured by businessmen who were 
utterly indifferent to whether there was a link between 
the "national home for the Jews" and the "land of fore- 
fathers" * They suggested setting up a Jewish home in 
Argentina, Sinai, Kenya and elsewhere.** Moreover, Herzl 
had two meetings with the tsarist minister Pleve, who was 
notorious as the organiser and inspirer of the persecution 
of the Jews living in the Pale in Russia. Weizmann says 
in his memoirs that he sought to dissuade Herzl from go- 
ing to Russia. But Herzl was prepared to co-operate with 
a rabid anti-Semite and reactionary so long as Zionist 
ideas were accepted and became widespread in Russia. 

In Russia, where revolutionary unrest was spreading 
among large sections of the intelligentsia, the youth and 
the working people, including Jews, Zionism with its 
reactionary doctrine of classless "Jewish interests" could 
be extremely useful in diverting the Jewish working 
masses from the revolutionary struggle alongside the Rus- 
sian proletariat, against their oppressors. 

When the imperialist war broke out in 1914 Germany 
was the first to appreciate the practical advantages of 
an alliance with Zionism, which, she felt, could help her 
obtain a protectorate over Palestine. She pressed Turkey 
to agree to the formation of a Jewish state in Palestine. 
Turkey gave her consent in 1916. But by then it was be- 
coming increasingly clear that the war would end in fav- 
our of the Entente, and this made the Zionists finally turn 
to Britain. 

Further developments, which led directly to the crea- 
tion of the State of Israel, strikingly illustrate the sharp 
struggle of the imperialist powers to redivide the world, 
win spheres of influence and establish themselves in the 
Middle East. This struggle was particularly bitter between 
the imperialist circles of Britain and US monopoly capital. 


* Chaim Weizmann, Op. dt., p. 86. 

** The Zionists were converted to Palestine as the "Promised Land" 
for the settlement of the question of creating a Jewish state only at their 
7th congress in 1905. 


Chapter 1 


FORMATION OF THE STATE OF ISRAEL 
AND THE GROWTH OF US IMPERIALIST 
INFLUENCE IN THE MIDDLE EAST 




1. The Balfour Declaration. 

Britain Receives the Mandate 
for Palestine 

On November 2, 1917, towards the end of the First 
World War, the British Foreign Secretary Lord Balfour 
made a declaration* on a "national home for the Jews" 
in Palestine on behalf of the British Government. Known 
as the Balfour Declaration, it stated in part: "His Majes- 
ty's Government view with favour the establishment in 
Palestine of a National Home for the Jewish people, and 
will use their best endeavours to facilitate the achieve- 
ment of this object, it being understood that nothing shall 
be done which may prejudice the civil and religious rights 
of the existing non-Jewish communities in Palestine, or 
the rights and political status enjoyed by the Jews in any 
other country."** 

This declaration crowned the year-long negotiations 
between the Zionist leaders and the British ruling circles. 
In October 1916, the World Zionist Organisation handed 
the British Government a memorandum in which it en- 
larged on its views regarding the future administration 
of Palestine after the "special Jewish nationality" was 
recognised and in the event the country was incorporated 
in the British sphere of influence. The German historian 
Josef Cohn writes that the memorandum was the point of 


In the form of a letter to Lord Rothschild. 

’* Encyclopaedia Brilannica, Chicago, 1947, p. 133. 
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departure at the last stage of the talks between Weizmann 
and the British ruling circles,* which culminated in the 
Balfour Declaration. 

However, the talks became concrete only after April 
1917, when Britain decided on a major campaign in Pales- 
tine, planning it for the autumn. In July 1917, the British 
Government agreed to make a statement in favour of the 
Zionists. The question was only over the wording of the 
Declaration, which it was decided would be brief and 
reserved. Although the Zionists wanted the Declaration 
to recognise Palestine as the “national home of the Jewish 
people", it was worded with the utmost caution and only 
stated that the British Government viewed "with favour" 
the establishment of a "national home for the Jewish 
people." 

Official British diplomacy admits that the Balfour Dec- 
laration was determined primarily by Britain's war policy, 
namely to weaken the enemy and improve the Allied 
position.** Its aim was, among other things, to influence 
Jews in all countries and assure the Entente of the assis- 
tance of Jewish bankers, particularly in the USA, inasmuch 
as by that time "the Allies had almost exhausted the gold 
and marketable securities available for American pur- 
chases".*** Actually, since the outcome of the First World 
War was being decided in favour of the Anglo-French-US 
coalition,**** Britain was now interested in strengthening 
her own postwar position in the Middle East. This is borne 
out by the debate in the British House of Commons at 
the close of 1917 in connection with the Balfour Declara- 
tion. An MP, H. C. King, asked "whether the desire of the 
Government to see established a Jewish Zionist nation- 
ality in Palestine has been communicated to the Allied 
Powers, especially to France, Russia, Italy and the Allied 
States; and whether it is one of the Allied war aims, or 
only a British war aim, to set up a Zionist community in 


* Josef Cohn, England und Paldstlna, p. 73. 

** David Lloyd George, The Truth About the Peace Treaties , London, 
1938, p. 1118. Furthermore, Lloyd George wrote that the British declara- 
tion was a propaganda move calculated to mobilise opinion in favour 
of the Entente and destroy the unity of the enemy countries. 

Ibid., p. 1122. 

The USA entered the war in April 1917. 
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the Holy Land?" Balfour's reply was, in part, that "no of- 
ficial communication has been made to the Allies on the 

SUt> in C the course of the war Britain's attitude to Palestine 
underwent several changes. A secret agreement with 
France (the Sykes-Picot Agreement of May 1916)** envi- 
saged instituting an international administration in the 
country after the war. According to David Lloyd George, 
until the end of 1916 Britain had no other plans with re- 
gard to Palestine.*** However, from the correspondence of 
Sir Henry MacMahon, the British High Commissioner for 
Egypt, with the Grand Sharif of Mecca Hussein it is ob- 
vious that Britain did not confine herself to back-stage 
negotiations with France. She promised the Arabs, pro- 
vided they acted against Germany and Turkey, that after 
the war she would help to create an independent Arab 
Caliphate that would include Palestine.**** Britain's plans 
regarding Palestine changed depending on the course of 
the hostilities against Turkey, with the result that just be- 
fore the end of the war the British Government conspired 
with the Zionist bourgeoisie.***** "Developments in the 
theatres of hostilities and the resultant assessment of the 
military situation and the strategy that was to be fol- 
lowed," Josef Cohn writes, "were of decisive significance 
to the course of the negotiations" (meaning the Balfour 
Declaration — G. N.). 

As one of the victor powers, Britain soon annulled her 
agreement with France regarding Palestine and backed 
down on her earlier promise to create an independent Arab 


* The Parliamentary Debates: Official Report, Fifth Series, Volume 
XCIX. Seventh Session of the Thirtieth Parliament of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland. 8 George V. House of Commons. 
Tenth Volume of Session 1917, London, 1917, p. 838. 

** For details see M. S. Lazarev, The Fall of Turkish Rule in the 
Arab East, Russ, ed., Moscow, 1960, pp. 129-37. 

*** David Lloyd George, Op. cit, p. 1115. 

**** This correspondence was conducted between July 1915 and Jan- 
uary 1916 (see Extracts from the MacMahon Correspondence, 1915-1916, 
Great Britain and Palestine, 1915-1945, London, 1946, Append. 1, Letters 
Nos. 1-3, 8, pp. 144-47; and also M. S. Lazarev, Op. cit., pp. 103-11). 

***** The rich Jewish bourgeoisie were particularly influential in Brit- 
ain and the USA in the mentioned period. They demanded the creation 
of a Jewish state in Palestine. 
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state. The circumstance that in the course of the war 
British troops had occupied some territories of the Os- 
man Empire, including Palestine, helped to give the Brit- 
ish ruling circles a free hand. Assessing British imperial- 
ist policy in the Middle East immediately after the termi- 
nation of the First World War, Lenin wrote: "Britain at 
any rate will not renounce the seizure (annexation) of Pa- 
lestine and Mesopotamia."* 

Britain counted on support from the Jewish big bour- 
geoisie in return for her backing of its claims to Pales- 
tine. For its part, the Zionist bourgeoisie** regarded the 
British protectorate over Palestine as a vital condition for 
the creation of a Jewish state.*** The historical links 
which it was alleged the Jews had with Palestine were 
given as the motive for the formation of the Zionist state 
and for the Balfour Declaration. But in making that De- 
claration Britain ignored the indigenous population of Pa- 
lestine— the Arabs. As Fayez A. Sayegh, the Arab histor- 
ian, points out, Britain did not even notify, much less 
consult, the Palestinian Arabs when she made her promise 
to the Zionists.**** 

The Balfour Declaration was an exceedingly subtle 
move on the part of British diplomacy. The promise to 
create a "Jewish national home" in Palestine by no means 
implied the subsequent establishment of an independent 
Jewish state. This idea was totally excluded. Lloyd George 
admitted that from the very beginning Britain had act- 


* V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 24, p. 379. 

** At the outbreak of the First World War and during the initial 
years of the war the centre of Zionist headquarters was in Germany. 
It was then moved to Britain, and after the Second World War until 
the creation of the State of Israel it was in the USA. 

*** The above-mentioned memorandum was handed to the British 
Government by the Zionist Organisation in 1916 as a programme for 
Palestine on the calculation that it would be a British protectorate dur- 
ing the next ten or fifteen years (Edgar Dugdale, Op. cit., pp. 24-25). 

**** Fayez A. Sayegh, The Arab-Israeli Conflict, New York, November 
1965, p. 12. At the time the Balfour Declaration was made public, only 
10 per cent of the population of Palestine were Jews. Balfour quite 
cynically said: "Zionism, be right or wrong, good or bad, is rooted in 
age-long traditions, in present needs, in future hopes, of far profounder 
import than the desires and prejudices of the 700,000 Arabs who now 
inhabit that ancient land" (Harry N. Howard, The King-Crane Commis- 
sion. An American Inquiry in the Middle East, Beirut, 1963, p. 250). 
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nrinrinlp that “Palestine would appear to be 
ed ° n ritat^d bv physical and other conditions from ever 

incapacitated by Pbysicma^ hQme of the Jew _ 

^sh° people".’ The ‘maximum policy, in the event the 
Turks were defeated and turned out of Palestine, was to 
set up some form of European (under no circumstances 
Jewish) Administration in that country ” The Jews were 
to be given civil and religious equality with the other 
communities. As official British circles viewed it, this 
dS was very far removed from the romantic and ideal- 
Fst aims of the' Zionist leaders. Britain maintained this at- 
Sude throughout the entire period of her Mandate m 
Palestine up to 1948. The deliberately vague wording of 
the Balfour Declaration gave the British Government 
every possibility of freely interpreting it and, consequent- 
ly, of manoeuvring. "Every word in it was weighed upon 

a gold scale."*** . 

The oil wealth of the Middle East was of immense sig- 
nificance to British imperialism. By turning Palestine 
into a colony, which, in the words of Lloyd George, was 
“Egypt's strategic buffer", Britain strengthened her stra- 
tegic position in the Middle East and, until the outbreak 
of the Second World War, remained the principal colo- 
nial power in that part of the world. Lastly, for Britain 
Palestine was an important strongpoint against the na- 
tional liberation movement of the Arab peoples. 

After agreeing with France on the division of spheres 
of influence, Britain found that in her aspirations in the 
Middle East she had a new rival— the United States of 
America. The end of the First World War saw the I SA 
playing the role of world creditor, which enabled it to 
take an active part in the postwar imperialist carve-up of 
the world. By that time US oil interests had also taken 
definite shape in the Middle East. As early as 1908, act- 
ing as President Theodore Roosevelt's representative, Ad- 
miral Colby M. Chester negotiated railway and oil con- 
cessions with the Turkish Government. Prior to 1914 the 


* David Lloyd George, Op. dt., p. 1 125. 

** Ibid., p. 1131. , U1 , 

**• Carl J. Friedrich, American Policy Toward Palestine, Washington, 

1944, p. 6. 
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USA had obtained seven oil development concessions in 
the Negev Desert, Palestine.* 

Prompted by its own interests and expansionist ambi- 
tions in the Middle East, the USA gave the British every 
support in their intention to create a "Jewish national 
home" in Palestine. At a time when the Entente powers 
were partitioning the possessions of the enemy and when 
Anglo-US rivalry was beginning to mount, the US ruling 
circles regarded the creation of a Jewish state in Pales- 
tine' as a factor fully in line with their Middle East poli- 
cy. They felt that it could be used as a buffer state to 
undermine British influence in that part of the world. In 
October 1917, when the British Cabinet was deliberating 
the question of a "Jewish national home", President 
Woodrow Wilson's personal representative, Colonel Ed- 
ward M. House sent the British Government a telegram to 
inform it of America's support of the substance of the 
Balfour Declaration. "This," Weizmann wrote, “was one 
of the most important individual factors ... in deciding 
the British Government to issue its declaration."** But 
US imperialism was after bigger game. It was suggested 
that the Mandate for Palestine should be given to the 
USA.*** There was stunned reaction in Britain. At a sitting 
of the British War Cabinet's Eastern Committee in De- 
cember 1918 Lord Curzon declared that “the Americans 
in Palestine might be a source not of assistance but very 


* Frank E. Manuel, The Realities ol American-Palestine Relations, 
Washington, 1949, p. 267. 

** Chaim Weizmann, Op. cit., p. 208. 

*** Great Britain and Palestine , 1915-1945, London, 1946, p. 38. The 
USA's predatory designs in the Middle East in the period immediately 
after the First World War are most eloquently borne out by the re- 
commendations of the American King-Crane Commission that was sent 
on a tour of Palestine, Syria and Turkey in the summer of 1919 for 
the alleged purpose of studying the situation there. These recommenda- 
tions were that Syria, including Palestine, should become a US mandated 
territory, and that the USA should be given a mandate for Armenia, 
the planned International Constantinopolitan State, Turkey and the 
whole of Asia Minor. The grounds for this was that the USA was “the 
only Great Power territorially and strategically disinterested". How- 
ever, the USA did not venture to submit the King-Crane recommenda- 
tions to the Paris Conference of 1919, for which thev had been SDecial- 
ly prepared. They were published officially only in 1947. For details see* 
Harry N. Howard, Op. cit., pp. 345-61. 
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much the reverse to ourselves in Hgypt".* A British 
Foreign Office White Paper contained the conclusion that 
the Mandate for Palestine should be exercised solely by 

"^UfTand British diplomacy interpreted the Balfour De- 
claration each in its own way to suit its own aims. Brit- 
ain, as we have pointed out, gave her backing to the 
idea of a "Jewish national home" in Palestine in the cal- 
culation that it would win the support of the Jewish 
bourgeoisie for her expansionist designs; on the other 
hand, she regarded the fulfilment of the promise given 
in the Balfour Declaration as a voluntary act. The USA, 
on the contrary, pressed for a clear formulation of the 
British commitments in Palestine. In March 1919 Presi- 
dent Wilson stated that "the Allied Nations, with the ful- 
lest concurrence of our own Government and people, are 
agreed that in Palestine shall be laid the foundations of a 
Jewish Commonwealth".** Britain made an attempt to 
revise the frontiers of Palestine and thereby explore the 
ground for a possible retraction of the promises given 
in the Balfour Declaration. Immediately, a tensely word- 
ed cabled letter was received from the US President "as 
to the honour of Christendom being involved in provid- 
ing the Jewish homeland with adequate boundaries".*** At 
the San Remo Conference Britain obtained the consent of 
the Allies for the Palestine Mandate on April 25, 1920, 
only after the Balfour Declaration had been included in 
the Mandate agreement, as insisted on by the USA. 

To get the approval of the League of Nations for the 
Mandate and reach agreement with the USA as speedily 
as possible**** the British Government published a White 
Paper on June 3, 1922, in which it reiterated its promise 
to found a “Jewish national home" in Palestine, but nar- 


* David Lloyd George, Op. at, p. 1147. 

** Carl J. Friedrich, Op. tit, p. 7. 

*** Ibid., p. 12. 

**** The Soviet historian P. Osipova notes tha t when the question of 
the British Mandate over Palestine was being decided, the correspon- 
dence between the USA and Britain showed that the “American Govern- 
ment was firmly determined to obtain the positions it needed and to 
push aside its British rival who had forged ahead" (See P. Osipova, 
From the History ol the British Administration of Palestine, 1919-1939, 
Russ, ed., Moscow, p. 69). 
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rowed the definition "national home" in such a way as to 
absolve itself of any commitment. It stressed that it did 
not contemplate "that Palestine as a whole should be 
converted into a Jewish national home, but that such a 
home should be founded in Palestine".* The creation of 
a "Jewish national home" in Palestine was taken to mean 
nothing more than the further development of the exist- 
ing Jewish community with the assistance of Jews in 
other countries. It was held that this Jewish community 
"may become a centre in which the Jewish people as a 
whole may take, on grounds of religion and race, an in- 
terest and pride".** 

The USA stated its stand in a resolution passed by the 
Senate and the House of Representatives on June 30, 1922 
and later signed by President Warren G. Harding. This 
resolution said, in part, "that the United States of America 
favours the establishment in Palestine of a national home 
for the Jewish people"*** and gave to understand that the 
British Government should do nothing which might prej- 
udice the civil and religious rights of Christian and other 
non- Jewish communities in Palestine. In other words, it 
stipulated that the interests of United States capital were 
to be protected in that country. In effect, the Congress 
resolution comprised the preamble to the agreement, ap- 
proved by the League of Nations on July 24, 1922, giving 
Britain the Palestine Mandate. The preamble referred to 
the Balfour Declaration, whose implementation was de- 
clared as the main condition for giving the Mandate to 
Britain. The USA and Britain had obviously struck a bar- 
gain. 

Under the terms of the Mandate Britain was made re- 
sponsible for placing the country under such political, ad- 
ministrative and economic conditions as would secure 
the establishment of a "Jewish national home". More- 
over, Britain was committed to promote the development 
of local self-governing institutions and also to safeguard 
the civil and religious rights of all the inhabitants of 
Palestine, irrespective of race and religion (Art. 2). A Jew- 
ish Agency, representing the World Zionist Organisa- 

* Carl J. Friedrich, Op. cit. ( p. 15. 

Ibid. 

Ibid., p. 58 (Append. B). 
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tion was to be set up for the purpose of advising and 
co-operating with the British administration. 

Britain undertook to facilitate Jewish immigration and 
settlement in Palestine provided this did not prejudice 
the rights and status of the other communities. The Man- 
date entitled Britain at all times to use the roads, railways 
and ports of Palestine for the movement of armed forces 
and the carriage of military supplies, thereby turning 
Palestine into a buffer state at the approaches to Egypt and 
the Suez Canal. British imperialism drew indisputable ad- 
vantages from its deal with the Zionist bourgeoisie. As 
VVeizmann himself put it, it was the Zionists "who gave 
substance and reality to the idea of a British protector- 
ate— which afterward took the form of a Mandate— over 
Palestine".* ** The Mandate finally came into force on Sep- 
tember 29, 1923. . ...... 

In pursuance of its expansionist aims in the Middle 
East, the USA raised every possible obstruction to hamper 
Britain's freedom of action in Palestine. A major success, 
in this direction was the signing of the Anglo-American 
Convention of 1924 "with respect to the rights of the two 
Governments and their nationals in Palestine”. * In Ar- 
ticle 1 the United States consented "to the administration- 
of Palestine by His Britannic Majesty, pursuant to the 
Mandate". The next Article laid down the provision that 
the United States and its nationals would have and enjoy 
all the rights and privileges secured under the terms of 
the Mandate to members of the League of Nations and 
their nationals, notwithstanding the fact that the United 
States was not a member of the League of Nations. Amer- 
ican businessmen in Palestine were given additional privi- 
leges. Article 3 guaranteed the interests of American 
private capital, as a consequence of which it penetrated 
into other countries of the Middle East. United States na- 
tionals were permitted freely to establish and maintain in 
Palestine educational, philanthropic and religious institu- 
tions, to receive voluntary applicants and to teach in the 
English language (Art. 5). Lastly, there was a reservation 
stating that nothing contained in the Convention should 


* Chaim Weizmann, Op cit., p. 192. 

** Carl J. Friedrich, Op. cit., pp. 73-74. 
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be affected by any modification which might be made in 
the terms of the Mandate, unless such modification should 
have been assented to by the United States (Art. 7). It was 
stipulated that a duplicate of the annual report to the 
League of Nations, required of Britain as the Mandatory, 
would be furnished to the United States. 

The USA thus obtained the possibility of influencing 
British policy in Palestine and, at the same time, of 
strengthening its own position in the Middle East. Carl J. 
Friedrich's comment on the Anglo-American Convention 
of 1924 was that it "did provide the United States with 
a sufficient status to participate in the shaping of the fu- 
ture of the national home should she desire to do so". The 
convention came into force a year after it was signed. 

The period from the publication of the Balfour Decla- 
ration of 1917 to the signing of the 1924 Convention 
marked the first phase of the struggle in the Middle East 
between British colonialism, which was still powerful but 
had begun to show clear signs of decay, and US impe- 
rialism, which was quickly ascending. For the time being 
the scales were tipped in favour of Britain, which was, 
however, feeling the pressure of her American rival. Un- 
derlying the aggravation of Anglo-US contradictions in 
the Middle East were oil interests, which, as Friedrich 
neatly remarked, were the "real prelude" to the 1924 Con- 
vention. These contradictions never relaxed throughout 
the period of the British Mandate over Palestine, only as- 
suming various shape depending on the balance of 
strength between the two imperialist powers. The USA 
rapidly won one position after another, and within two 
decades was playing the leading role in this area. 


2. British Colonial Policy in Palestine. 

Status of the Yishuv 
and the Semblance of Arab Self-Administration 

Britain’s virtual seizure of Palestine gave her important 
strategic and political advantages. It was difficult, says 
Balfour's biographer Edgar Dugdale, to foretell these ad- 
vantages even at the time the idea of founding a "Jewish 
national home" in Palestine was conceived. However, Brit- 
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ain’s quarter-century rule in Palestine is a classic exam- 
ple of colonial enslavement and a policy of fanning hate 
between oppressed peoples, in particular, between Arabs 
and Jews Britain pursued her "divide and rule" policy 
with extreme flexibility. Even bourgeois historians have 
to admit that in Palestine Britain "used the Arabs against 
the Jews and the Jews against the Arabs . While creat- 
ing some semblance of local self-administration, the British 
colonial authorities pillaged the country, making it in- 
creasingly more dependent economically and politically. 
With the aid of partial concessions they constantly bal- 
anced between the Zionist bourgeoisie and the Arab 
feudal nobility and bourgeoisie. By stirring antagonism 
between the Arabs and the Jews British imperialism hin- 
dered the national liberation movement of the peoples of 
Palestine. The following are a few facts from the history 
of British colonial rule in Palestine. 

In September 1920 the British authorities published the 
first ordinance on Jewish immigration (setting the annual 
quota at 16,600). This immediately sparked clashes be- 
tween the Arab and Jewish communities. The report of 
the British military commission set up to investigate the 
"disorders" was never made public. Arab- Jewish con- 
flicts went on unabated and grew particularly acute in 
May 1921 (more than 500 Arabs and Jews were killed in 
Jaffa alone). Martial law was imposed. The British White 
Paper of 1922 was a subtle diplomatic move designed to 
calm the Arabs, appeal to the Zionists and circumvent the 
American rival. 

Speaking in November 1927 on the occasion of the 
tenth anniversary of the declaration, Lord Balfour said: 
". . .this movement for a Jewish Home . . . was, in addi- 
tion to the question of economics, a great question of hu- 
man, intellectual and emotional development. . . . One of 
the great duties of the Mandatory Power is to give those 
great forces their fair chance."** British policy in Palestine, 


* America and Palestine. The Attitude ol Official America and ot 
the American People Toward the Rebuilding of Palestine as a Free and 
Democratic Jewish Commonwealth, 2nd Revised Ed., Prepared anti 
Edited by Reuben Fink, New York, 1945, p. 69. 

The Earl of Balfour, Speeches on Zionism, London, 1928, pp. 119, 
120 , 121 . 
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very accurately outlined by Balfour, was to maintain its 
hold on that country at all costs. The aspiration of the 
Zionist bourgeoisie to found an independent Jewish state 
in Palestine ran counter to British interests, and Britain 
struck a bargain with the Arab nationalists. Under an 
agreement signed in 1928 the Emir Abdullah ibn-Husein 
received a semblance of independent power in Transjor- 
dania while, in fact, remaining under British control. 

In September 1928, the British authorities in Palestine 
provoked a violent conflict between the Arabs and the 
Jews (the cause being the Wailing Wall, a remnant of the 
western wall of the ancient Temple built by Solomon in 
Jerusalem). In August 1929 the conflict exploded into open 
Arab-Jewish slaughter, which assumed a particularly 
large scale in Haifa, Jaffa and Jerusalem. The recom- 
mendations made by the Shaw commission of inquiry were 
that the Government should officially specify the terms 
of the Mandate covering the rights of the non- Jewish 
communities in Palestine and clearly state its stand on the 
question of land ownership and immigration. In October 
1930 these recommendations were extended in the Simp- 
son report, which suggested restricting Jewish immigra- 
tion and land purchases. Both documents were a far cry 
from the promises made in the Balfour Declaration. On 
the basis of the Simpson report the British Government 
published a new White Paper, which the Zionist bour- 
geoisie assessed as a "modification” of Britain’s line in the 
question of founding a "Jewish national home" in Pales- 
tine. The 1930 White Paper demonstrated that British im- 
perialism had strengthened its position in the country and 
was preparing for another offensive against the people. 
More land and naval forces were brought into Palestine. 

In October 1933, the British provoked another major 
Arab-Jewish clash. But by then the Arabs were beginning 
to realise who was stirring and benefiting by these con- 
flicts, and many of them grew into a struggle of the Arab 
population against the British authorities. This may be 
regarded as a phase of the national liberation movement 
of the Palestinian population. Cases of this kind became 
frequent, assuming a large scale in April and May 1936 
and involving considerable loss of life. Britain increased 
her forces in Palestine from 10,000 to 30,000 men. The un- 
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rest reached such proportions that a new Royal Commis- 
sion was sent to Palestine under W. R. Peel. This commis- 
sion recommended the partitioning of Palestine, the forma- 
tion of a Jewish state, the neutralisation of the territory 
round Jerusalem and Bethlehem, and the incorporation 
of the rest of the territory in Transjordania. It was the 
first time this was suggested. Even under these conditions 
Britain retained her position in Palestine. The correspond- 
ing provisions were stated in the British White Paper of 
July 7, 1937. But this was nothing more than another tac- 
tical move in the British policy of balancing and stirring 
hostility between the Arabs and the Jews.* 

Palestine was steadily militarised by Britain. Military 
tribunals were instituted under the emergency ("defen- 
sive") law of 1937. The armed forces were enlarged. In 
1938 the British Government formally repudiated its own 
recommendations for the partitioning of Palestine. - 
There was no let-up in the clashes between the Arabs 
and the Jews during all these years. Britain found herself 
compelled to convene in February-March 1939 a confer- 
ence in London to "consider policy" toward Palestine with 
the participation of the Palestinian Arabs, Egypt, Iraq, 
Saudi Arabia, Yemen, Transjordan and the Jewish 
Agency. The Jewish delegation consisted of representa- 
tives of the Palestinian Zionists and of Zionist and non- 
Zionist organisations in other countries, chiefly in the 
USA.’* Led by Weizmann, the Zionists insisted on the 
creation of a Jewish state in Palestine. The Arab represen- 
tatives upheld their historical rights and demanded Pales- 
tine's independence. The conference achieved nothing be- 
cause both sides refused to accept as a basis the British 
proposals published in the White Paper of May 17, 1939, 
envisaging the establishment within ten years of an inde- 
pendent Palestine state, which would have such treaty re- 
lations with Britain as would prove satisfactory, above all, 
for strategic requirements. During these ten years Pales- 
tine would be administered by Britain, which would have 


The Arab nationalists' slogan was "Palestine belongs -to the 
Arabs"; the Zionist bourgeoisie demanded the establishment of a Pales- 
tine Jewish state. 

Actually, two parallel conferences were held because the Pales- 
tinian Arabs refused to sit at the same table with the Jewish delegates. 
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complete freedom of action in the event she felt that a 
"strategic situation" had developed. The possibility of 
prolonging the Mandate was not ruled out. Jewish im- 
migration was not to exceed 75,000 during the first five 
years, after which it was to cease altogether. Moreover, 
the British Government declared that it never "intended 
that Palestine should be converted into a Jewish state 
against the will of the Arab population". Any further en- 
largement of the Jewish national home could take place 
only with Arab consent.* At the same time, Britain did not 
contemplate converting Palestine into an Arab state. 

British imperialism, thus, did not abandon its policy 
of aggrandisement in Palestine, but on the eve of the Sec- 
ond World War, in the face of the growing national lib- 
eration movement in the Arab countries, it had to state 
more explicitly the "pro-Arab" substance of this policy. 
By that time there were Arab and Jewish political parties 
in Palestine. The country consisted, in effect, of two au- 
tonomous parts: the Yishuv (Jewish community) and the 
Arab community. 

* * * 


By the time the Second World War broke out the 
Palestinian Yishuv had fairly well-organised self-admin- 
istration agencies: an Elected Assembly (Asefat Haniv- 
harim) and a General Council (Vaad Leumi). A special 
role was played by the Jewish Agency set up under Ar- 
ticle 4 of the Palestine Mandate. It was formed by the 
Palestinian Zionist bourgeoisie as an organ to advise and 
co-operate with the British administration. This Agency, 
which since 1929 included representatives of Jewish non- 
Zionist organisations, mainly American, functioned on be- 
half of the World Zionist Organisation as well. Formally, 
it took no part in the country's administration, confining 
itself to Jewish colonisation and settlement, to directing 
the operations of the Jewish National Fund (Keren Kaye- 
met Leyisrael) in the purchase of land, and of the Pales- 
tinian Foundation Fund (Keren Hayesod), which engaged 
in setting up agricultural settlements. 

The Jewish Agency was the principal link between the 


* Great Britain and Palestine, 1915-1945, London, 1946, p. 168. 
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Palestinian Zionist leaders and the Zionist big bourgeoisie 
in the USA, and provided the channel through which the 
latter sent large sums of money to Palestine, including 
“donations", which opened the door for private American 
capital. The firm link formed during the period of the 
Mandate between the Palestinian Zionists and the Amer- 
ican billionaires played an important role later in form- 
ing the State of Israel, furthering US penetration in that 
country and bringing it under US influence. 

The Palestinian Yishuv also had a number of organised 
political parties. The largest of these was the Right-re- 
formist Mapai headed by David Ben Gurion, the leader of 
the Palestinian Zionists. A bourgeois party, it demanded 
the creation of a Zionist state in Palestine, upheld the 
Biltmore programme charted by the American Zionists in 
1942, and maintained contacts with big American monop- 
olies. 

The General Zionist Party, a party of the big and mid- 
dle bourgeoisie, propounded what was basically the same 
programme as Mapai and later maintained close ties with 
Wall Street. Its leader, Chaim Weizmann, headed the 
Jewish Agency and was, at the same time, Chairman of 
the World Zionist Organisation. The aggressive Herut, a 
revisionist party, demanded that the boundaries of the 
Jewish state should be extended to include the entire ter- 
ritory of Palestine and Transjordania. The petty-bourgeois 
Hashomer Hatzair party (later called Mifleget Papoalim 
Hameuchedet or Mapam), the largest after Mapai, advo- 
cated the establishment of a bi-national Arab-Jewish 
state. It was the opposition party and it took the line of 
denouncing the revisionists. Moreover, there were a num- 
ber of bourgeois religious Jewish parties. 

The interests of the working people, both Jews and 
Arabs, were championed by the Palestinian Communists. 
The Communist Party of Palestine, founded in 1919, oper- 
ated underground and was persecuted by the British 
colonial authorities. 

^ie Zionists’ political institutions and parties formed 
i” an important role after the Second 

th c ^ ar ' Particularly in the period of the creation of 
he State of Israel, where the power was seized by the 
lomst bourgeoisie. The following figures give an idea of 
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the growth of the. Palestinian Yishuv. In the period 1922- 
1945 the Jewish population grew from 83,700 to 554,000, 
i.e., 6.6-fold. The land owned by the Zionist foundations 
in Palestine increased from 225,000 dunams in 1901 
(1 dunam = 0.1 hectare) to 800,000 dunams in 1945. The 
land owned by the Zionist bourgeoisie increased 8-fold in 
less than 50 years; in the last 20 years of the Mandate 
it increased 1.8-fold. Land was purchased chiefly from 
Arab big landowners residing abroad, but actually at the 
expense of the Arab fellaheen, who were thereby de- 
prived of the land they had been leasing for years.* 

The bulk of the Zionist land was in the most fertile 
areas — along the coast and in the Esdraelon and Jordan 
valleys. 

Many Zionists acquired land in Palestine to make a 
quick profit and not to satisfy the needs of the Jewish 
settlers. This is borne out by the fact that many of the 
owners of these lands did not settle in Palestine. For ex- 
ample, over one-third of the land purchased in the coun- 
try belonged to the Jewish multi-millionaire Baron Roth- 
schild, who preferred to remain in Paris. 

In only the form of donations and gifts the Zionist 
foundations and institutions in Palestine received more 
than 42.000,000 Palestine pounds in the period from 1917 
to 1945. This money was used mainly for the purchase of 
land from the Arabs. The Arab population strongly pro- 
tested against the transfer of their primordial land to the 
hands of the Zionist organisations, but having been op- 
pressed for years by Osman Turks and then by the British 
colonialists, and constantly pillaged by invaders, the 
Arabs were unable to stem the influx of big Zionist cap- 
ital that was buying up their land. 

In Britain and Palestine, a book published by the bour- 
geois historian Josef Cohn in 1931, it is asserted that the 
British authorities in Palestine sought to win over and 
calm the Arabs and that only a small group of notables 
and landowners, united in the National Committee, op- 


* Here and above: D. Gurevich, Statistical Abstract ol Palestine 
1929, Jerusalem, 1930, p. 88; Statistical Handbook oi Jewish Palestine 
1947, Jerusalem, 1947, pp. 121, 129; also see A. Oksanin, "The Pales- 
tine Problem", Problemy ekonomiki i istorii stran Blizhnego i Srved- 
nego Vostoka, Moscow, 1966, p. 168. 
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posed the establishment of a "national home"; the mass 
of Arabs, on the other hand, sympathised with Jewish im- 
migration or took no interest whatever in socio-political 
questions.* However, even the official history Great Brit- 
ain and Palestine admits that the Arabs were united in 
their opposition to the Mandatory and its policy of en- 
couraging the activities of the Zionist bourgeoisie, and 
that liberative ideas began to spread among them.** The 
national liberation movement of the Arab masses was un- 
dermined by the constant hereditary hostility among the 
Arab aristocracy, which was adroitly used by the British. 
By bribing this section, the British authorities were able 
to intensify their arbitrary rule and suppress every mani- 
festation of a striving for autonomy on the part of the 
Arab population. In Palestine the Arab community was 
headed by the Supreme Moslem Council, whose outward 
appearance of autonomy was created by the electivity of 
its members. But as from 1926 the members of the Coun- 
cil were appointed by the British High Commissioner and 
they pursued a policy in line with the interests of the 
Mandatory. The Council was dissolved in 1937 on suspi- 
cion of fermenting an uprising. 

By 1935 there were the following Arab political par- 
ties: the Palestine Arab Party, the National Defence Party, 
the Reform Party, the National Bloc, the Congress Execu- 
tive of Nationalist Youth and the Istiqlal (Independence) 

Each of these parties had its own political programme 
and, in one way or another, was involved in the national 
liberation movement in Palestine and in the Arab East 
generally. 

The Arabs demanded the termination of the British 
Mandate, and independence for Palestine. They were op- 
posed to any strengthening of the Zionist positions in the 
country, to Jewish immigration and to the acquisition of 
land by the Jews from the Palestinian fellaheen. 

While supporting the idea of creating a "Jewish 
Home , wh ich, under the influence of the bourgeois na- 

* Josef Cohn, Op. cit., pp. 123, 126. 

^ rea [ Br ‘tatn and Palestine, 1915-1945, London, 1946, p. 25. 

d biased description of these parties is given by Nor- 

man Bentwich in Palestine, London, 1946, p. 178. 
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tionalists, i.e., the Zionists, could be turned into a British 
stronghold in the Middle East, the British authorities could 
not ignore the massive Arab national liberation move- 
ment of the close of the 1930s. They needed Arab assis- 
tance in the Second World War, which had broken out by 
then. For their part, the Zionist leadership felt that the 
time was ripe for more resolute action against the Arabs. 
According to the testimony of the bourgeois historian 
Earl Berger, "extremism and ruthlessness became the 
characteristics of Zionist policy from this time forward”.* 
The most reactionary of the Zionists went over to acts of 
open violence against the Arab population, forming ter- 
rorist groups in 1942. 

When the Second World War broke out the Jewish 
Agency Executive pressed the Mandatory authorities to 
agree to the formation of a Jewish fighting force for ser- 
vice with the British forces under its own national name 
and flag. The Zionist bourgeoisie counted on using this 
force to achieve its aims relative to the Arabs. The Brit- 
ish gave their consent to the formation of a Jewish 
Brigade, but fearing the indignation of the Arabs did not 
allow it to serve under its own flag.** 


3. The USA and the Palestine Problem. 

Anglo-US Contradictions 

Until the outbreak of the Second World War there 
was a long period of sharp rivalry between Britain and 
the USA in the Middle East, notably in Palestine. 

Bourgeois historians assess as "inactive" the USA's 
policy toward Palestine from the signing of the Anglo- 
American Convention of 1924 to the very outbreak of the 
Second World War, asserting that in those years the USA 
was nothing more than an "observer" in Palestine 

However, this was only an outward neutrality on the 

M? rt TTCA° fflClal US polic Y relative to Palestine. Actually, 
the USA pursued a very intricate and cautious policy in 
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the Middle East, seeking to strengthen its oil positions in 
that part of the world. It secured its big oil interests by 
obtaining concessions in Bahrein in 1932 and an exclusive 
right to oil concessions in Saudi Arabia in 1933 (until 
19991 The large Arabian-American Oil Company became 
active in Saudi Arabia in 1939. This explains why the 
USA was careful not to antagonise the Arab countries. 
But in the face of the mounting competition with Britain, 
the USA counted on the Zionist bourgeoisie to help it 
weaken the British positions in the Middle East. 

The tactics employed by the US ruling circles con- 
formed to these aims and tasks. The US Government ab- 
stained from official protests to Britain or open support 
of the Palestine Zionists, but missed no opportunity to 
stir anti-British feeling. Protest and petition campaigns 
were organised with the utmost scrupulosity— not without 
the knowledge of the White House. In most cases, these 
campaigns were sponsored by American Zionist organ- 
isations. 

An insight into this tortuous and secret diplomacy is 
given by Frank E. Manuel, who wrote that the guidelines 
of United States policy of the isolationist period were "to 
spurn complex situations which entailed political commit- 
ments and to back to the hilt the rights of expansive 
American business in foreign countries. It was a highly 
selective isolationism".* 

How did these tactics work out in practice? There was 
no official reaction in the USA to the British-provoked 
Arab-Jewish massacres in 1929. But the US Ambassador 
in Britain General Charles G. Dawes was instructed to 
broach the idea that American cruisers might be moved 
nearer to Palestine "for the protection of American lives 
in case of a renewed outbreak".*’ The USA did not react 
officially to the British White Paper of 1930, but the Amer- 
ican Zionist organisations conducted a massive protest 
campaign against the restriction of Jewish immigration 
to Palestine. The US State Department remained outward- 
ly unmoved even when the British increased their military 


• Frank E. Manuel, The Realities oi American-Palestine Relations, 
Washington, 1949, p. 303. 

~ Ibid., p. 302. 
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contingent in Palestine in 1936-1937. But seven American 
Zionist organisations sent the Peel Commission in Pa es- 
tine a memorandum stating American interests in Pales- 
tine while the US Ambassador in London Robert W. 
Bingham raised this question in a correspondence with 
Anthony Eden, then Foreign Secretary. In a letter dated 
August 4, 1937 Bingham made it clear that the USA in- 
sisted on its right to be fully informed of any proposals 
for the modification of the Palestine Mandate and men- 
tioned the USA's "obligation and purpose to provide for 
the protection of American interests in Palestine". Yet, to 
all outward appearances the USA remained "indifferent . 

Neither was there official American reaction to the 
British White Paper of 1939, which retracted the Balfour 
Declaration and nullified the pertinent articles of the 
Mandate, but there were turbulent protests by American 
"public opinion". For instance, 28 Senators issued a state- 
ment declaring: "It is well to make clear and to emphasise 
at this time that the American Government is not unre- 
lated to the modern history of Palestine."* A declaration 
of protest was made by 15 members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

During the Second World War the USA continued this 
policy of make-believe "non-interference" while carrying 
on energetic backstage activities. 

The Biltmore Programme, adopted by the American 
Zionist Organisation in May 1942, went much farther than 
the Balfour Declaration, demanding, in particular, un- 
restricted Jewish immigration into Palestine, the conver- 
sion of Palestine into a Jewish state and the creation of 
a Jewish army. According to the American researcher 
George Lenczowski, the Zionist bourgeoisie were now of 
a mind that "a policy of moderation did not pay, that Brit- 
ain could no longer be relied upon, and that it was ex- 
pedient to seek the support of the United States. . . . Hand 
in hand with the Biltmore Programme went intensive 
Zionist activity among the leading politicians in the 
United States".** 

A statement made in November 1943 by the US As- 

* Reuben Fink, America and Palestine . . . , p. 61. 

** George Lenczowski, The Middle East in World Affairs, 2nd ed., 
Ithaca, New York, 1956, p. 327. 
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sistant Secretary of State Breckenridge Long to the effect 
that Palestine had a larger significance and that the USA 
could not remain indifferent to the situation in that coun- 
try was an indication of a change in US policy. In Jan- 
uary 1944 Secretary of State Cordell Hull wrote Senator 
Maybank: . . the Department maintains a close interest 

in the Palestine problem."* In March 1944 President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt explained that the American Gov- 
ernment had never given its approval to the British White 
Paper of 1939. Dr. Stephen S. Wise and Dr. Abba Hillel 
Silver, leaders of American Zionist organisations, were 
authorised to make the relevant statement on behalf of 
the US President. In May 1944 a motion was made to ob- 
tain the passage of a joint resolution in the Senate and 
House of Representatives stressing that the USA would 
render its "good offices" in the adoption of the "appro- 
priate steps" to create the conditions for unrestricted Jew- 
ish immigration into Palestine and to convert Palestine 
into a "free and democratic Jewish commonwealth". The 
voting was postponed at the last moment due to the "un- 
favourable military situation" in the Middle East and the 
unsuitable general international situation. Nonetheless, the 
very fact that this resolution was tabled showed that the 
USA was only waiting for a propitious moment to act 
openly. 

Losing no time, the US ruling circles began moulding 
public opinion in favour of possible political action rela- 
tive to Palestine by launching a propaganda campaign to 
"reiterate" the "ideological and historical foundations" of 
American interest in Palestine and in the destiny of its 
Jewish population. Many of the assertions were extreme- 
ly questionable or utterly absurd. For instance, in a vol- 
uminous study published in 1944, Reuben Fink seriously 
maintains "that the American Indians represent the Ten 
Lost Tribes of Israel". American sympathy for the Jews, 
he says, dates back to the time of the first presidents, no- 
tably John Adams, and the first settlers in the New World 
had been brought up on intense love of the Old Testa- 
ment, which "led to a love of the Holy Land itself".** That, 
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Fink argues, was why America became "New Canaan" 
and many of the towns and cities were given Hebrew 
names or were named after Biblical places such as Salem, 
Palestine, Bethlehem and Jerusalem. This brings him 
round to a conclusion dovetailing with US policy, namely 
that "the Federal Government repeatedly demonstrated its 
friendship for the Jewish people all over the world"* and 
that therefore the American interest in Palestine was jus- 
tified and legitimate. Fink was not alone in propagating 
pseudo-scientific assertions of this kind, assertions that 
pursued obviously practical objectives. 

The US ruling circles had also to reckon with the sit- 
uation in the USA itself in 1944, which was the eve of the 
Presidential elections. The Zionist big bourgeoisie in the 
USA had considerable political influence, which accounts 
for the fact that the Zionist demands were included in the 
election programmes of both the Democratic and the Re- 
publican party. The Democratic Party,** in particular, 
declared that ways and means would be found to satisfy 
the demands of the Zionist bourgeoisie. Thus, one of the 
aims of the US ruling circles, most fully conforming to the 
interests of American foreign policy in the Middle East, 
was to enlist the active support of the Zionist bourgeoisie. 

The Second World War brought about a change of the 
balance of strength in the world, resulting from the 
emergence of the community of socialist states and the 
further weakening of the imperialist camp. Britain’s posi- 
tion was sharply undermined by the disintegration of the 
colonial system. The uneven development of capitalism 
was another reason giving the USA stronger positions at 
the expense of its partners. In a situation witnessing a 
fresh aggravation of Anglo-US contradictions, the USA 
embarked on vigorous action in the Middle East. In Pales- 
tine it staked on the Zionist bourgeoisie and now openly 
supported its demands for the creation of a Jewish state. 

In August 1945, US President Harry S. Truman wrote 
to the British Prime Minister Clement Attlee, insisting on 
the immediate admission of 100,000 Jewish immigrants 


* Ibid., p. 18. 

** The Biltmore Programme was included almost word for word in 
the election programme of the Democratic Party. See above, p. 43. 
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into Palestine. Britain rejected this demand on the grounds 
that the “situation in Palestine was unsuitable", but had to 
begin talks with the USA on setting up an Anglo-Amer- 
ican Committee of Inquiry on Palestine. 

This committee was formed in November 1945 to study 
all the aspects of the Palestine problem, including the 
Jewish problem in Europe and Jewish immigration from 
non-European countries. In this way the USA and Britain 
sought to settle the Palestine problem in their own in- 
terests, circumventing the United Nations Organisation. 
The committee was instructed that any political settlement 
concerning the Middle East had to take into consideration 
the factor of the “Soviet threat", in the face of which the 
USA and Britain had to act in concert. With this brand 
of demagogy the ruling circles of the USA and Britain 
tried to disguise their expansionist aims in Palestine and 
the adjoining area. While the contradictions between 
them steadily mounted, the USA and Britain found their 
interest drawing closer together on an anti-Soviet plat- 
form. 

In April 1946 the Anglo-American Committee 
presented a report which, among other things, recom- 
mended the admission of 100,000 Jews into Palestine and 
the lifting of the restriction on the purchase of land by the 
Jews in that country. Britain would retain the Mandate 
until the question of a UN trusteeship was decided. In 
May 1946 a memorandum and a duplicate of the com- 
mittee's report were sent by the US State Department to 
the Arab countries and to Zionist organisations. Frank 
E. Manuel says that the American ruling circles thereby 
stated that their interest in the Palestine problem was 
"legitimate". A new Anglo-American committee was set 
up in June 1946. The USA suggested partitioning Pales- 
tine into an Arab and a Jewish state. The British wanted 
a federation of four provinces — Arab, Jewish (which 
would be given all the external trappings of autonomy) 
and the provinces of Negev and Jerusalem (which would 
be under British administration). 

The diplomatic tug-of-war between the British and 
Americans went on. In October 1946 the USA was deep 
in a Congressional election campaign. In the drive for 
Jewish votes the leaders of the rival political parties 
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. f 100 000 Jews into Palestine and offered 
taaS support for tiro project. The USA thus carried on 

Unable ^^ontinue^adndnistering Palestine and oppoj- 

ino IN oressure at the same time, Britain turned the 
Palestine problem over to the UN in April 1947, in t e 
boDe that with UN assistance she would curb the USA s 
expansionist 1 aspirations in Palestine and in the Middle 
East as a whole. Touching on Britain s real plans, Weiz 
mann wrote in his memoirs: "It was not .in Mr. Bevins 
plans that the UN should express itself in favour of the 
creation of a Jewish state, which it did in its historic de- 
cision" on November 29, 1947.* ** 

In the House of Commons debate in February 1947 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies Creech Jones de- 
clared: "We are not going to the United Nations to sur- 
render the Mandate. We are going to the United Nations 
setting out the problem and asking for their advice as 
to how the Mandate can be administered. If the Mandate 
cannot be administered in its present form we are asking 
how it can be amended."'* 


4. The Palestine Problem Before the UN. 

Proclamation of the State of Israel 

The UN General Assembly considered the Palestine 
problem at two sessions in 1947. When Britain turned 
this problem over to the UN the centre of the struggle 
between the two imperialist powers shifted from London 
to New York. 

Britain manoeuvred during the preparations for the 
special session of the General Assembly and at the routine 
session. By taking the Palestine problem to the UN the 
British Government did not tie itself to any commitment 
and felt that matters would not go beyond recommenda- 
tions. It counted on getting a respite in which to use 

* Chaim Weizmann, Op. cit., p. 452. 

** Jacob Robinson, Palestine and the United Nations. Prelude to 
Solution, Washington, 1947, p. 44. 
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Arab nationalist dissatisfaction with the US policy, reach 
agreement with the Arabs and thereby preserve its posi- 
tion in Palestine. That was its motive when it insisted on 
a limited preliminary agenda for the special session of the 
General Assembly. 

The Arab states, on the contrary, submitted a proposal 
touching on the substance of the problem, i.e., on the 
"termination of the Mandate and the proclamation of 
Palestine's independence". This proposal thus envisaged 
the creation of an Arab state in Palestine despite the ob- 
vious fact that Palestine existed as a unit of two autono- 
mous .regions with an Arab and Jewish population res- 
pectively. 

While adopting an outwardly vague stand at the spe- 
cial General Assembly session, the USA in fact pursued 
a clear-cut political line. In the beginning, for example, it 
did not favour inviting representatives of the Palestine 
Jewish community to take part in the work of the UN but 
later insisted on this. It moved various proposals for the 
post-independence organisation and development of 
Palestine, but in all cases its eye was on strengthening its 
positions in the Middle East. The Zionists — representatives 
of the Jewish Agency — would hear of nothing except the 
creation of a Jewish state in Palestine. 

A fundamentally different attitude to the Palestine 
problem was adopted by the Soviet Union in the UN. It 
favoured granting Palestine immediate independence, its 
guideline being its recognition of the right of all nations, 
big and small, to self-determination and its policy of 
safeguarding peace and security. It pressed for the crea- 
tion of an Arab- Jewish state founded on a federative 
basis, with Arabs and Jews enjoying equal rights. In the 
event it was found that, as a result of the imperialist 
policy of stirring hostility, the Arabs and Jews could not 
live in one state, Palestine could be partitioned into two 
independent states: an Arab and a Jewish state. 

A UN committee* was set up to study the situation in 
Palestine and submit its recommendations to the General 
Assembly. The committee recommended terminating the 

Consisting of representaUves of 11 countries: Australia, Canada, 
Czechoslovakia, Guatemala, India, Iran, Netherlands, Peru, Sweden, 
Uruguay and Yugoslavia. 
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Mandate as soon as possible, and proclaiming the inde- 
pendence of Palestine with the preservation of its eco- 
nomic integrity. It was envisaged that there would be a 
transition period under UN observation prior to the at- 
tainment of independence. The committee's majority 
plan* called for Palestine's partition into independent 
Arab and Jewish states with Jerusalem placed under in- 
ternational control. In Recommendation XII it was under- 
lined that no settlement of the Palestine problem could 
be regarded as a solution of the Jewish problem as a 
whole. The minority plan** envisaged the creation of an 
independent federative state consisting of two autono- 
mous regions — an Arab and a Jewish region — with Jeru- 
salem as the capital. 

The discussion of the Palestine problem in the General 
Assembly in September and November 1947 brought to 
light two basically different attitudes, that of the im- 
perialist powers, on the one hand, and of the Soviet 
Union, on the other. Britain used every pretext to circum- 
vent the UN decisions, holding that these decisions were 
mandatory only if the country's Arab and Jewish com- 
munities concurred with them. Since there could be no 
question of these communities giving their agreement, 
Britain would continue to have a free hand. The USA 
supported the majority plan, but went on manoeuvring. 
It insisted that Britain abide by the UN recommendations 
and, at the same time, urged the formation of a "volun- 
teer" police force, which would remain in Palestine dur- 
ing the period of transition to independence. It was in- 
tended that the USA should play a prominent role in this 
project, thus giving American imperialism every pos- 
sibility of solidly entrenching itself in Palestine. At the 
final stage of the discussion, guided by this calculation 
the USA made a new proposal, namely, that Britain re- 
tain the Mandate until the independence of the Arab 
and Jewish states was proclaimed. Since no date was set 
for Palestine's independence, this would, in the long run, 
wreck the solution of the problem and enable the USA 
to achieve its imperialist objective. Representatives of 
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Supported by the Arab countries. 
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the Arab countries stressed that in its approach to the 
Palestine problem the USA was guided by political and 
economic considerations with a view to consolidating its 
positions in the Middle East. 

On November 29, 1947 the General Assembly passed, 
by a two-thirds majority,** a decision to terminate Brit- 
ain's Mandate over Palestine, which was to be partitioned 
into two independent states (Arab and Jewish) linked 
economically. The adopted resolution stated: "The Man- 
date for Palestine shall terminate as soon as pos- 
sible but in any case not later than August 1, 1948. 
The armed forces of the mandatory Power shall be pro- 
gressively withdrawn from Palestine, the withdrawal to be 
completed as soon as possible but in any case not later 
than August 1, 1948.“* The Arab state was to have a 
territory of 11,100 square kilometres (42 per cent) embrac- 
ing Western Galilee with the towns of Acre and Nazareth, 
the central and eastern parts of the country from the 
Esdraelon Valley to Beersheba, and the coastal strip along 
the Mediterranean running from a point north of Ashdod 
and farther to the south of Gaza to the Red Sea along the 
Egyptian frontier. Jaffa was to be an enclave in the Arab 
state. The Jewish state (territory — 14,100 square kilome- 
tres, or 56 per cent) was to contain the port of Haifa, 
Tel Aviv, Eastern Galilee and the Esdraelon Valley, the 
coastal region south of Haifa up to Ashdod, and most of 
the Negev Desert. 

The towns of Jerusalem and Bethlehem and the adjoin- 
ing area (2 per cent) were to be independent administra- 
tive units with an international status (under the 
Trusteeship Council). The population of Palestine was 
distributed by nationality, **** but it was planned that in the 
Arab state it was to consist of 725,000 Arabs and 10,000 

’ Pravda, October 14, 1947. 

The voting was as follows: 33, including the Soviet Union and 
the USA, for; 13 against; and 10, including Britain, abstentions. 

United Nations. Ollicial Records oi the Second Session oi the 
General Assembly. Resolutions. September 16-November 29, 1947, New 
York, 1948, pp. 132-33. 

**** At the close of 1947 Palestine only had a population of 
1,845,000: 1,237,000 Arabs (67 per cent) and 608,000 Jews (33 per cent). 
At the time the UN passed its decision to partition the country, the 
arable land was owned as follows: 93 per cent by Arabs, and 7 per cent 
by Jews. 
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Jews, and in the Jewish state — 498,000 Jews and 407,000 
Arabs. The population of Jerusalem was established at 
105,000 Arabs and 100,000 Jews. Moreover, the UN resolu- 
tion provided for a number of measures which were to be 
carried out by the provisional councils of the two states 
not later than two months after the withdrawal of the 
British forces, namely, elections to a Constituent Assembly, 
the drawing up of a democratic Constitution, and so on. 

However, subsequent developments showed that Brit- 
ain and the USA were least of all interested in carrying 
out the UN decisions. They made an attempt to predeter- 
mine Palestine's destiny during the transition period. As a 
result of backstage British and American intrigues, armed 
clashes broke out in December 1947, which exploded into 
open war at the beginning of 1948. The situation threat- 
ened peace and security in the Middle East. 

In this context the Palestine problem was put before 
the Security Council, which debated it in the course of 
March and April 1948. The US and British representatives 
declared that Palestine's partition was not feasible, and 
on March 19 the USA proposed a UN trusteeship over 
Palestine under a governor-general appointed by the UN. 
The USA had the voting machine at its beck and call and, 
therefore, the governor-general could only have been a 
United States protege. A day before the trusteeship plan 
was proposed US President Truman assured Weizmann, 
the Zionist leader, that no modification of American policy 
towards Palestine was contemplated. 

The "American reversal", Frank E. Manuel writes, "was 
merely a switch from force against the Arabs to force 
against the Jews."* Actually, United States diplomacy 
operated on the principle of utilising every opportune turn 
in the situation. When in April 1948 Senator Warren Aus- 
tin urged removing the threat of war in Palestine, he meant 
that a US police force should be used in that country 
"legitimately"** (under the guise of UN forces or instead 
of them). It was obvious that a UN trusteeship would in 
all probability become a United States trusteeship. 

Frank E. Manuel, Op. cit., p. 346. 

" Ibid., p. 348. For the plan to use United States troops in Palestine 
see Sidney B. Fay, "Arabs, Zionists and Oil", Current History , Phila- 
delphia, May 1948, p. 276. 
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At the special session of the General Assembly, con- 
vened on United States initiative, in April-May 1948 the 
American delegation insisted on its trusteeship plan. In the 
course of the debate the USA proposed various projects 
for a provisional regime for Palestine under a high com- 
missioner. In the Security Council and at the General 
Assembly the Soviet representative exposed the objectives 
behind the American project, pointing out that under a 
trusteeship the Jewish and Arab communities in Palestine 
would have only one right, that of meekly taking their 
orders from the governor-general. 

In view of the American reservation that the trusteeship 
would be exercised until the authorities, i. e., the governor- 
general, secured co-operation between the Arabs and the 
Jews and until this co-operation led to a self-administra- 
tion acceptable to both sides,* the "provisional" nature of 
the trusteeship could drag out endlessly. The purpose of 
the US project was thus to wreck the General Assembly 
decision on the formation of two independent states in 
Palestine and thereby engineer a further aggrava- 
tion of the struggle between the Jews and the Arabs. This 
would only have led to a threat to peace and to increased 
tension in the Middle East.** 

In the Political Committee and the General Assem- 
bly in May 1948 the Soviet representative drew attention 
to the fact that Britain and the USA had done all they 
could to torpedo every proposal aimed at settling the 
Arab-Jewish conflict.*** 

Britain, which had from the very beginning refused to 
carry out the General Assembly decision on Palestine's 
partition, suddenly declared that she would surrender the 
Mandate and withdraw her troops from Palestine. Her cal- 
culation was obvious: in the Arab-Jewish war that had 
in fact broken out the Arabs would win with British as- 
sistance and then agreement would be reached between 
the British bourgeoisie and Arab nationalist circles.**** 

Failing to secure acceptance of their trusteeship plan 

* Pravda, March 25, 1948. 

** Ibid., April 23, 28, 1948. 

*’* Ibid., April 6, 7, 11, 1948. 

In July 1948 Sir Alan Cunningham, the last British High Com- 
missioner in Palestine, wrote of some nuances of British-Arab relations. 
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and in view of the new situation, the US ruling circles 
quickly modified their tactics. The creation of a Jewish 
state in Palestine was found to be more in line with US 
political aims in the Middle East at the time. On May 13 
Truman met with Weizmann and reached agreement on 
the immediate proclamation of a Jewish state in Pales- 
tine. On May 14, the same day that Britain surrendered 
the Mandate and before the news had had time to spread, 
the National Council (Moetzet Hadam), consisting of re- 
presentatives of the Jewish Agency, proclaimed the crea- 
tion of the State of Israel. It was at once recognised by the 
USA.* The pertinent State Department statement declared 
that the US Government had been informed of the pro- 
clamation of a Jewish state in Palestine and had recog- 
nised the Provisional Government as the de lacto adminis- 
tration of the new State of Israel. Abba Eban, the Israeli 
Ambassador in the USA (he represented the Jewish Agen- 
cy in the UN), subsequently wrote that "in five minutes 
President Truman announced that the State of Israel and 
its Government were recognised by the United States".** 
The news of this recognition reached Lake Success late 
that evening and came as a surprise even to the United 
States delegation, which was still peddling the trusteeship 
project. 

Before leaving the USA to take up his duties as head 
of the new state, Weizmann had another meeting with the 
American President. Later he. wrote in his memoirs: “We 
. . .discussed the economic and political aid which the 
State of Israel would need in the critical months ahead."*** 
He laid particular emphasis on the fact that the "Presi- 
dent showed special interest in the question of a loan for 
development projects, and in using the influence of the 
United States to insure the defence of Israel if possible, 
by preventing Arab aggression through United States ac- 
tion, or if war continued to be forced upon us, by insur- 
ing that we had the necessary army". His conclusion from 
this was that "the ideals of the State of Israel and the 


* The USSR recognised the State of Israel de jure on May 17, 
1948. 

** Abba Eban, Voice oi Israel, New York, 1957, p. 86. 

Chaim Weizmann, Op. cit., p. 481. 
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policies of Great Britain . . . were brought into bloody con- 

flicl " n ' n after the State of Israel was proclaimed, Britain 
a i isa provoked war in Palestine between Israel 
an 2 Ar«h ctuKs-Syria, Lebanon, Transjordan and 
Sypf members ot the League of Arab States). Saudi Ara- 
S. and Yemen declared their participation m the war on 
S fl of the Arab countries. In this armed conflict most 
' 6 , le ito^of Palestine designated by the UN for the 
establishment of an Arab state was occupied and annexed 
Tv Israel namely: Western Galilee, Western Negev and 
nL oflerusalem (New City)-altogether 6,600 square 
kilometres- Transjordan annexed Eastern Palestine and 
part of Jerusalem (Old City)-altogether 5.500 square 
Hlranetres- and Egypt annexed the small region of Gaza 
1258 square kilometres). The General Assembly decision 
of November 29, 1947 on the establishment of two states 
m PalSTne one of which was to be an Arab state thus 
remained unfulfilled. Israel carved out for herself 20 700 
square kilometres (or nearly four-fifths of Palestine) in 

defiance of the UN decision. 

After the war had lasted more than a year the Arab 
countries were compelled, by a UN decision, to sign an 
armistice with Israel recognising the status quo (these ar- 
mistice agreements between Israel and the Arab coun- 
tries— Egypt, Lebanon, Transjordan an <i Syria were 
signed in the period from February to July 1949 but due 
to 8 obstructions by Israel they did not lead to the conclu- 
sion of a lasting peace as envisaged by the UN decision). 
Israel's Zionist leaders used the Arab-Israeli war to fan 
chauvinism and expansionist aspirations in foreign policy, 
and to suppress the democratic movement in Israel her- 
self. In occupied territory the Israeli authorities estab- 
lished a terror regime. Part of the Arab population was 
physically exterminated, and over 900,000 Arabs hac o 
leave the country through fear of terrorist acts by Israeli 
extremists and, partially, under the influence of Arab na- 
tionalistic propaganda. Over 70 per cent of the Ara p 

* Chaim Weizmann, Op. cit., p. 481. M ,r nt i ov 

*♦ For details of the Arab-Israeli war of 1948-1949 see L - N - _ j 
Jordan in Modern Times, Russ, ed., Moscow, 1962, pp. 81-99, 
Berger, Op. cit., pp. 21-39. 
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Sre"hi 9 teen e T‘ S ource o, ArabWl, tension 

iTthis^pertod the USA rendered Israel substantial sup- 
nort * On the eve of the presidential elections m 1948 Tr 
man declared that the Israeli Government would not 
compelled without its own consent, to reduce the size of 
its territor'y.** *** In January 1949 the United States gave de 
jure recognition to Israel and granted her a large loan. 

The USA's military and political objectives in t 
Middle East after the Second World War merit closer at- 
tention. In July 1945, two months after nazi Germany was 
defeated, the following assessment of US policy in the 
Middle East was given in a semi-official broadcast over 

the American radio network: "... the Middle East 

about the strongest candidate for the beginning of the 

next war For that reason ... we ought to have a 

strong policy in the Middle East. The broadcast end- 

ed on the note that Palestine was the key of United States 
policy in the Middle East.**** ***** Another factor guiding the 
American strategists, who exerted a direct influence on 
the Palestine conflict, was, according to Frank E. Manuel, 
that, because of its proximity to the Soviet Union, the 
Middle East was a potential base for future military oper- 
ations against the USSR. For this purpose "Palestine had 
a unique combination of strategic characteristics. 

After the war the USA's positions in Palestine grew 
stronger. In 1945 American investments in that country 


* Count Folke Bernadotte of Sweden was in Palestine as United 
Nations mediator from May to September 1948. For his attempt to make 
Israel relinquish the Negev territory he was assassinated by Israeli ter- 
rorists. The new UN mediator Ralph Bunche helped Israel to maintain 
her grip on the occupied territories. 

** The American Laurence Griswold wrote that in this period the 
US "opposed any reduction of the size of the State of Israel unless 
Israel should itself consent" (Laurence Griswold, "This Sword for Allah", 
in Tension , Terror and Blood in the Holy Land , p. 19). 

*** Carl J. Friedrich, G. Landis, W. White, The Middle East: Zone 
of Conflict ?, No. 383, July 22, 1945, Chicago, p. 1. 

**** Ibid., p. i5. 

***** Frank E. Manuel, Op. cit., p. 336. 
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exceeded the prewar figure four-fold.* Right until the 
termination of the Mandate, 60 per cent of Palestine's ex- 
penditures in foreign currency were covered by "dona- 
tions" investments and other capital transfers, chiefly 
from the USA. As from the second half of 1947 the USA 
became the principal supplier of goods for the Palestin- 
ian, Lebanese and Iraqi markets 

The formation of the State of Israel enabled the USA 
to gain the upper hand in its long struggle for a redivi- 
sion of spheres of interest in the Middle East. But this also 
mdrkcd the beginning of a further exacerbation of the 
contradictions between the USA and the old colonial 
powers— Britain and France — in the Middle East. These 
contradictions are mounting under conditions witnessing 
the third stage of the general crisis of capitalism and the 
downfall of the colonial system. 

The role which the USA played in the creation of the 
State of Israel strengthened the ties between US imperial- 
ism and Israel's Zionist leaders. These ties, whose founda- 
tions were laid during the Yishuv period in Palestine, in- 
fluence Israel's economy, politics and ideology, in short, 
all aspects of her life. 


5. Population of Israel from the Formation 
of the State to the End 
of the Arab-Israeli War of 1948-1949 


At the time the Balfour Declaration was made (Novem- 
ber 1917) there were only 56,670 Jews in Palestine (cen- 
sus of 1916-1918). This was 10 per cent of the population. 
Five years later, in 1922, when Britain received the Man- 
date for Palestine, Jews comprised 11.1 per cent of the 
population.** In 1931 they comprised 16.8 per cent.*** 

It is necessary to bear in mind the composition and 
size of the population at the time the UN General As- 


* I. A. Genin, The Palestine Problem, Russ, ed., Moscow, 1948, p. 12. 

** Statistical Abstract of Palestine, 1944-1945, Jerusalem, 1946, p. 16; 
Government of Palestine. General Monthly Bulletin of Current Statistics, 
September 1946, p. 431. 

*** E. Mills, Census of Palestine, 1931. Population of Villages, Towns 
and Administrative Areas, Jerusalem, 1932. 
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sembly passed its decision .(November 1947) on Pales- 
tine's partition into two states. The following table gives 
an idea of the size, distribution by religion and growth of 
the population according to the figures for December 1945 
and November 1947* (in thousands): 



Total 

Moslems 

(chiefly 

Arabs) 

Jews 

Christians 

(chiefly 

Druses) 

Others 

1922 Census 

752.0 

589.1 

83.8 

71.1 

7.6 

End of 1945 

1,810.0 

1,101.5 

554.3 

139.3 

14.8 

November 1947 

1,845.0 

1,237.0 

608.0 

# 

. . / 

Increment in 1945 
over 1922 

1,075.9 

512.4 

470.5 

67.8 

7.2 

of which natural 
increment % 

64.0 

96.0 

28.0 

72.0 

90.0 

migration incre- 
ment % 

36.0 

4.0 

72.0 

28.0 

10.0 


* Under the heading: All religions. 


The Jewish population in Palestine thus increased 
mainly through immigration. It was concentrated chiefly 
in the regions of Jaffa, Ramie and Haifa. In Galilee, later 
annexed by Israel, only 15.6 per cent of the population 
were Jews, and in the region of Beersheba, likewise oc- 
cupied by Israel, only 2 per cent (including Gaza). In De- 
cember 1948 Israel had a population of 867,000, of whom 
759,000 were Jews and 108,000 Arabs. 

The Arab-Israeli war led to a change of the composi- 
tion, size and geographical distribution of the population 
(with the occupied territories, Israel embraced 77 per cent 
of Palestine). At the close of 1949 the population of Israel 
numbered 1,173,900, of whom 86.4 per cent were Jews and 
13.6 per cent Arabs. 

Thus, prior to the formation of Israel, the population 
of the northern region (Galilee) consisted of 84 per cent 
Arabs and 16 per cent Jews; in 1951 the population of this 
region was: 43.5 per cent Arabs and 56.1 per cent Jews. 
In the southern region (Beersheba) Jews had earlier com- 


* Statistical Abstract of Palestine, 1944-1945, pp. 22-23. 
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m-icprl 2 Der cent of the population, while in 1951—79 per 
?ent the P Arab population falling from 98 to 21 per cent. 
In Haifa where in 1948 the population was predominantly 
Jewish, Arabs nevertheless comprised 38.1 per cent, while 
in iW onlv 6 per cent were Arabs. 

ThP swiftest growth of the Jewish population in Israel 
was obseTveTin 8 .1,, period from 1948 to 1951, chiefly 
through immigration (in thousands). 



1948 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 


(15. V) 


(end of 

year) 


Total 

649.6 

758.7 

1,013.9 

1,203.0 

1,404.4 

Population incre- 
ment 


109.1 

255.2 

189.1 

201.4 

Through immigra- 
tion 

% 


101.8 

239.0 

169.4 

173.9 


93.3 

93.6 

89.5 

86.3 


The Jews who went to Palestine in the period from 1919 
to 1948 came from: Europe— 87.5 per cent; Asia and Afri- 
ca — 10.7 per cent; America— 1.8 per cent. In 1948 local- 
born Jews comprised only 35 per cent of the Israeli popula- 
tion.** This is a relatively high figure, inasmuch as it in- 
cludes children born in recent immigrant families. The 
three-year massive immigration into Israel ended in 
October 1951 mainly on account of the difficult economic 
situation. Moreover, "selective immigration" was intro- 
duced at the close of 1951. 


* Statistical Abstract ol Israel, 1959/60, 1960, No. 11, PP- 7 ' 9 ' 1Q „ 

** Moshe Sicron, Immigration to Israel, 1948-1953, Jerusalem, 

pp. 28, 31. 


Chapter 2 


STATE SYSTEM 


1. Structure 

Israel is a bourgeois republic with the division of power 
and formal bourgeois-democratic freedoms intrinsic to 
this form of government. In Israel, as in any other bour- 
geois state, the executive power is in the hands of the 
bourgeoisie, which enables the bourgeois leadership to 
use the state machine as a vehicle to strengthen its posi- 
tions and govern, oppress and exploit the working people. 

The reactionary, nationalistic ideology of Zionism 
predominating in Israel permeates all aspects of life, in- 
cluding the state apparatus, the bourgeois political parties 
and public organisations. In other words, painstakingly 
concealed behind a facade of parliamentary democracy 
reaction manifests itself not only vigorously but in the 
most subtle forms. 

No written Constitution exists. There are so-called fun- 
damental laws,* which determine the foundation of the 
state system, the division of power and the formation, 
structure and competence of the organs of state power. 
These laws are: Transition Law of February 16, 1949; 
Second Knesset Elections Law of April 12, 1951; State Pres- 
ident (Tenure) Law of December 3, 1951; Knesset Elections 


* The absence of a Constitution makes it easier for the ruling circles 
to pass all kinds of anti-democratic laws and introduce reactionary 
amendments into the existing legislation. The basic rights and freedoms 
of Israeli citizens are devoid of constitutional guarantees. 
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Law of February 17, 1955; Basic (Knesset) Law of Febru- 
ary 12, 1958; Basic State President Law of June 16, 1965.* 
It is claimed by the ruling circles that this absence of 
a written Constitution has been borrowed from British 
tradition. Actually, the Constitution that was drafted ac- 
corded fairly broad economic and social rights to the Is- 
raeli working people. This did not suit the ruling Zionist- 
bourgeois elite, with the result that the question of a Con- 
stitution was shelved and, as Yehezkel Dror notes, the 
official mind is that there is no need "to replace the pres- 
ent arrangement with a written formal Constitution".** 
Legislative power is exercised by the Knesset, a one- 
chamber parliament consisting of 120 members elected for 
a four-year term. Suffrage is formally enjoyed by all citi- 
zens over the age of 18 (eligibility for election is attained 
at the age of 21). The electoral system is founded on 
proportional representation, the voting being conducted in 
accordance with party lists. The seats in the Knesset are 
distributed in accordance with the number of votes given 
for each of the party lists individually. 

Knesset members, who must be Israeli citizens, enjoy 
immunity and various rights.*** Persons holding certain 
official posts, for example, the President, the State Inspec- 
tor, judges, rabbis or the Chief of the General Staff, may 
not be Knesset members. The Knesset may be dissolved 
before the expiry of its term only by its own decision, in 
which case a special law is passed. However, a Knesset 
whose term has expired continues to function until the new 
Knesset is convened. The Knesset elects the President 
(and may relieve him of this post), approves the Govern- 
ment's composition, after endorsing its programme and 
political line, dissolves the Government in the event of a 


* Laws ol the Stale of Israel, 5709 — 1949, Vol. Ill, pp. 3-4; 5711— 
1950/51, Vol. V, pp. 99-117; 5712— 1951/52, Vol. VI, pp. 4-5; 5715- 
1954/55, Vol. IX, pp. 30-52; 5718— 1957/58, Vol. XII, pp. 85-89; Israel 
Government Yearbook , 5725 (1964/65), p. 27. 

“ Yehezkel Dror, "Structure and Working of the Israeli Govern- 
ment", India Quarterly, New Delhi, October-December 1960, Vol. XVI, 
No. 4, p. 321. 

Under the Knesset Members (Immunity, Rights and Duties) Law 
of June 25, 1951; see Laws ol the State of Israel, 5711 — 1950/51, Vol. V, 
pp. 149-52. 
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vote of no confidence, ratifies agreements, adopts the 
Budget, fixes taxes and so forth. 

Legislation may be initiated by the Government, in- 
dividual Knesset members or groups of members. In prac- 
tice, however, bills initiated individually become laws only 
in exceptional cases. 

Passed by a simple majority in the Knesset, laws come 
into force only after they are signed by the Prime Minister 
and the Minister responsible for their execution, sanc- 
tioned by the President, and published (within ten days) 
in Reshumot, the official gazette. 

The agenda for Knesset proceedings is proposed by the 
Government without consulting the Opposition. 

The Opposition is represented by several parties, each 
of which usually acts on its own. Upon reaching tempor- 
ary agreement the Opposition parties can compel the 
Government to resign, but they cannot form the alterna- 
tive Government. The Communist Opposition group uses 
the Knesset to expose the anti-popular policies of the rul- 
ing circles. 

Although formally the Knesset has wide prerogatives, 
it does not control the Government in key spheres such as 
foreign policy and military questions. The Western re- 
searcher Scott D. Johnston says that the government oc- 
cupies a controlling position also in legislation.* 

The Knesset has standing committees in whose hands 
most of the work is concentrated; the posts in these com- 
mittees are distributed in accordance with the influence 
enjoyed by the parties represented in the parliament. 
Nonetheless, the ruling circles have barred the Commu- 
nist group from- the key security, foreign affairs and finan- 
ce committees. Relative to these committees a limited re- 
presentation rule has been established under which only 
those parties may be represented which have at least eight 
seats in the Knesset. This rule was laid down expressly "to 
keep the Communist deputies out of the two committees 
with access to confidential security information".** 


* Scott D. Johnston, "Party Politics and Coalition Cabinets in the 
Knesset of Israel", Middle Eastern Affairs, New York, Vol. XIII, No. 5, 

1962, p. 133. 

“ Marver H. Bernstein, The Politics ol Israel . The First Decade of 
Statehood, Princeton, New Jersey, 1957, p. 98. 
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The state is headed by a President elected by the 

Knesset S f or a term of five years. However, even bourgeois 
Knesset 101 „ Israel - s President is purely a- formal 

if Ut 5°nf state"* His functions are mostly of a represen- 
tative nature. He has the right to nominate the candidate 
^ Premiership but cannot veto the passage of. a law. 
n the sphere of foreign relations he signs international 
~PJnt\ armoints diplomatic and consular representa- 
tion ^e Emendation of the Foreign Minister) 
and revives foreign diplomatic representatives. In home 
Sairfhe appoints the State Inspector, has the right to 
S amnesPs, appoints the judges of the Supreme Court 
and of the courts of other instances, accepts the resigna- 
tion of he Government, and signs all the laws passed by 
the Knesset with the exception of laws concerning his own 

C °TSy, in Israel all the power is in the hands of the 
Government. This highest organ of executive authority is 
Srmaliy subordinated and responsible to the Knesset. 
Every new Government must receive a vote of confidence 
m the Knesset and resign in the event a motion of no con- 
fidence is carried. The Government is formed, by com- 
mission of the President, by the leader of the party with 
Xe majority of the seats in the Knesset. Ministers (includ- 
ing the Prime Minister) may be members or non-members 
of § the Knesset. There is no limitation on the numerical 
composition of the Government. Ministers ma Y a PP°‘" 
one or two deputies with the transfer to them of part of 
the functions within their competence. The Government 
has the right to vest all or most of its authority and com- 
petence in the Prime Minister or individual Ministers A 
Government that has resigned remains in office until 

new Government is formed. , 

The Government directs foreign policy, draws up 
Budget, controls the country's finances and economy de- 
termines military policy, supervises the fulfilment of law 
and Government decisions by administrative agencies 
co-ordinates their operations. The Israeli author Ben] a 
Akzin clearly shows the division of power in Israel, h 
writes: . .since the Cabinet is generally composed ot tne 


* Marver H. Bernstein, Op. cit., p. 144. 
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ing to the legislative body, the supreme direct \° h n 
tlonal affairs is, Jo all intents and purposes, in the hands 

° f Emergency "legislation ("delegated legislation") is 

another Vehicle giving the Government enormous powen 

Official Israeli circles themselves admit that in practice 
the Government "may enact urgent legislation^ ^ 
nf emergency regulations".** Application of the principle 
of coSive responsibility of the Government members 
gives the Prime Minister (since the numerical composition 
of the Government is not established constitutiona y) 
ceptionally wide powers, enabling him to compel- the res- 
ignation of objectionable or dissentient Ministers, or 
change the Government at his discretion. 

A Basic Law passed in 1949 and reaffirmed in the pro- 
grammes of all the Governments since 1951 makes the 
Government collectively responsible to the Knesset. 

Under this principle, on the one hand, the Government 
is collectively responsible to the Knesset and, on the other, 
individual Ministers have to abide by a Government 
majority decision even when they disagree with that deci- 
sion. Ministers must have the Government's sanction to 
vote in the Knesset against Government majority decisions 
or to abstain from voting, otherwise they have to resign 
before voting in the Knesset. In the Government pro- 
gramme of January 12, 1966, the individual responsibility 
of a Minister for his vote in the Knesset was extended to 
responsibility for the voting of the Minister's party group 
in the Knesset. Moreover, the Government is the sole body 
determining the questions on which freedom to vote or 
to abstain from voting is granted. 

In a coalition Government the discipline imposed by 
the coalition greatly extends the powers of the Prime. Min- 


* Benjamin Akzin, “The Structure of Government in Israel", Public 
Administration in Israel and Abroad , I960. An Annual Collection of 
Translations from Hebrew Articles, Jerusalem, 1961, p. 8. 

** State of Israel. Government Yearbook 5711 (1950), Jerusalem, 
1950, p. 62. 
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ister and of the majority party represented by him. These 
powers become particularly discretionary in view of the 
Prime Minister's essentially unlimited possibility of using 
the right to resign, which automatically leads to the res- 
ignation of the Government. 

As we have noted, the absence of a law establishing 
the Government's numerical composition and the possibil- 
itv of increasing the powers of individual Ministers and, 
particularly, of the Prime Minister, give the governing 
party an effective means of exerting political pressure. 
This has grown into a source of a bitter struggle between 
the parties and of backstage manipulations in the coali- 
tion Governments. This struggle comes to the surface when 
a new Government is formed, when the Prime Minister 
holds preliminary talks with representatives of the other 
parties in the Knesset. The Prime Minister has the final 
say in the distribution of ministerial portfolios on an inter- 
party basis when the Government and its programme are 
submitted for approval by the Knesset. 

This concentration of executive power is particularly 
evident in the functions of the Government's standing 
committees. To use the evidence of ^ ehezkel Dror, the 
Government is the "central (integrated) policy-making 
organ; especially important in this respect are the Govern- 
ment committees, to which significant authority has been 
delegated by the Government, and which operate as 
central co-ordinating machineries on economic policy, 
legislation, etc."* In emergencies the Prime Minister has 
the right to form ad hoc committees, heading most of them. 
Such committees are set up to look into questions such as 
acts of terrorism, strikes, a threat to the nation's security, 
military policy, and breaches of coalition unity in the 
Government. By invoking the prerogatives given him by 
his office and by the majority party headed by him, the 
Prime Minister can thus form "mini-Governments" in the 
Government and delegate Government affairs to them. 

With the Government wielding immense power, State 
Inspector appointed by the President for a term of five 
years and formally accountable to the Knesset plays only 
a nominal role. His powers to exercise supreme and in- 


• Yehezkel Dror, Op. cit., p. 324. 
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Hpnpndent control, particularly over the country s finances, 


Let us again try to trace how Israel's ruling elite 
exercises unrestricted power. Joseph Badi, for instance, 
has drawn a diagram showing how under Ben Gurion 
power was exercised through an "unofficial system . This 
was a chain of authority consisting of 12 links: 1) Ben 
Gurion; 2) Hav6reynu— a non-official group of Ben Gu- 
rion’s inner circle, consisting of Mapai Ministers and the 
Mapai Secretary General (i. e., of the party represented by 
Ben Gurion), and also of the Secretary General of the 
Histadrut, the Mapai-influenced central trade union orga- 
nisation; 3) the Secretariat General of Mapai; 4) the Cen- 
tral Committee of Mapai; 5) the Mapai leadership in the 
Knesset; 6) the Mapai faction in the Knesset; 7) the coali- 
tion leadership in the Knesset; 8) the Central Committee 
of the Histadrut; 9) the Presidium of the Knesset; 10) the 
Coalition Government, with Mapai holding the majority 
of the ministries; 11) the coalition majority in the Knesset; 
and 12) the Civil Service, with most of its key positions in 
Mapai's hands. 

This brings Badi round to the conclusion that "through 
this chain of command Ben Gurion virtually controls the 
entire life of Israel".* 

There is every justification for writing that the “most 
important issues — war and peace, relations between Israel 
and the imperialist countries, questions of foreign policy 
generally — are decided not by Parliament and not even 
by the Government as a whole, but by the military clique 
closely associated with the ex-premier Ben Gurion".** 

The pattern of the period of British rule in Palestine 
underlies the administrative structure in Israel.*** There 
are three kinds of local authorities: municipal corpora- 
tions, local councils and rural district councils. On De- 


* Joseph Badi, Op. cit., p. 177. 

** World Marxist Review, January 1964, Vol. 1, No. 1, p. 24. 

'** See, for instance, Edwin Samuel, British Traditions in the Ad- 
ministration ol Israel, London, 1957, p. 14. On British traditions in Israel's 
state administration and on the question of a Constitution also see 
L. F. Rushbrook Williams, The State of Israel, London, 1957, pp. 150, 
152, 153. 
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cember 31, 1967 there were 26 municipalities (24 Jewish), 

114 local councils (76 Jewish) and 47 district councils com- 
prising 683 villages (666 Jewish). I 

The legal system is represented by secular and religious 
courts. As the highest appellate court and the high court 
of justice, the Supreme Court handles cases concerning 
members of the Government and the top echelon in the 
Civil Service without, however, having the right to 
adjudge the actions of the Government as illegal. 

The area courts are appellate courts of first instance; 
the lower courts are the magistrate and municipal courts. 
The rabbinical courts have exclusive jurisdiction in mat- 
ters of marriage and the family, and in religious matters. 
They function on the basis of the ancient Talmudic laws 
that humiliate human dignity and are of a highly reac- 
tionary nature. The fact that the essentially reactionary 
laws of the Rabbinate are broadly applied is mentioned 
by Shabtai Rosenne, of Israel, who writes: "Whenever 
our experts find in Jewish law a provision which we can 
adapt to the needs of our modern . . . country, we give it 
priority over the provisions of other law systems."** 
Moreover, there are Moslem (functioning on the basis of 
the Shariat) and Christian religious courts, and special 
military courts. 

Israel's voluminous and steadily expanding legisla- 
tion*** mirrors the intricate mechanism of a developed 
bureaucratic state machine. The large number of emer- 
gency laws bears out the expansionist nature of Israel s 
foreign policy and shows the monopoly concentration of 
power in the hands of the Government. Since no Constitu- 
tion exists in Israel, but only a number of organic laws, a 
sharp political struggle rages over the determination of 
the nature of laws, i.e., over the breakdown of laws into 
basic, ordinary, extraordinary and so forth. 


* Statistical Abstract oi Israel, 1968, No. 19, pp. 32-33. 

“ Shabtai Rosenne, The Constitutional and Legal System ol Israel, 
New York, October 1957, p. 11. The fundamentals of Jewish law are 
studied as a compulsory subject at the Law Department of the Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem. , 

*’* The Provisional State Council passed 98 laws, the First Knes 
231, the Second 281 and the Third 29Z 
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The absense of a Constitution opens the door wide 
for political arbitrary rule and all sorts of lawlessness and 
abuse of power by the Israeli rulers. 

2. Classes In Israeli Society 

In line with Zionist theory, Israel's ruling elite claims 
that no antagonistic classes or antagonistic class contradic- 
tions exist in Israel, maintaining that a harmony of class 
interests reigns in Israeli society. Official propaganda 
holds that Israel is a homogeneous Jewish state, whose 
unity rests on the "historical and specific mission" and 
"general tasks" of Jewry as a whole. Therefore, it argues, 
in Israel society is not and cannot be divided into antago- 
nistic classes: the Israelis are brothers in blood, brothers 
in origin, in other words, a united people, while "Israel is 
a society of workers", and so on and so forth. 

An effort to substantiate the reactionary idea that Is- 
rael is a classless Jewish state was made, for example, by 
David Ben Gurion, former leader of the governing Mapai 
Party. In the foreword to the Government Yearbook for 
1961/1962 he wrote: "There has never been a feudal class 
amongst us; on the contrary, it is our pleasant and progres- 
sive tradition that all the children of Israel are sons of 
kings."* He described capitalist Israel as "a society of 
workers, reliant on the labour of hand and brain, without 
exploitation, deprivation or discrimination".** 

The spirit of this Zionist propaganda is sustained not 
only in Israel. Edwin Samuel, for instance, writes: "The 
Welfare State presupposes a one-class society."*** The 
American researcher M. Roshwald argues that "it is hardly 
possible to speak of social classes in Israel in the sense 
attached to this term in Western Europe".**** 

However, while trying to prove the social integrity of 
Israeli society, bourgeois authors have to acknowledge the 
existence of definite leading groups. For all his arguments, 


* David Ben Gurion, "Achievements and Tasks of Our Generation", 
Israel Government Yearbook 5722 (1961/62), 1962, p. LIX 

** Ibid., p. LXII. 

*" E. Samuel, Op. cit., p. 43. 

**** M. Roshwald, "Political Parties and Social Classes in Israel", So- 
cial Research, July 1956, p. 201. 
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Edwin Samuel, whom we quoted above, had to admit that 
"an administrative class is slowly coming into existence 
and securing adequate differentials".* Yehezkel Dror, 
also quoted above, is more emphatic on this point, writ- 
ing- " the political elite become more recognised and 
defined contacts between the political elite and other 
sectors of the population become more formalised."** 

An unbiased assessment of the situation in Israel was made 
by the British author S. Alexander, who wrote as early as 
1949 about a growing consciousness of class division and 
antagonism amongst the people of Israel.*** 

Social differentiation and also the concentration of I 
wealth in the hands of the minority with the simultaneous 
impoverishment of the majority are progressing swiftly in 

Israel. . , . _ ! 

According to the classification accepted in Israeli 

statistics, 50 per cent of the national income comprises the 
wages and salaries of the employed population. This cor- 
responds to the individual income within the limits of the 
minimum cost of living. However, if we take into account 
dependents (roughly 10 per cent of the total number of 
employed) and exclude civil servants who usually have a 
slightly higher salary, we shall find that the income of 
those directly engaged in production usually falls short 
of the cost of living. 

The other half of the national income is accounted for 
by entrepreneurs, artisans and members of co-operatives 
(moshavei ovdim) and kibbutzim. The incomes of the 
small artisans are usually very inconsiderable. The tenant- 
farmers in the agricultural co-operatives are mostly work- 
ing peasants whose incomes at best do not exceed the cost 
of production. Lastly, the kibbutzniks cannot in fact be 
taken into account because the lion's share of their income 
remains in the safes of a small group of leaders of the kib- 
butz movement. Consequently, half of Israel's national in- 
come is made up mainly of the revenues of a small group 
of capitalists, who do not directly participate in the pro- 
duction process. In 1963 this group comprised 11,000 

* E. Samuel, Op. cit. f p. 28. 

** Yehezkel Dror, Op. cit., p. 316. 

••• S. Alexander, "Developing Class Struggles in Israel", world /vews 
and Views , Vol. 29, No. 21, May 21, 1949, p. 242. 
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neoole. In other words, most of the country s. national 
weaUh belongs to a handful of bankers, industrialists, big 
farmers and kibbutz leaders, and also to foreign monop- 

° lie The following figures, given in percentages, show the 
share of the taxes (including income taxes) paid by the 
main groups of tax-payers in 1963/64:* 

34 9 

Self-employed 2 3 9 

Companies 4 j' 2 

Employed 

In other words, the capitalists pay less than one-fourth 

of the taxes. , .. , . .. , 

The Government's practice of according substantial 

subsidies and, in some cases, the entire needed capital 
to industrialists, including foreign industrialists, and, 
above all, its policy of granting all sorts of privileges to 
monopoly, chiefly American, capital are to a laige extent 
promoting the growth and strengthening of the big bour- 
geoisie. The top echelon in the administration is recruited 
from the big bourgeoisie. The interests of the Government 
closely intertwine with those of private local and foreign 
capital and this has a definite influence on the official 
home and foreign policy. 

Lately, the Israeli middle bourgeoisie has markedly 
gained in strength and been showing a tendency towards 
more independence from foreign capital. However, it is 
still dependent on Government credits and, in the long run, 
on overseas credits. This is slowing down its development. 
In the sphere of export its possibilities are restricted by 
the high cost of production and inadequate markets, thus 
making it more dependent on Government grants-in-aid. 

The working people consist of the working class, 
small holders and tenant farmers and the working intel- 
ligentsia (workers by brain, civil servants and people in 
the liberal professions). In the struggle against monopoly 
domination the artisans and the small shopkeepers are 
joining the working class, the working farmers and the 
working intelligentsia. 


p. 144 


Israel Government Yearbook, 5725 (1964/65), December 1964, 
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A point to be stressed again is that Israeli society is 
divided into antagonistic classes. The ruling elite is doing 
everything to obstruct the growth of the class struggle 
with measures such as turning the trade unions into state 
agencies. To some extent the class struggle is hindered by 
the fact that a large section of the immigrants, particularly 
from European countries, consists of middle- and petty- 
bourgeois elements. This also gives rise to opportunist 
tendencies: 

The 14th Congress of the Communist Party of Israel 
had full grounds for stating: "The realities of the situation 
in Israel are the following: the swift pace of capitalist de- 
velopment as well as the policy deliberately pursued by 
the Government have led to accelerated social polarisa- 
tion. On the one hand, the formation of a small stratum of 
millionaires making super-profits and getting richer every 
day, and, on the other, the impoverishment of the work- 
ing class and all working and popular strata accompanied 
by the creation of a large distressed section of the popula- 
tion living in extreme poverty. This process of enrichment 
of the rich and impoverishment of the toiler has been par- 
ticularly stepped up in recent years.'" 


3. Political Parties 

The system of political parties mirrors the alignment 
of class forces. A feature of political life in Israel is the 
existence of a large number of parties. For instance, at the 
1959 Knesset elections there were 26 party electoral lists, 
while at the 1965 elections there were 17. The Communist 
Party, which champions the interests of the Israeli working 
people, is the only party pursuing a Marxist line. Uniting 
Jews and Arabs in its ranks, it has been for decades a 
model of friendship and co-operation on a class basis be- 
tween these two principal peoples of Israel. So-called la- 
bour parties include Mapam, Achdut Ha'avoda (a Right- 
wing organisation) and the social-reformist Mapai, the 
principal ruling party. In 1965, Rafi (Israel Labour List) 


■ The Communis t Party o I Israel. The 14th Congress (31.V-3.VI.1961, 
Tel Aviv- Jaffa), pp. 57-58. 
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emerged from Mapai as an ultra-Right organisation. In 
1968 Mapai, Achdut Ha'avoda and Rafi merged to form 
Mm (Israel Labour Party). The Liberal Party the Indepen- 
dent Labour Party, the extremist fascist Herut and the 
religious parties are bourgeois organisations. 

All these parties (with the exception of two orthodox 

religious parties) are Zionist. 

In addition, there are three small Arab parties. 

Bourgeois authors attribute the existence of this large 
number of political parties to the "cultural and linguistic 
diversity within the international Zionist movement. . . . 
Zionists were also divided between varying shades of 
secularists and orthodox religious Jews. Robert F. Lam- 
berg, of West Germany, speaks also of "socio-political 
factors" determining the party structure in Israel. "Hiese 
factors, he says, include immigration and religious influ- 
ences not only in specific and social interests but also in 
inner-party political life.* ** 

The large number of political parties reflects, above 
all, the class heterogeneity of the social pattern. Moreover, 
the main parties were formed and began to function long 
before Israel was created. Also of significance is the cir- 
cumstance that since 1948 there has been considerable 
immigration from different countries and different social 
strata, and these immigrants constitute "the huge majority 
of the voting population".*** 

Many bourgeois authors characterise Israel as a "party 
state"- Alfred Sherman, of the USA, for instance, quite 
rightly says that all aspects of life in Israel are "politicised 
and 'partified' ".**** People find that formal party member- 
ship is the only way to enjoy benefits and conveniences.***** 
The Zionist parties influence political and social life, some 
of them controlling economic, public and cultural organi- 
sations, thereby giving their leaders weight in the every- 
day life of Israeli citizens, particularly in the decision of 


■ Marver H. Bernstein, Op. cit., p. 54. 

Robert F. Lamberg, "Die politischen Parteien Israels", Politische 
Studien, Munich, January 1961, No. 129, p. 21. 

*** Oscar Kraines, Op. cit., p. 61. 

**** Alfred Sherman. "Israeli Socialism and the Multi-Party System", 
The World Today. London, Volume 17, No. 5, May 1961, pp. 218, 220. 

***** Marver H. Bernstein, Op. cit., pp. 55-56. 
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questions like employment, housing and so forth. As a 
result, one-fourth of Israel's voting population are for- 
mally party members. On the basis of Zionism the ruling 
elite can usually maintain relative political stability. 

The differences between the Zionist parties and their 
leaderships do not, as a rule, go beyond the framework 
of home policy, and chiefly concern over spheres of polit- 
ical influence. Moreover, their basic programme demands 
are similar. For instance, in economic policy they are 
agreed on the question of attracting foreign private capital, 
US capita! in particular. In foreign policy there is no dis- 
agreement, for example, on the question of consolidating 
relations between Israel and the USA, or on the question 
of intensifying expansionist plans relative to the Arab 
countries (this is borne out by the unprovoked aggression 
against Arab countries in June 1967). In the ideological 
field they preach nationalism which hamstrings the class 
struggle of the working masses. 

The Israeli Zionist parties are a component of the in- 
ternational Zionist movement. The World Zionist Orga- 
nisation, the American Oscar Kraines notes, actively 
"encouraged the formation of parties in support of Zion- 
ism".* The Zionist parties in Israel co-operate with 
"Jewish communities abroad" with the aim of receiving 
aid from them ostensibly for the promotion of immigra- 
tion and the establishment of settlements. Most of these 
parties receive financial aid from Zionist and Jewish or- 
ganisations abroad and have agencies in the capitalist 
countries. They are thus the channel providing contact 
with reactionary international Zionist elements, who act 
in solidarity with imperialism and neo-colonialism. 

Let us briefly review the social nature, programmes 
and activities of the various political parties in Israel. 

Ever since its foundation in 1948, the Communist Party 
of Israel has been in the centre of Israel's political life, 
resolutely fighting for the working people's interests in 
home and foreign policy and supporting the national lib- 
eration struggle of the Arab peoples. It is guided by the 
"unshakable ideological, political and organisational 
principles, stemming from the inexhaustible fount of 


# Oscar Kraines, Op. cit., p. 63. 
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creative Marxism-Leninism".* It wages a struggle against 
the Israeli brand of Right reformism and opportunism, 
demands that Israel cease following in the wake of the 
imperialist powers, and presses for national independence, 
a neutralist policy, a just, peaceful settlement of Arab- 
Israeli relations, equal rights for the Arab community in 
Israel and improved relations with the Soviet Union and 
other socialist countries.** The Israeli Communists regard 
the struggle for democracy as part and parcel of the 
struggle for socialism. They make it clear that they uphold 
the right of the Arab population of Palestine to self-de- 
termination and favour the peaceful settlement of all 
outstanding issues in the Middle East. The CPI "advocates 
the nationalisation of the big foreign monopolies and of 
Israel's national wealth in natural resources".*** 

These programme aims were formulated at the CPI’s 
14th Congress in June 1961, and reaffirmed by the 16th 
Congress which sat from January 30 to February 1, 1969. 
The latter congress assessed the situation in Israel itself 
and in the Middle East, showed the reasons behind the 
Arab-Israeli conflict and denounced the aggression that 
was unleashed by the Israeli rulers in June 1967. It defined 
the CPI's tactics and its tasks (including the task of avert- 
ing another war and creating an anti-imperialist front). It 
reasserted the Party's basic programme proposition — the 
creation of a socialist system of administration in Israel — 
and passed a resolution under the heading “The Jewish 
Question and Zionism in Our Day", which exposes the 
dangerous character of the bourgeois-nationalist ideology 
and policy of Zionism, which has been placed entirely in 
the service of imperialism.**** 

After the 14th Congress (and until 1962) the CPI 
membership increased 24 per cent,***** while since 1966, 
i. e., after the split in the party, the membership has risen 
12.5 per cent. At the Knesset elections the CPI's backing 
grew from 15,148 votes in 1949 to 42,1 11 votes in 1961. 


* Communist Party of Israel. The 14th Congress, p. 129. 

** Ibid., pp. 109-10. 

W/io's Who in Israel, 1965, Tel Aviv, January 1965, p. 673. 

Materials of the 16th Congress", Tel Aviv, 30th January-lst Feb- 
ruary, 1969, Information Bulletin, 1969, No. 3-4, Special Issue dd a 
36, 72, 186-214. w 

***** World Marxist Review, Vol. 5, June 1962, No. 6, p. 39. 
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A split occurred in the CPI in May 1965 with the 
breakaway of the Mikunis-Sneh group. This split was 
chiefly due to the aggravation of the political situation in 
the country as a result of bourgeois-nationalist and Zion- 
ist passions. This affected the views of vacillating ele- 
ments in the CPI making them depart from Marxist class 
and internationalist positions. 

The Mikunis-Sneh group embraced undisguised na- 
tionalism, and in June 1967 made common cause with the 
Israeli ruling circles in the aggression against the Arab 
countries. Its newspaper, Kol Ha am, prints anti-Soviet 
propaganda. 

Headed by Meir Vilner, Secretary of the CC Political 
Bureau, the Communist Party of Israel firmly adheres to 
Marxist-Leninist positions. 

Its press organs are the weekly Zu Haderech, the news- 
paper Al-Ittihad and the journals Information Bulletin 
and Dei Weg. 

Mapam and Achdut Ha'avoda, which style themselves 
social-democratic, Left-Zionist parties, propagate Zionism, 
ignore the class interests of the Israeli working people 
and pursue a policy of conciliation with the Israeli na- 
tionalist and monopoly elite. Setting class solidarity at 
nought, they have shut the door on the Communist Party 
and refused to form a united workers' front. Moreover, 
their leaderships, particularly that of Achdut Ha'avoda, 
have closed ranks with the bourgeois parties and also with 
Mapai on the basis of anti-communism. 

In line with the misguided thesis that influence must 
be brought to bear on the Israeli Government from within, 
Mapam and Achdut Ha'avoda have taken part in Mapai- 
headed coalition governments. For many years the Mapam 
and Achdut Ha'avoda leaders have served as "Left-wing" 
cover for the Ben Gurion Cabinet.* These parties were in 
the Coalition Government formed in 1965 and then in 
1970. In fact, they have become menials of the Israeli 
ruling elite with its dangerous pro-imperialist, expansion- 
ist policy of further undermining the country's economic 
and political independence. The aims pursued by the 


* Communist Party ot Israel. The 1 4th Congress, p. 125. 
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reformist and opportunist leaderships of Mapam and 
Achdut Ha'avoda have nothing in common with the in- 
terests of the overwhelming majority of these parties 
members, who are working people.* TT . 

Mapam (Mifleget Hapoalim Hameuchedet or United 
Workers' Party) was formed in 1948 as a result of the 
merging together of three Left-wing workers Zionist par- 
ties: Hashomer Hatzair (Young Guard), Achdut Ha'avoda 
(Unity of Labour) and Poalei Zion Smol (Left Workers of 
Zion). Prior to the proclamation of the State of Israel 
Mapam was called Hashomer Hatzair and tried to adapt 
some Marxist principles to Zionism, advocated the crea- 
tion of a bi-national Jewish-Arab state in Palestine and 
adopted a friendly attitude to the Soviet Union. In the 
initial years after the State of Israel was proclaimed Ma- 
pam’s demands were of a democratic nature: nationalisa- 
tion of private enterprises, renunciation of the policy of 
subordinating the country's interests to US monopoly 
capital, and normalisation of relations with the Arab 
rnimfrinc Rut thpn Hpapnpratino into conciliation, it in 


effect renounced these demands. 

Mapam advocates "a regime of progress and economic 
planning to further the absorption of new immigrants in 
the native land of the Jewish people" and "the formation 
of a united labour front at the head of a coalition govern- 
ment''.** Its conciliatory attitudes, equivocation and in- 
consistence are the reason for the declarative nature of 
its programme. In words, it demands, for instance, equality 
for the Arab community and the abolition of the military 
regime in the Arab settlements in Israel. But on account 
of its co-operation in the Coalition Government, which 
proclaimed a "firm Zionist" line, the Arabs, as even 
bourgeois authors find, "have hardly responded to Ma- 
pam's appeals".*** 

In 1967, as a component of the Coalition Government, 
Mapam took part in the June aggression against Arab 
countries. Mapam's bloc with Mai (Israel Labour Party) in 
January 1969 was the logical outcome of its entire policy. 


* Ibid., pp. 114, 119. 

** Who's Who in Israel, 1965, p. 672. 
*‘* Oscar Kraines, Op. cit., p. 69. 
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v, cionified its elimination as a political 

total discrediting in the eyes ot the wo, king 

the c'asy rug wor kers— kibbutzniks— who must give 

is played by rur proletariat. Zionist ideas, which 

leadership to the urban in ils new Political 
Mapam shares, a ■ P _ n which it is slale d that 
Platform, adop t international Zionist movement and 
MaP-- P^Uve in the national Zionist movements of all 
should be active number of printed organs, mclud- 

ST r Sht" 

f 7innl In 1948 Achdut Ha avoda niergad with Mb 
neon but in 1954 it again came forward as an independent 
Dartv It is a Left-Zionist petty-bourgeois organisation, 
whSi like Mapam, preaches Zionist socialism with, un- 
like Mapam, a heavier accent on nationalism. Its joUo, 
-active self-defence"** relative to the Arab countries 
brought its leadership into one and the same camp wrdi 
Israel's bourgeois rulers in a. programme of expansion. 
Achdut Ha'avoda is hostile to the Soviet Union. 

Lately this party has been moving steadily, towards 
social-reformismf becoming a tributary of f Mapai ideolog- 
ically and politically. There is little to cho 
their policies.*** Achdut Ha'avoda s national co 
in May 1961 showed that the leadership was bent on turn 
ing the party into a modified variant of Mapai and ult. 
matelv fusing with it.**** The fusion took place in 19w- 
Merged with Mapai and Rafi, Achdut Ha'avoda openly 
displayed its nationalism. Its printed organs are the new 


• Platlonn ot the World Union ot Mapam ^Mapam-t.e^Poa(c^on ^ 
Hashomer Hatzair), Tel Aviv, August 1959, pp. 8-10, Who . 

Israel, 1960, p. 613. 

M Who's Who in Israel, 1965, p. 670. 

**• Communist Party of Israel. The 14th Congress, p. i* • 

M»* Iktd 
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paper Lamerhav and the weekly Folksblat. Us General 
Secretary is Israel Bar -Yehuda.^ ^ mernberS hip is 

The main ruling party party but is actually a 

Mapai, which calls Use organisation. Mapai (Mif- 

social-refornnst, Right-Zionist g Israel) was 

leget Poalei Erets Isra ® l -^° e U r r gi ne^ of the Zionist Ha- 
founded in 1930 through the mergm^m ^ (Workers 

poel Hatzair (Young or ) on alistic ideas of the 

of Zion), which subscribed to t ^he naUonai^ Palestine , 

Xe internal. 

Zionist movement. c . . n f Israel Mapai quite 

After the creation of the state oi israei ivia^u m 

SS«BSsS»SSf5S 

members. State policy on major issues * ^barte /j^eU 
pai political circles. In its Programme Ma P al Ca [ ls “ s g e " 
a labour and socialist party. The l J ird , ss ° n ,,f / est a e- 
Convention in October 1963 was devoted to a restate 
ment of the basic socialist ideas of Mapai . At the Ot 
Convention in February 1965 its former General Secretary 
Reuven Barkatt "emphasised that Mapai s fundamental 
aim was a socialist society in Israel, and the party would 
utilise government and public means to reduce the gap 
between the various income groups".*’ 

In bourgeois literature Mapai is characterised as a so- 
cialist Zionist party working for "a state-planned econo- 
my based on the development of the co-operative sector 
in co-ordination with the development of constructive pri- 
vate enterprise".*** Edwin Samuel writes that “Mapai 
frankly puts nationalism before Marxism".** Oscar Krai- 
nes was closer to the truth when he called it 

_ _ • . . ft 


an nnnnr- 


* Socialist International Information, London, Vol. XIII, Novem- 
ber 2, 1963, No. 44, p. 639. 

** The Jerusalem Post, February 17, 1965. 

** # Israel Background, Washington, 1954, p. 6. 

***• Edwin Samuel, Problems of Government in the State of Israel, 
Jerusalem, 1956, p. 6. 
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says that both Mapai's leadership and ideology are be- 
coming petty-bourgeois and that its top echelon is re- 
cruited from a relatively well-to-do social stratum.* 
Some bourgeois authors, for instance, A. Shermann char- 
acterise Mapai as combining a party and 'establish- 
ment’** and as uniting the ruling classes with the work- 
ing masses. The purpose of these characterisations is to 
conceal the real substance of this pro-bourgeois party. 

Actually, as was justifiably stressed at the 14th Con- 
gress of the Communist Party of Israel, what characterises 
Mapai is that as the ruling party it pursues an anti-na- 
tional and anti-working-class policy in the ipterests of 
imperialism and in the interests of monopoly capital- 
foreign and local.*** While declaring that they are a cen- 
tre force, the Mapai leaders are consolidating their al- 
liance with the Right-wing bourgeois parties, particular- 
ly in an aggressive foreign policy. After the aggression of 
June 1967 the Mapai leadership intensified its abetment 
of international Zionism. Their motto is "that every ef- 
fort must be made to attract investment capital from 
abroad".’*** Mapai uses its coalition with Left-wing Zion- 
ist parties as a screen for an anti-national domestic poli- 
cy. This party bears the direct responsibility for the ag- 
gression against Arab countries in 1956 and 1967. 

Mapai's numerical strength grew rapidly during the 
period of massive immigration (1948-1951). As the gov- 
erning party, it has considerable means of compulsion, 
giving handouts and brainwashing the population, par- 
ticularly new immigrants. The higher officials, the top 
military, the middle and petty bourgeoisie and the work- 
ers' aristocracy are broadly represented in Mapai, which 
currently has 200,000 members. No convention was held 
between 1949 and 1956 and "party control became highly 
centralised and undemocratic".***" All power is in the 
hands of the Secretariat. In the World Zionist Organisa- 
tion, Mapai and its associated member parties of the Ihud 


* M. Roshwald. Op. cit., pp. 209, 217. 

A. Shermann, Op. cit., p. 221. 

*** Communist Parly of Israel. The 14th Congress, p. 114. 

Who's Who in Israel, 1955, Tel Aviv, p. 370. 

***** Marver H. Bernstein, Op. cit., p. 62. 
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Olami (World Union of Zionist Socialist Parties) hold 34 

npr cent of the mandates.* . T 

P The third session of Mapai's 9th Convention, the Is- 
raeli newspaper Naroden Glas reported, distinctly showed 
that there were two pronounced wings in the party. 

July 1965 this led to the withdrawal from the party of the 
extreme Right militarist minority group headed by Ben 
Gurion (after its formal expulsion by the Mapai leader- 
ship this group formed the Rafi [Israel Labour List, party). 

Recent developments indicate that Mapai has swung 
farther to the Right. Its leadership is bent on establish- 
ing. a dictatorship and has started an offensive on the 
remnants of democratic freedoms. 

The following Marxist assessment of present-day so- 
cial-reformism fully applies to Mapai: Modern Right- 

wing Social-Democracy remains the bourgeoisie's princi- 
pal ideological and political mainstay in the working- 
class movement.''*" Mapai's printed organs include the 
weekly Hapoel Halzaii, the journal Molad and the news- 
papers L'lnformation and Vieta Noastra. In 1968 Mapai 
was incorporated in Mai (Israel Labour Party) with Pin- 
has Sapir as General Secretary. 

Rafi (Rishimat Poalei Israel), formed in July 1965 by 
the Mapai Right wing, existed until 1968. "The emergence 
of Rafi," the journal The Israel Economist wrote, "has 
. . .strengthened the forces opposed to Left-wing poli- 
cies".**** ***** In fact this was a group of arch-reactionary poli- 
ticians led by Israel's former Prime Minister David Ben 
Gurion. Its programme, adopted in October 1965, com- 
bined Israeli social-reformism with bellicose Zionism and 
unconcealed militarism. The programme demands in- 
cluded: 1) a bigger military potential and the build-up of 
a strike force with the utilisation of all technological and 
scientific achievements and the spending of one per cent 
of the national income for the promotion of technology 
and science: 2) the institution of a majority system to 


* Who's Who in Israel, 1965, p. 87. 

“ Naroden Glas, October 24, 1963. 

22nd Congress oi the CPSU , Verbatim Report, Russ, ed., Vol. Ill, 
Moscow, 1962, p. 268. 

“** The Israel Economist, September 1965, p. 124. 
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supplant the existing electoral system based on propor- 
tional representation.* 

According to The Jerusalem Post, Rafi had 20,000 
members. Amalgamated with Mai in 1968, it was bitter- 
ly opposed to a peaceful settlement of the Arab-Israeli 
conflict. Its General Secretary was Shimon Peres. 

Of the bourgeois parties, the largest is the Liberal 
Party, formed in March 1961 as a result of a merger 
between the General Zionist and Progressive parties The 
General Zionist Party (Mifleget Hatzionim Haklalim) was 
founded in 1907 by Chaim Weizmann. Representing big 
capital, it is an arch-conservative political organisation 
After Israel was created it demanded maximum opportu- 
nities for private enterprise, opposed any government con- 
trol of the economy and advocated the broadest enlist- 
ment of foreign capital and the promotion of relations 
with the West. During the aggression against Egypt in 
1956 and against the Arab countries in 1967 it propound- 
ed extreme nationalism, aligning itself with the ultra-na- 
tionalist, extreme Right-wing Herut Party. It acts on the 
principle that Israel cannot exist without being the source 
of the spread of Zionism,** and has close ties with the as- 
sociation of industrialists, big businessmen, real estate 
magnates and owners of citrus plantations.*** 

The Progressive Party emerged in 1918 from the Gen- 
eral Zionist Party and called itself Aliya Hadasha (New 
Immigration). This numerically small party owed its in- 
fluence to the fact that its membership included promi- 
nent Zionist leaders. It also represented big capital but, as 
distmct from the General Zionist Party, it used a more 
liberal phraseology and showed more moderation in for- 
eign policy It is claimed that “the Progressive Party 
r ° ad ,3etween private enterprise and so- 
l/j ™ ; .However, a more objective appraisal is that 

nrpnrr!.'' f ie J ects the class struggle and asserts the su- 
premacy of national over class interests".***** 


Ilf? Jerusalc ‘m Post, October 3, 1965. 

W ho s Who in Israel, 1955, p. 370. 

2nd Ru C S s IV eri °M^^ SheiniS ',To e Sla,e 01 lsrael ' ,ls p ° s ‘t‘°n and. Politics, 
?• U3 - Ibid - on Israeli parties. 

..... Jose P“ Badl » Op. cit., p. 51. 

Oscar Kraines, Op. cit., p. 76. 
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The same applies to the present Liberal Party and the 
Independent Liberal Party, which separated from it in 
March 1965. The emergence of the Liberal Party stemmed 
ffrst and foremost from the basic needs and inter- 
ests of the Israeli big bourgeoisie, who are inextrica y 
bound with the interests of foreign monopoly capi- 
tal * During the period of its organisation it adopted 
a liberal Manifesto demanding some improvement of re- 
lations with East-European countries in order to camou- 
flage its real programme and, particularly, counter Ma- 

P In the mid-1960s the Liberal Party openly strengthened 
its ties with the ultra-nationalists in the Herut Party by 
joining, in May 1965, Herut in a bloc (Gahal), whose pro- 
gramme envisages unlimited opportunities for pri\ate 
enterprise, the country's further militarisation, the plac- 
ing of the President at the head of the armed forces, and 
so on.*** Today, alongside the Herut Party the Liberal Par- 
ty openly calls for the creation of a "Greater Israel". Prior 
to its bloc with the Herut Movement the Liberal Party 
had about 60,000 members. Its mouthpiece is the news- 
paper Haboker. 

The Independent Liberal Party was formerly the Left 
wing of the Liberal Party. The split was caused by the 
Liberal Party's intention to form a bloc with Herut. The 
small Independent Liberal Party likewise champions the 
interests of big capital. 

The bourgeois ultra-extremist, ultra-nationalist and 
pro-fascist Herut Party (Tenuat Ha'heruth or Freedom 
Movement) was formed in 1925 by a revisionist group in 
the World Zionist Organisation. It upheld big capital 
interests in Palestine, demanded the creation of a Jewish 
state on both banks of the Jordan and was opposed to the 
partitioning of Palestine. In 1948 Herut incorporated the 
Irgun Tsvai Leumi and Stern Yang terrorist groups. In 
1950 it entered the World Union Herut-Hatzohar, which 
united the Zionist revisionist organisations in the Dias- 
pora. Its programme may be summed up as follows: the 


• Communist Party of Israel. The 14th Congress, p. 122. 

** Carl L. Guggmos, “BG Schach geboten", Vorwhrts, Bonn, May 24, 
1961, p. 9. 

*** The Jerusalem Post, April 28, 1965. 
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right of the Jewish people to the territory of Israel in its 
“historical boundaries" is immutable and inalienable; the 
re-creation of the Jewish nation in the land of its fore- 
fathers; the day-to-day life of the Jews is to be guided by 
the Torah.* It called for a preventive war against the 
Arabs, and since 1967 has been against a peaceful settle- 
ment of the conflict with the Arab countries. 

Herut has the direct backing of the big industrial and 
finance magnates. To maintain the party's prestige its 
leaders have lately begun to camouflage their aims. Hence 
the Herut-Liberal bloc. Herut has 43,000 members and its 
printed organs are the newspaper Herut Daily and the 
journals A1 Hurriya and La Liber te. The party's General 
Secretary is M. Begin. 

Bourgeois interests are championed also by clerical 
parties: the Orthodox Zionist Misrahi and Hapoel Hamiz- 
rahi and the ultra-Orthodox non-Zionist Agudat Israel and 
Poalei Agudat Israel parties.** The first two are distin- 
guished from the latter chiefly by their Zionist ideological 
orientation. The programme of each has its own shades, 
but all are clearly reactionary. Misrahi and Hapoel Hamiz- 
rahi united in 1956 to form the NationaLReligious Front. 
Agudat Israel and Poalei Agudat Israel form the Torah 
Religious Front, but act separately at elections. All the 
clerical parties are opposed to democratic reforms and 
to the adoption of a Constitution. They subscribed to the 
Government's decision to attack the United Arab Repub- 
lic, Syria and Jordan in June 1967. 

According to the bourgeois writer Akiba, in Israel "the 
reactionary and chauvinist forces inside the Zionist move- 
ment are basically equivalent to the clerical parties and 
tendencies".*** The clerical parties draw their members 
from immigrants from Asian and African countries, who 
follow a profoundly patriarchal way of life and have 
Orthodox traditions. These parties are maintained chiefly 
by American Zionist organisations and Orthodox commu- 


* Who's Who in Israel, 196 5, p. 671. 

*' See Joseph Badi, Religion in Israel Today. The Relationship Be- 
tween State and Religion, New York, 1959, pp. 130, 131. 

"• Akiba, "Clericalism in Israel", The Freethinker, London, Februa- 
ry 10, 1950, No. 7, p. 71. 
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nilies. Their influence on social life is far in excess of 

%SS S “any 8 ' (Spirited Xenire 
in 1Q02 and Hapoel Hamizrahi (Spiritual Centre Workers 
P° mo was rounded in 1922. Bolh parties are Zionjs and 
propound clerical reformism I" 0 " 6 , 2nd 

lab £m non-Zionist organisations, Agudat Israel lAsso- 
ciation of Israel, founded in 1913) and Poalei Agudat - 
rael (Workers of the Association of Israel, founded m 
1925) are pronouncedly Orthodox. Agudat Israe is g y 
reactionary and most rabidly opposed to the secular way 
of life. It holds supreme the laws of the Torah and wants 
Israel to become a theocratic state with a purely religious 
way of life. It unites the religious substrata of the big and 
middle bourgeoisie. The programme of Poalei Agudat 
Israel is more flexible in the interpretation of religious 
standards, and the party itself represents the poorer sec- 
tion of Orthodox Jews. . , ^ 

There are three small Arab parties: Arab Democratic 
Party, Progress and Development Party and Co-operation 
and Fraternity Party, which usually act together with Ma- 
pai. There are shades of difference in their formal de- 
mands, but on the whole they represent the interests of 
the Arab nobility. 

The largest of the public organisations is Histadrut 
(the General Federation of Labour). It is the main trade 
union corporation and was founded in 1920 as a "nation- 
al instrument of Zionism", combining trade union func- 
tions with colonisation.*** Its guideline is "co-operation 
between workers and entrepreneurs".**** Regarded as a 
non-political organisation, Histadrut unites about 900,000 

* Ibid. 

•* Ibid. 

*** The Palestine Economic Annual, Jerusalem, 1948, p. 91. 

**** Ibid. 
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people together with their dependents, including house- 
wives and in addition to workers its members are middle- 
and petty-bourgeois elements. This is one of the reasons 
why "the spirit of the class struggle is weak"* in Histadrut. 

This organisation deceives the working people and di- 
verts them from the class struggle. The key posts in it 
are held by members of Mapai, which charts its policy. 
It co-operated in the aggressions of 1956 and 1967, and 
continues to help the Mapai ruling clique. The actions 
of the Israeli working people take place more and more 
often in spite of and beyond the control of Histadrut, 
which is an auxiliary weapon in the hands of the Gov- 
ernment. 


* Ernst Goldberger, Preisbewegungen in Israel 1949-1953. Eine Slu- 
die zu den Grundproblemen der Gesellschall, Wirlschalt und Wirt- 
schaltspolitik Israels, Zurich, 1956, p. 89. 


Chapter 3 


HOME POLICY 


1. Mapai Assumes Power. 

The First Knesset (1949-1951) 

The solemnly adopted Declaration of the Establish- 
ment of the State of Israel*, proclaimed the principles of 
freedom, justice and peace, the complete equality of the 
social and political rights of citizens f r ^om erf am 
science, language, culture, and so on. These were 
the guidelines on which the new state was to function 
In line with the principles of peace and co-operation, it 
was to join the community of nations and promote rela- 
tions with the neighbouring Arab countries Many ot 
these principles proved to be merely of a declarative na 

^Until the formation of permanent state institutions, 
all power was vested in the People's Council that was 
hastily set up with Washington’s connivance in March 
1948. The actual composition of the Government of the 
as yet unproclaimed state was thus known and approved 
beforehand. The People's Council was henceforth to be 
known as the Provisional State Council. Provisional 
powers of government were vested in the People s Ad- 
ministration, the executive body of the People s Council. 
The Declaration of Independence, dated the year 5708 (by 
the Judaic calendar) was signed by 37 members of the 
People's Council. 

* Laws ot the State ol Israel , Vol. I, Ordinances. 5708—1948, Jeru- 
salem, 1948, pp. 3-5 (further— The Declaration of Independence). 
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The Provisional Council of State and the Provisional 
Government consisted of the leaders of the former Peo- 
ple's Council* ** of the Yishuv in Palestine, and of the Jew- 
ish Agency, which was simultaneously the executive 
body of the World Zionist Organisation. Among them 
were Chaim Weizmann, David Ben Gurion, Golda Meir 
and other leaders of Palestine Zionist political parties 
and communities. Twelve political parties were repres- 
ented in the Provisional Council of State. The leading place 
was occupied by Mapai with 12 seats. The other seats 
were distributed as follows: General Zionists— 7; Ma- 
pam—4; Herut — 3; Mizrahi, Hapoel Hamizrahi and Agu- 
dat Israel— 6; clerical and Zionist communities (New Im- 
migration, Sephardim and Yemenites) — 3; Communist 
Party — 1. 

The Provisional Government was formed on a nar- 
rower party basis. The key posts (Foreign Affairs, Fi- 
nances, Home Affairs) went to Mapai, while its leader Ben 
Gurion occupied the offices of Prime Minister and De- 
fence Minister. 

The other parties with representatives in the Provi- 
sional Government were the General Zionists, Mapam 
and a clerical bloc composed of Mizrahi, Hapoel Hamiz- 
rahi, Agudat Israel and the Sephardim Party. 

The Provisional Government was thus, first and fore- 
most, an alliance of the top-echelon bureaucracy in the 
person of Mapai and the big bourgeoisie (General Zion- 
ist Party), whose leaders had long been connected with 
British, French and United States imperialism. Moreover, 
it represented a firm coalition with the clericals, thus 
giving the Mapai leadership the possibility of pursuing, 
from the very outset, a policy of combining Zionist ideas 
with the postulates of Judaism with the objective of at- 
tracting the broad masses of religious Jews to Zionism. 
The fact that there were clericals in the Provisional Gov- 
ernment ensured for it the support of religious Jewish 
communities in Israel and other capitalist countries, the 
USA in particular. While increasingly adapting their 
policy to the interests of big capital, the Mapai leaders 
needed the support of the clericals and to this end they 


* Functioned until April 1948. 
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ly Tta Mb^Sers included representatives of various 
narties in the Provisional Council of State to create the 
impression that a broad national front was being f°^ mec • 
Assessing the situation in the country at that period, the 
' Israeli Communists wrote in the Sofia newspaper Yevreiski 
vesti: "Reactionary circles are demagogically speaking o 
the People's Council as a national front m which all 
parties are represented, from the revisionists to the Com 
munists Actually, it is not a democratic national front 
because it includes representatives of reactionary anti- 

as the State of Israel was established 
power was seized by reactionary circles of the big bour- 
geoisie, the clericals and the bureaucratic party elite, 
which, far from promoting the country s democratisation, 
flouted the UN decision of 1947 by instituting police prac- 
tices, planting militarism and steering a course towards a 
closer alliance with imperialist powers, above all with the 
USA. 

Already then the Communist Party of Israel was mak- 
ing vigorous efforts to unite the working class and all 
other progressive forces and set up a united front with 
Mapam against reaction with the aim of winning genuine 
independence for Israel. Interviewed by ^ evieiski vesti 
as far back as April 1948 the leadership of the Palestinian 
Communists declared that the Communist Party was try- 
ing to create a broad democratic front with the political 
parties, organisations and groups standing for national 
independence and friendly relations with the Arabs. It 
was underscored that the struggle of the Yishuv in Pal- 
estine for national independence was inseparable from the 
national independence movement of the Arab masses/* 

When the State of Israel was created the conditions 


• Yevreiski vesti, Sofia, July 11, 1948. 

** Ibid., April 11, 1948. 
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were favourable for uniting progressive, democratic 
forces and forming a broad democratic front, but the op- 
portunity was missed on account of disunity in the coun- 
try's working-class movement itself. In the resultant situa- 
tion the CPI set itself a minimum programme calling for 
genuine independence, a democratic state system, the safe- 
guarding of the interests of all working people, the 
promotion of Jewish-Arab friendship, and orientation on 
the democratic forces throughout the world.* But from 
the very beginning of Israel s existence the democratic 
movement was weakened by Mapam's conciliatory atti- 
tude to the Right-wing forces. This allowed reaction to 
unite and institute arbitrary rule. 

In September 1948 The Palestine Economist wrote that 
the state apparatus had become a powerful body with a 
mass of departments, sections, subsections, divisions and 
responsible officers "in charge", and a "multiplicity of 
■competent authorities' ".** During the transition period 
the concentration of all power in the hands of the Pro- 
visional Government enabled the Mapai leaders to make 
broad use of the state machine at the elections to the 
Constituent Assembly. The parliamentary elections, orig- 
inally set for October 1948, were postponed several times 
allegedly on account of the military situation. Actually, 
the Zionist bourgeoisie and the Mapai leaders were mus- 
tering forces for the struggle for power. 

During the Arab-Israeli war the Israeli ruling elite 
used every pretext to fan chauvinistic passions and per- 
secute democrats. Efforts were made to divert public 
attention from the impending elections. To this end a 
draft Constitution was published in October 1948 (by the 
decision of the UN General Assembly of November 29, 
1947, it should have been adopted by that time). The elec- 
tion struggle continued unabated until election day on 
January 25, 1949. 

Throughout January, the magazine The Israel Econo- 
mist reported, there were endless sittings of the Council 
of State. The Right-wing factions demanded maximum 
freedom for private enterprise, while the clerical parties 
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* Yevreiski vesti, July 11, 1948. 

•• The Palestine Economist, September 1948, p. 121. 


, nripd the import of kasher meat and the opening of 
religious schools un^ that “only the 

hi Janua [y un equivocally and consistently exposes 
Communist ^^ ^d S^ates imperialism in Israel, its 
the intrigues of Unit .. into t he country and 

irrepressible economic pc dependence on it to 

ity On° the eve ^of 1 tfie parliamentary elections the Mapai 
the^US./^k'ifti^sui^ ^ >S ^t°that 

recognition of our State by the Wf tern World It 

would be more correct to say that it symbolised US im- 
perialism’s approval of the Israeli leaders' Zionis aggres- 
sive policy. The mouthpiece of Israeli business c j* cle ® ‘ 
firmed that the terms of the bargain mad ® 
leaders with United States capital were that the aggres 
‘ive alliance with the USA would be furthered Israel 
would be brought into economic and political bondage to 
the US monopolies and the Mapai socialist slogans woul 
remain a dead letter. This hit the country s national in- 
terests and the interests of the working masses. 

The general elections, the Israeli Communists said, had 
been neither free nor democratic.*** **** ***** ” In the election cam- 
paign the ruling parties had used their privileged position 
in the army. Hundreds of new immigrants who had not 
had time to register had been barred from the elections. 

In this situation the largest number of votes— 35.7 
per cent — was- amassed by Mapai. The bourgeois and 
clerical parties won fairly strong positions (the clerical 
parties polled 12.1 per cent of the votes, Herut 11.5 per 
cent, General Zionists and the Progressive Party 9.3 per 

* The Israel Economist, January 1949, p. 3. 

*' Yevreiski vesti, January 23, 1949. 

•** Ibid. 

**** The Israel Economist, February 1949, p. 27. 

***** Yevreiski vesti, February 12, 1949. 
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renti ‘ The Left-wing Zionist parties received 14.7 per 
ront of the votes. Over 15,000 votes were polled by the 
Communist Party. In accordance with the results of the 
vS The seats in the Constituent Assembly were dis- 
tributed as follows: Mapai 46, Mapam 19, clerical bloc 16, 
Herut 14, General Zionists 7, Progressive Party 5, Com- 
munist Party 4, Arab parties siding with Mapai 2, other 
political groups — 7. The first Israeli parliament was ex- 
tremely indicative. The following trades and professions 
were represented:** 


Farmers (chiefly landowners) 

Labour union officials (mostly Mapai-influenced) 

Writers . • . 

Lawyers 

Businessmen and bank directors 

Politicians 

Rabbis 

Mayors 

University professor ' 

Teachers 

Manual labourers 


35 

19 

18 

12 

13 

8 

5 

2 

1 

2 

5 


The representation of the workers and working in- 
telligentsia was thus reduced to a bare minimum in the 
first Israeli parliament. On the other hand, the interests of 
private business and the clericals were broadly repre- 
sented 

The Constituent Assembly began its sittings on Febru- 
ary 14, 1949. Under the Transition Law*** it became known 
at the Knesset. Chaim Weizmann was elected President, 
and after the Provisional Government resigned he charged 
the Mapai leader David Ben Gurion with the formation of 
the new Government. Following a three weeks fight ove. 
ministerial portfolios, a Government was formed on the 
basis of a coalition of four parties. Of the 12 portfolios, 
seven of the most important went to Mapai. Also re P re ‘ 
sented in the Government were four clerical parties umtea 
in a religious front, the Progressive Party, whic 
broken away from the General Zionist Party, and the 
Sephardim Party. Mapam refused to participate in the coa- 

• Twenty-one political parties and groups were Involved in the 
election campaign. 

** Marver H. Bernstein, Op. cit., p. 39. 

*♦* Laws of the State of Israel, Vol. Ill, 5709 1949, p. 3. 
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lition on account of its gramme™ whil™the General Zion- 
te^'party'demanded^ more guarantees for proprietorship 

Se excluding only the Communists ... and the . 
’ Fr Tn* ^^oTthTmilitarisation and the economic dilficul- 

Ma^SeJST cone" 

nerstone of the home and foreign policy of the Israeli 

rUl On the other hand, the anti-national, pro-United States 
line which in this period the Mapai leadership regarded as 
the key factor strengthening their position in the country, 
could be pursued only on the basis of a firm alliance with 

th6 A motion 8 of confidence in the Government formed by 
Ben Gurion was carried in the Knesset on March 10 by 7o 
votes to 45. The Government programme, officially called 
Basic Principles r contained a number of important pro- 
visions (for instance, republican form of government) an 
reiterated the fundamental rights and freedoms of Israeli 
citizens; in foreign policy it called for friendly relations 
with all states and for Jewish- Arab co-operation. The pro- 
gramme stressed the point that there was to be joint re- 
sponsibility of all members of the Government and for- 
mulated home policies, in particular, the encouragement 
of private enterprise with special facilities for foreign 
capital, the implementation of a number of democratic 
reforms, and so on.** The programme was drawn up by the 
Mapai leadership with the aim of giving a democratic 

* P. Bat-Yedidyah, "Profile of Israel's Government' 1 , Israel and Mid- 
die East , Vol. XXI, No. 2, 1949, p. 29. 

** State of Israel. Government Yearbook, 5711 (1950), Jerusalem, 
December 1950, pp. 50-51. 
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facade to their administration and diverting public at- 
tention from the question of a Constitution. Further devel- 
opments showed that many of the Ben Gurion Govern- 
ment's programme promises were not worth the paper 
they were written on. 

The ruling clique soon buried the question of the 
Constitution. Following the elections to the Constituent 
Assembly, Ben Gurion felt himself no longer bound by 
the General Assembly's decision on the Constitution. In 
June 1950 the Government obtained a majority vote (51 
to 39 with 10 abstentions) for the Knesset's so-called com- 
promise decision stating that it was "premature" to adopt 
a Constitution and postponing this act indefinitely. 

According to the assessment that was made of the 
situation by the Israeli Communists, the Mapai-led Gov- 
ernment was harnessing itself more and more irrevoca- 
bly to the chariot of US imperialism.* ** *** **** This assessment was 
reaffirmed at the 1 1th Congress of the Communist Party 
of Israel, which was held on October 21-26, 1949. 

The backstage struggle between the Mapai social-re- 
formists and the General Zionists, in which both sides 
made all sorts of compromises, became more acute after 
the Coalition Government was formed. 

Throughout 1949 Ben Gurion tried to give the impres- 
sion that he wanted agreement with Mapam. In Novem- 
ber and December of that year the pro-Mapai press car- 
ried articles under headings like "Controversy Between 
Brothers" and "Talks Between Brothers". But this was 
only a screen for the Mapai leadership's intention to in- 
clude Right-wing elements in the Coalition Government 
and, at the same time, pressure them into moderating 
their terms for an "agreement". The Mapai leaders were 
forced into these tactics by popular action caused by the 
sharp economic decline. In the period from March 1949 
to February 1950 there were large strikes and also dem- 
onstrations by immigrants. 

Political manipulation on the pretext of forming coali- 
tions became a favourite practice of Ben Gurion's. One of 
these stratagems was the Government's resignation on 
October 16, 1950, which Ben Gurion motivated as due to 
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* Yevteiski vesli, September 15, 1949. 


divergences with the dericrt Actually 

ment's lack of a ^m aj y al i ow the Mapai 

he wanted new elec, ,'° , , H , new Knesset was con- 

rivals more j , , the other factions in the Knesset, 

tions was defeated oy me uuici Govern- 

Tn the CPI’s statement in connection with tne - 
i • nf Drinber 1950 it was pointed out that the 

SSlf rJSt parties 

“Vhe" two^week^ 1 bickering between Mapai and its co- 
alition partners ended in a sudden compromise. The cub 
lain on this lightning "agreement was lifted by I he 
Economist of London, which wrote, without mincing 
words, that in Israel "a general election seemed inevitable 
until the wires from Washington grew busy . On 
November 1 Ben Gurion submitted to the Knesset a new 
Coalition Government consisting of representatives of the 
same four parties as before. This Government was ap- 
proved on the same day by 69 votes to 42 with 2 absten- 

tions. , , . . 

Ben Gurion failed to draw the General Zionists into 

the coalition because the Zionist big bourgeoisie demand- 
ed more and more concessions from Mapai, regarding its 
policy as being much too "socialist”.***** For their part, the 
Mapai leaders had to act cautiously to avoid exposure. 

In February 1951, following his defeat in the voting 
on the question of religious education for the children of 
immigrants from Eastern Jewish communities, Ben Gu- 

* Slate of Israel Government Yearbook, 5712 (1951/52), Jerusalem, 
October 1951, p. 3. 

** Pravda, October 28, 1950. 

*** Ibid. 

**** The Economist, November 4, 1950, p. 688. 

***** The World Today, London, Vol. VII, No. 12, December 1950, 
d. 508. 
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rion again announced the Government's resignation. Ma- 
pai's divergences with the clerical parties were over the 
complex problem of the relationship between the state 
and religion (the Rabbinate). The Rabbinate's influence 
mounted swiftly after Israel’s formation. The 4,000-year- 
old code of the Torah— the Law of Moses— and religious 
ritual were officially confirmed.* ** 

The Rabbinate (the supreme ecclesiastical authority 
lies with the two Chief Rabbis, Sephardic and Ashkena- 
zic“), has supreme authority in matters related to family 
law, particularly, marriage and divorce. 

The role of religion, which in Israel is growing steadi- 
ly more militant, is dealt with by Joseph Badi. In Reli- 
gion in Israel Today ,*** he analyses the reasons for the 
growing influence of the Orthodox factions and the in- 
ordinate demands of the clericals. For instance, though 
the Orthodox factions comprise only 12 per cent of the 
state they "dominate the civic life of the whole communi- 
ty from the cradle to the grave. The entire family life is 
controlled by the rabbis. They have more rights in that 
life than the Government." Badi notes that although the 
clerical bloc does not formally control the state, clerical 
circles openly declare that they do not consider as bind- 
ing the laws passed by the Knesset and seek to turn 
Israel into a theocratic state. The clerical parties, Badi 
writes, are aware that without their support Mapai can- 
not predominate in the Government and they are, there- 
fore, demanding more and more power. The relationship 
between religion and the state is characterised by a 


* Postulates of the Torah such as the eating only of kasher meat, 
the use of the religious calendar, the re-institution of ancient holidays, 
the banning of pig-breeding and of the eating of pork, the banning of 
traffic on Saturdays, and so on, have also been legalised. 

** Sephardim are the descendants of the Jews who lived in Portugal 
and Spain. There are Sephardim communities in the East and the 
Mediterranean basin, chiefly on the Iberian Peninsula, from where they 
moved to Holland. They speak a Hebrew dialect. Ashkenazim are 
descendants of the Jews who settled in Germany and Poland. They 
speak a dialect based on Middle High German. Both divisions use Hebrew 
as the language of prayer (see M. Myure, The Jewish Intellect, Russ, 
ed., St. Petersburg, 1902, p. 21). The rabbinical elections in both com- 
munities were held on March 17, 1964. 

*** Joseph Badi, Religion in Israel Today. The Relationship Between 
State and Religion, New York, 1959, pp. 45, 51. 
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steady strengthening of the position of the Orthodox faC- 
lions^hrough further concessions by the Mapai leadership. 

A noteworthy point is that the bourgeoisie and t e 
governing social-reformists are extremely interested in 
maintaining petty-bourgeois and nationalistic ideology 
and in fostering mystical and religious prejudices among 
the population, especially among new immigrants. They 
feel that this effectively diverts the working people from 
the class struggle.* That is why, while partly reflecting 
the dissatisfaction of the democratic forces over the ris- 
ing reaction, Mapai’s divergences with the clerical par- 
ties contain, as they have always done, the seed of further 
concessions to the clericals. 

In February and in early March 1951 Ben Gurion had 
talks with representatives of various parties, but since 
he was unable to form a Government it was decided to 
hold new parliamentary elections. Ben Gurion achieved 
his aim by ensuring an almost certain prospect that the 
new coalition would be advantageous to Mapai. 

The Government that had resigned continued to 
exercise authority until the formation of a new Govern- 
ment. This enabled Mapai to operate practically un- 
checked for a long time. 


2. The Second Knesset (1951-1955). 
Reactionary Laws and Reinforcement 
of the Compact with the Imperialist Powers 


The elections to the second Knesset were held in July 
1951 amid a sharp political struggle. Once again Mapai 
used all the advantages of its position as the party in 
power, but it polled fewer votes than at the 1949 elec- 
tions. 

There was a sharp increase (nearly five-fold) of the 
votes received by the General Zionists, the reason being 
that a considerable npmber of propertied immigrants, 
particularly from Western Europe, had arrived in Israel 
during this period. Besides, during these years the Gener- 
al Zionists had acted as a counterbalance to Mapai, which 


see tiaaerech—the Way, Transl. from the Hebrew into English, 

Ma O rk O ^ 


1951, No. 2, p. 2. 
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experienced immense difficulties in providing employ- 
ment for the tens of thousands of poor immigrants pour- 
ing into the country. 

At the 1951 elections the Communist Party was sup- 
ported by a large section of the indigent immigrants. The 
number of people voting for its candidates rose by 80 per 
cent. The CPI called for an intensification of the peace 
struggle and for the mobilisation of the people in opposi- 
tion to the attempts of the US and British imperialists to 
turn Israel into a base for aggression. 

The new Knesset was convened on August 20, 1951, 
but Ben Gurion was able to submit the new Coalition 
Government for its approval only on October 7. The Ma- 
pai leaders thus ruled the country without parliamentary 
control for more than seven months. They took advan- 
tage of this situation to sign on August 23 an essentially 
unequal treaty of friendship, trade and navigation with 
the USA. This time Ben Gurion managed to restore the 
coalition only with his former principal partner— the bloc 
of clerical parties. The Progressive Party refused to join 
the coalition on account of a temporary fall-out with Ma- 
pai.** *** The. Government was formed after further conces- 
sions had been made to the clerical parlies. The further 
concessions had been made to the clerical parties. The 
elections to the second Knesset were therefore quite cor- 
rectly assessed as a "movement to the Centre Right".*" 
Despite the new Government's small majority in the 
Knesset, Ben Gurion had sufficient freedom of action. In 
questions related to domestic policy he had the support 
of Mapam, which adopted a conciliatory attitude on the 
common ground of Zionism, while his foreign policy pro- 
gramme was approved by the General Zionists. 

A New Economic Policy was announced in February 
1952 as a way out of the economic difficulties. This poli- 


* Izvestia, August 2, 1951. m ^ 

** The Progressive Party rejected the Mapai proposal for establish- 
ing a mandatory 10 per cent minimum of votes from the electorate for 
a party's participation in the Knesset. This would have deprived the 
numerically small parties, the Progressive Party among them, of the 
right to participate in the parliamentary elections and form a faction 
in the Knesset. 

*** Marver H. Bernstein, Op. cit., p. 109. 
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cv envisaged measures to check the inflation, which had 
assumed Catastrophic proportions im P^® * e . b f t la "2 
of payments and equilibrate supply and demand- It was 
planned to carry out these measures mainly through for- 
eCTnvestment; both state and private. Some economic 
stabilisation and a relaxation of the inflation were achieved 
but they were only of a temporary nature and brought 
no improvement of the standard of living. Israel found 
herself more dependent on the US monopolies than before. 

The 12th Congress of the Communist Party of Israel, 
held on May 29-31, 1952, summed up the results of the 
bourgeois administration under Mapai. The CPI Pro- 
gramme, adopted at this Congress, stated: "The bourgeois- 
Mapai Government of Ben Gurion from the first day took 
the way of high treason ... by turning Israel into an 

A Arinin nnrl i nf A Pi ctrAtPOlP nf 


warmongers."* 

The Ben Gurion Government's drive to bring Israel 
into the USA’s expansionist plans, the Programme under- 
lined, was directed against the camp of peace, democracy 
and socialism. More than ever before this accentuated 
the need for an anti-imperialist front of workers, farm- 
ers, the petty-bourgeoisie, the working intelligentsia and 
part of the national bourgeoisie. 

In July 1952, ignoring national interests, the Israeli 
Government signed a mutual security agreement with the 
USA, thereby formalising Israel's commitment to take 
part in US imperialism's military gambles in the Middle 
East. This was followed in September 1952 by an agree- 
ment with the Federal Republic of Germany on so-called 
reparations, which can only be assessed as a deal 
between Israel’s Zionist rulers and the West German re- 
vanchists. The decision to sign this agreement received 
the backing of Mapai's coalition partners. The Com- 
munist Party voted against the decision.** 

After the death of Chaim Weizmann in November 
1952, Izhak Ben-Zvi, a prominent Mapai leader, was 
elected President. To some extent, this mirrored the align- 


* Communist Party of Israel. The 12th Congress, June 1952, Tel 
Aviv, p. 1. 

** The decision to begin talks with the FRG was adopted by the 
Israeli Government on February 18, 1952. 
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ment of political forces since Weizmann had represented 
the General Zionists. In December the talks that Ben Gu- 
rion was conducting on the inclusion of the General 
Zionists and the Progressive Party in the Government en- 
tered the decisive stage. A condition stipulated by the 
General Zionists was that private enterprise should have 
maximum freedom in the country.* The coalition be- 
tween Mapai and the General Zionist Party was formed 
and on December 16, 1952 approved by the Knesset. But 
this did not prevent Ben Gurion from announcing the 
Government's resignation three days later. He resorted 
to this stratagem in order somewhat to shear the demands 
of his coalition partners and strengthen his own position. 
The new Government, formed on December 22, was as- 
sessed as a further "push towards the Centre and the 
Right".** Represented in it were Mapai, the General 
Zionists, the Progressive and two clerical parties (Hapoel 
Hamizrahi and Mizrahi). 

This coalition had the largest-ever majority in the 
Knesset— 87 of the 120 mandates. In the Government Year- 
book it is stated that "this balance of forces between the 
Coalition Government and the Opposition gave a broad 
and stable parliamentary basis".*** The fourth Coalition 
Government under Ben Gurion encouraged the influx 
of foreign private capital, attacked democratic freedoms 
and made further concessions to the Orthodox factions. 
On this basis Ben Gurion strengthened Mapai's alliance 
with the Right-wing bourgeois and clerical parties, thus 
giving fresh impetus to reaction at home and to expan- 
sionism in foreign policy. 

The Coalition Government formed in December 1952 
was described by a Mapam representative as an alliance 
of “the reformists of the working class with the enemy 
of the working class".**** The Communist group in the 

* In particular a reducUon of income and property taxes, removal 
of currency control, and so on. For more details see The Jerusalem Post , 
December 14, 1952. 

** Scott D. Johnston, "Early Politics and Coalition Cabinets in the 
Knesset of Israel", Middle Eastern Atiairs, New York, Vol. XIII, No. 5, 
May 1962, p. 134. 

**• Israel Government Yearbook , 5714 (1953/54), November 1953, 
p. 56. 

**** The Jerusalem Post, December 23, 1952. 
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leaders bent every effort to set up a "strong Govern 
ment in other words, they continued reinforcing - 
Uance 'of the' Right-wing reformists with the big bour- 
S, fte clericals and other ^ctiona^ elementsjh, 
!Lrinri r»f almost five vears — from May 1948 to December 
1952— had witnessed the building of the foundation or 
a political line that led to Israel's dependence s on i U S 
capital, a policy for which the people had to pay dearly. 

Grave economic difficulties triggered demonstrations 
and strikes at the beginning and especially in the spring 
of 1953. The Government responded by increasing ponce 
terror and starting a campaign against th ® 

The Communist press, including the weekly Al-lttihad, 
was banned; this evoked strong public protests A draft 
law on crimes against the state was submitted to the 
Knesset in March. This was obviously directed against 
the democratic forces in Israel.** At the same time, to con- 
fuse public opinion, Mapai somewhat relaxed the police 
regime (for instance, on May Day permission was granted 
to fly flags in the schools of the working-class districts 
and to sing the Internationale). But even these conces- 
sions were bitterly opposed by the reactionaries. The 
General Zionist Party announced its withdrawal from the 
Government. The Progressive Party intended to follow 
its example. To bring the General Zionists back into the 
Government Mapai had to retract its concessions. This, 
the Communist Information Bulletin wrote, signified the 
“complete surrender of Mapai to the big bourgeoisie".*** 
The restored governing coalition gave businessmen, 
including foreigners, further privileges.**** Moreover, 
under the law of August 26, 1953 rabbinical courts were 


* ibid. 

** Information Bulletin, 1953, No. 5-6, p. 16. 

Ibid., No. 7, p. 4. 

*“* Specifically, in August 1953 an income tax law was passed, as 
The Jerusalem Post put it, specially to encourage investment. 
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instituted with exclusive jurisdiction in matters of mar- 
riage and the family. This was a major victory of the 
reactionary clerical parties. 

Frontier incidents grew more frequent in the second 
half of 1953. On October 14 there was an armed clash 
near Kibya. Bellicose threats appeared in the Government 
press 

The Communist Party of Israel denounced the Ben 
Gurion Government's actions, saying they were under- 
mining Israel's security, creating tension in Arab-Israeli 
relations and threatening peace in the Middle East.* 

Public indignation and protests compelled the Mapai 
leaders to ease the situation somewhat. But they used this 
relaxation to regroup their forces for a fresh assault. Ben 
Gurion had to be "temporarily" sacrificed. After five 
years at the helm of state, "Iron Chancellor" and "near- 
dictator" Ben Gurion used "ill-health" as the excuse to 
resign on December 7, 1953, and Moshe Sharett, another 
Mapai leader, was entrusted with the formation of a Gov- 
ernment. Actually, there were other reasons, mainly 
disagreement on policy with the other members of his 
party.** 

After Ben Gurion's resignation the General Zionists 
demanded more privileges for private enterprise as a 
condition for their further co-operation in the coalition. 
The Mapai leaders countered this by threatening to de- 
mand new elections if their coalition partners went on 
insisting on "impossible conditions" in return for their 
support of the coalition.*** At the close of 1953 the most 
massive demonstration in Israel's five-year history took 
place in Tel Aviv causing the Government coalition to 
close ranks. Ten thousand workers belonging to different 
parties demonstrated their class unity. New immigrants 
from various countries, they carried slogans demanding 
national independence. This was a warning to the mount- 
ing reaction. 

After fairly long haggling, the Coalition Government 
was re-established on January 26, 1954 with hardly any 


* Information Bulletin, 1953, No. 9, p. 6; No. 11, p. 6. 

** Edwin Samuel, Problems ol Government In the State ol Israel, 
Jerusalem, 1956, p. 51. 

•** The Jerusalem Post, December 17, 1953. 
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changes The posts of Prime Minister and Defence Min- 
,<tPr 8 went to Moshe Sharett and Pinhas Lavon, who rep- 
StST*. more moderate wing in Mapai. At the debate 
in the Knesset in January 1954 on the formation o a ne 
Government, the Communist group declared that the Gov 
ernment crisis had been precipitated not by Ben Gu- 
rion’s resignation but by the fact that the for ®er Govern- 
ment as well as the " 'new' one is unable, owing to its na- 
ture and composition, to solve any of the basic problems 
of the people in the country".* The situation remained dif- 
ficult : in Haifa 6,000 workers demonstrated, demanding 
bread, employment and peace. In June 1954 the Mapai 
leaders made another effort to secure the passage of the 
witch-hunting "Crimes Against the State" law in order 
to intimidate and persecute progressives. 

With the regrouping of the reactionary forces, which 
drew steadily closer to the extremists in the ultra-nation- 
alistic Herut, war hysteria mounted in Israel. In the sum- 
mer of 1954 the Israeli ruling circles engineered a series 
of acts of espionage and terrorism in Cairo.** This was the 
first step that led to the aggression against Egypt in the 
autumn of 1956. The real objectives of the "operation" 
were revealed by its direct organisers much later, but in 
the summer of 1954 its failure was used by the reaction- 
aries to discredit and then remove Pinhas Lavon from 
the post of Defence Minister. Ben Gurion became Min- 
ister of Defence on February 21, 1955, the argument in 
favour of his appointment being "the darkening of the 
international skies".*** 

A week after Ben Gurion's return to the Government, 
the bloodiest incident since the end of the Arab-Israeli 
war was provoked near Gaza on the Egyptian frontier. 
This armed provocation, like the earlier massacre in Ki- 


* Information Bulletin, 1954, No. 2, p. 21. 

** According to reports in the bourgeois, including Israeli, press, a 
group of Israeli terrorists was infiltrated into Cairo in 1954. After they 
had perpetrated a series of subversive acts, they were captured and tried 
by an Egyptian court. Senior officers of the Israeli army blamed the 
Defence Minister Lavon for the failure in Cairo. This was exactly what 
was wanted by the most extremist elements headed by Ben Gurion (see 
Sovietskaya Rossiya, January 7, 1961). 

*** G. Lenczowski, The Middle East in World Affairs, New York 
1957, p. 353. 
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biva was assessed by the UN Security Council as an act 
of aggression by Israel.* Regarding the political aims of 
“Operation Gaza", the journal Information Bulletin 
wrote that the Israeli Government was eager to 
be associated with the anti-Soviet military bloc that the 
West was trying to form at the time. Moreover, it sought 
to divert the people from acute problems like unemploy- 
ment, the high cost of living, the rising taxes and all 

sorts of social restrictions.** 

There was further bloodshed near Gaza on the Egyp- 
tian frontier in May 1955. In 1954 and 1955 a number of 
laws were passed in Israel to prepare the country for a 
"preventive war" against the Arabs. 

In this situation resulting from the war hysteria fanned 
by official propaganda, the Israeli Government found 
itself facing an international scandal. The trial of Israel 
(Rudolf) Kastner in Budapest in May 1955*** confirmed 
the fact that prominent Israeli Zionist leaders had 
collaborated with the nazis in the criminal extermination 
of Jews during the Second World War, in Hungary in 
particular. The wave of stunned shock that swept across 
Israel forced the Government to resign on June 29, 1955. 

The Mapai leaders blamed the General Zionists for 
the split in the coalition and for the Government's resig- 
nation. But they said nothing of the fact that they already 
had definite plans for the next Government coalition. A 
"minor Coalition" Government was set up without the 
General Zionists to function until the new elections. In 
this Government Mapai received the largest number of 
portfolios and control of the key ministries. 

During the pre-election period Ben Gurion made every 
effort to modify the electoral system in order to replace 
the multi-party with a two-party system. Under the pre- 
text of forming a "united" labour party he sought to se- 


* Resolutions of the Security Council of November 24, 1954 and 
March 29, 1955. 

M Information Bulletin, 1955, No. 1, pp. 9-10. 

*** During the Second World War Kastner was the Jewish Agency 
representative in Hungary and headed the so-called Rescue Committee. 
The trial brought to light his collaboration with the nazis in the destruc- 
tion of the Jewish population, and also the complicity of other Zionist 
leaders. 
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, r.hTp him to fight the somewhat more far-sighted 
prHon of the Mapai leadership who were opposed to his 
pcS of ^military gambles. Later this allowed Ben Gunon 
to decide the question of Israel's participation in the tri 
pie aggression against Egypt. 


3. The Third Knesset (1955-1959). 

Conciliatory Attitude of the Mapam 
and Achdut Ha'avoda “Labour" Parties. 

An Openly Expansionist Policy 

The elections to the third Knesset were held on July 
26, 1955 with lists of candidates from 18 parties. The Ma- 
pai leaders manipulated with the electoral lists. In 
The Jerusalem Post it was reported that nearly 100,000 
Mapai activists pressured electors by writing letters, call- 
ing them by telephone, and so on.*** The CPI's Informa- 
tion Bulletin wrote that the 1955 elections had reaffirmed 
the CPI’s forecast that the ruling classes would do every- 
thing "to prevent a free expression of the will of the 
masses".**** 

Although Mapai polled the largest number of votes, 
it lost five mandates as compared with 1951. The number 
of votes cast for the General Zionists diminished by 
nearly one-third, with the result that the party lost almost 
half of its mandates. This was a defeat for these two par- 
ties. Their prestige among the immigrant masses, who 
were in great distress materially, fell drastically. The Gen- 

* The Jerusalem Post, July 26, 1955; also The Israel Economist, 
1954, June 25. 

" Ibid., July 25, 1955. 

Ibid. 

**** Information Bulletin, August 1955, No. 2, p. 1. 
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era! Zionist Party aroused the hostility of the working 
people by its bellicose defence of the interests of the big 
capitalists In subsequent years it did not recover its lost 
positions until the Israeli bourgeoisie regrouped its ranks. 

The extremist Herut Party gained considerable ground. 
In August 1955 the CPI Central Committee noted that 
the strengthening of the Herut Party had likewise con- 
firmed the CPI's earlier assessment of the situation. The 
CPI foresaw that the Government s anti-national and anti- 
popular policy would weaken its own positions and throw 
certain sections of the middle strata and the poor into the 
arms of the social demagogy of Herut, the party of 
fascism and war. That is exactly what happened.* The 
stronger positions won by Herut reflected the growing 
influence enjoyed by the most extremist elements in the 

ruling camp. , , , . . 

Despite the intensive campaign of slander, nearly two 
and a half times more people voted for the Communist 
Party than at the preceding elections. Support for the 
Communist Party increased among the urban proletariat, 
the transit immigrant camps, the Arab villages and the 
agricultural settlements, where for many years the Zion- 
ist leaders had pursued a policy of "uprooting commu- 


The Left-Zionist Mapam and Achdut Ha'avoda** turned 
down the CPI’s offer of a united front at the elections. 
In fact this rejection meant action not only "without the 
Communist Party, but against it".*** The policies pursued 
bv these parties split the. ranks of the Israeli working 
masses and in many ways determined the further course 
of events in that country. They joined the Mapai Govern- 
ment, betraying the interests of the Israeli working peo* 
pie. Throughout the ignominious six-year history ot 
Israel, a period that brought the masses immense hardship 
and suffering, these two parties served as a cover for tne 
reactionary plans of the Israeli ruling elite. 

In the new Government, nine of the 16 portfolios went 
to Mapai, two each to Mapam and Achdut Ha'avoda, two 


* Information Bulletin, August 1955, No. 2, P- 3. 

** Before the election campaign they separated into 
parties. 

••• Information Bulletin , 1955, No. 2, p. 6. 
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to the clerical Hapoel Hamizrahi and one to the Progres- 
sive Party. As before, the Government programme ex- 
pressed essentially the interests of the capitalists, and 
contained a new point that eloquently revealed the nature 
and aims of the coalition. This point stated that the Gov- 
ernment will persist in determined efforts to increase 
our military preparedness and improve the organisation, 
eqllpment training and morale of the Israel Defence 
Forces both in the Regular Army and the Reserves, as well 
as in border settlements".* The collective responsibility 
of the ministers in the ruling coalition was strongly em- 
phasised. , . .. 

The most violent clash since 1949 took place in the 
night of December 12, 1955 near Lake Tiberias on the 
Syrian border. This incident demonstrated that the Israeli 
ruling circles were determined to start a "preventive war 
against the Arab states. A series of laws was passed to 
prepare the country for war. During this period Ben Gu- 
rion worked feverishly to form, under his own leadership, 
a "young Mapai" group consisting of the most extremist 
elements in the Mapai elite. Further evidence of the ex- 
pansionist ambitions of the Israeli rulers was Moshe Sha- 
rett's removal (in June 1956) from the post of Foreign 
Minister. He had urged moderation.** The ruling elite was 
only waiting for an opportune moment to attack the Arab 
countries. It found that its expansionist aims could be 
served by the aggressive conspiracy of the colonial pow- 
ers against Egypt, which had, on July 26, 1956, national- 
ised the Suez Canal Company that for almost a century had 
been a major outpost of imperialism in the Middle East. 

In a period witnessing a far-reaching change in the 
destinies of the peoples of this region, Israel was accorded 
the role of a colonialist weapon against the Arabs. The 
Anglo-French-Israeli aggression was launched on Octo- 
ber 29, 1956 with an Israeli invasion of Egyptian territory 
in the Sinai Peninsula and the occupation of Gaza. The 
Suez Canal was deactivated for a long time. However, 
world public opinion and the firm stand adopted bv the 


* Israel Government Yearbook, 5717 (1956), Jerusalem, December 
1956, p. 28. 

The Israel Economist, July 1956, p. 129. He was replaced by 
Golda Meir. 
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Soviet Union forced the aggressors to cease hostilities 
and withdraw their troops from Egyptian territory. The 
Sinai adventure deepened Israel's difficulties at home and 
abroad The responsibility for this devolved primarily on 
the Mapai leaders. However, they tried to pull the wool 
over the eyes of the people. For instance, during the 
Knesset debates on the question of the complete with- 
drawal of Israeli troops from Egyptian territory in March 
1957 Ben Gurion declared that at the time Israel was 
much stronger than it had ever been before. 

A more realistic attitude was adopted in the Knesset 
bv Meir Ja’ari of Mapam, who, speaking of the results of 
the “Sinai operation", said: "As never before we are now 
subject to the mercy of American policy".** 

These debates gave a clearer picture of the balance 
of political forces in Israel. A military withdrawal from 
Egyptian territory was opposed by Herut and the Gen- 
eral Zionists. Herut tabled a motion of no confidence in 
the Government, while the General Zionists demanded an 
immediate halt to the withdrawal from the Gaza Strip 
and Solomon's Bay.*** Both motions were overwhelmingly 
defeated 

The CPI representative told the Knesset that his was 
the only party that had the right to express no confidence 
in the Government inasmuch as it alone had, from the 
very beginning, been opposed to Israel's participation m 
the aggression in the Sinai Peninsula. He declared. E 
a blind man could see that the way of war had failed 
Herut and the General Zionists bore equ£ responsibly 
with the Government for the campaign . The Com 
Z motion ol no confidence in the Government wh^ 
had involved the country in a military gamble, was n 

ad °I P n te their efforts to extricate the country f rom the finan- 
cial, economic and political difficulties faused by the 
Sinai adventure, the Israeli rulers appealed to the U 
for assistance. The conspiracy against the -^ rab ^ 01 ^ 
took final shape when Israel aligned herself with the ag 

* The Jerusalem Post , March 7, 1957. 

•• Ibid. 

••• Ibid. 

— • Ibid. 
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if they opposed the adoption of the aggressive doctrine. 
Mapaf the Progressive Party and all four clerical parties, 
altogether 59 deputies, i.e., less than half the deputies 
in the Knesset, voted for alignment with the Eisenhower 
Doctrine. The bloc of the big bourgeoisie and extremists, 
ie General Zionists and Herut, abstained, feeling that 
the Eisenhower Doctrine was not effective enough. The 
‘ Left" parties — Mapam and Achdut Ha avoda likewise 
abstained, while the Communist Party alone voted against 
joining the Eisenhower Doctrine, which was not only 
dangerous but ran counter to Israel’s national interests. 
Its motion of no confidence in the Government was again 
defeated. This further surrender by Mapai and Achdut 
Ha'avoda prevented a Government crisis and enabled ben 
Gurion not only to remain in power but to activate his 
policy. 

At its 13th Congress (May 29-June 1, 1957), the Com- 
munist Party of Israel showed that the Sinai fiasco was 
evidence of the bankruptcy of the political line followed 
by the ruling circles. It called for a fundamental change 
of the country's policy towards one of neutrality and in- 
dependence. Israel's road was “not with imperialism, 
which has no place in the Middle East, but only together 
with the peoples of the East fighting for their independ- 
ence''.* 

Police terror was stepped up as the ruling circles con- 
tinued their persecution of democratic sections of the 
population headed by the Communist Party. In July 1957 
a Penal Revision (State Security) Law further curtailing 
democratic freedoms was passed by the Knesset.** The 
emergency decisions adopted by the Government showed 
that war hysteria was being whipped up at the same time. 

Ben Gurion was determined to remove Mapam and 
Achdut Ha'avoda from participation in Government deci- 


* Communist Parly of Israel. The 13th Congress, Documents, Tel 
Aviv, 1957, p. 2. 

•• Laws of the State of Israel, Vol. 11, 5717—1956/57, pp. 186-95. 
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sions. He planned a new Government coalition with the 
Right-wing parties, which, he felt, would be a step towards 
a dictatorship. At the close of 1957 the Mapai leaders 
concentrated on strengthening their ties with the aggres- 
sive NATO bloc, and maintained a tacit alliance with the 
Federal Republic of Germany. These intrigues were kept 
dark and surfaced only when Achdut Ha'avoda's news- 
paper Lamerhav gave the details of a discussion of them 
at a closed sitting of the Government and complained that 
it and the Mapam Party had been the last to be informed 
of the secret plans. 

The Communist group in the Knesset tabled a motion 
of no confidence in the Government on the grounds that 
Ben Gurion's actions were fraught with danger to peace 
and to the future of Israel. This motion was defeated, the 
Mapam and Achdut Ha'avoda factions abstaining from 
voting. Nevertheless, on October 31, 1957 Ben Gurion re- 
signed, allegedly over disagreements in the Government. 
Actually, he took this step in order to win time and save 
his prestige that had been undermined by the disclosure 
of plans for a detente with Bonn. In a Statement to the 
President, the CPI group in the Knesset declared that 
there was an "urgent necessity for a basic change in 
Israel policy".* However, Mapai, the Progressive Party, 
the clerical parties and the General Zionists wanted Ben 
Gurion to form a new Government. But Mapam and Ach- 
dut Ha'avoda insisted on preserving the former coalition 
and the Government was restored in its former composi- 
tion. 

The Communist Party called on the people to demand 
a radical change of policy. On March 31, 1958 the Knes- 
set Communist group submitted a minimum programme 
as the basis for national unity in the drive for a change 
of Israel's policy. The main points of this programme 
were: the conversion of the Middle East into a nuclear- 
free zone, the attainment of agreement with the Arab 
countries on the basis of respect for legitimate national 
rights, an improvement of relations with the Soviet Union 
and the safeguarding of democratic freedoms. 

In Middle Eastern developments in the summer of 


* Information Bulletin, 1958, No. 1, pp. 6, 11. 
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'958 namely the imperialist aggression against the Le - 
anon and Jordan, Israel again acted as a wea P°£ 
colonialist forces against the Arab peoples, at the 
time giving effect to its own expansionist plans. Giving 
"security" as their motive the Israeli Zionists became di- 
rect accomplices in the imperialist aggression in the Leb- 
anon and Jordan. Ben Gurion adopted decisions at his 
own discretion, without referring them to the Knesset. 
The decision on Israel's participation in the Western ag- 
gression was adopted at a closed Government sitting on 
July 17. Speaking of this in the Knesset, Ben Gurion 
declared: "We must do what we can ... to reinforce our 
strength and seek to increase the number of our friends."* 
At a plenary meeting on July 30-31, the CPI's Central 
Committee exposed the actions of the Ben Gurion Gov- 
ernment, which had become a "direct assistant in ag- 
gression and colonialism". This policy, it was pointed out, 
was fraught with immense danger for Israel and inevita- 
bly "led to hatred of Israel and Israel's complete isolation 
in the Arab East and in the international arena". All 
patriotic forces in the country were called on to unite 
against Ben Gurion's pro-imperialist policies.** 

The fact that the law on compulsory military service 
was amended by the Knesset during its summer session 
showed that Israel was moving towards further militari- 
sation and preparing for war. Other military problems 
were debated at this session. A spate of statements 
was made by Israeli officials to the effect that there might 
be a repetition of the Sinai campaign. At the same time, 
the attacks on democratic freedoms continued. In Decem- 
ber 1958 the Mapai faction moved a draft law supplant- 
ing the existing electoral system of proportional represen- 
tation by a truncated reactionary majority system.*** The 
passage of this law would have allowed Mapai to use all 
the advantages of its position at the helm of state to 




* The Jerusalem Post, July 22, 1958. 

** Information Bulletin, 1958, No. 8-9, p. 1. 

Under the proportional electoral system the seats in the parlia- 
ment are distributed among the parties in accordance with the number 
of votes polled by them, while under the majority system predominance 
is attained by the party receiving the absolute majority of votes for 
its list of candidates as a whole or for individual candidates. 
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centrate more power in its hands. The Communist and 
all other Left-wing parties would have been removed 
from political life, thus giving Ben Gurion and his im- 
mediate associates a freer hand to achieve their dictato- 

lia \v < hde attacking democratic freedoms, the Zionist rul- 
ing circles endeavoured to prove to the people that the 
setbacks suffered by Israel's official policy were due not 
to its vicious, anti-popular substance but to the party 
system" and the "obsolete" system of democratic Sec- 
tions, which did not allow establishing a firm and stable 
power in the country.* 

This intensification of anti-democratic tendencies 
stemmed from the aggravation of the crisis of the pro- 
imperialist policy of blackmail and military adventures 
after the failure of the Suez aggression.** A result of the 
concentration of power in the hands of the i fapai-bour- 
geois-clerical triumvirate was that the Knesset passed a 
decision to introduce the study of "Jewish consciousness 
in schools. This was nothing less than another concession 
to reaction. In the opinion of official circles the teaching 
of this subject was "an effective educational means for 
preserving the unity and historical continuity of the Jew- 
ish people".*** The Zionist preaching of the "exclusive- 
ness and unity" of the Jewish people diverted the Israeli 
working people from the class struggle and sought to 
raise the morale of the Israeli army. 

In June 1959 Ben Gurion and his associates signed an 
agreement with the Government of the Federal Republic 
of Germany for the sale of Israeli armaments to the FRu 
This deal was shrouded in secrecy until the last moment. 
The fact that Ben Gurion had not found it necessary to 
inform Mapam and Achdut Ha'avoda of the deal was 
further evidence of what the participation of the Lett- 
wing Labour" parties in the Government was really worth. 
The Communist group in the Knesset called for a vote ot 
no confidence in the Government, but the motion was 
defeated. Mapam and Achdut Ha'avoda limited them- 


* Sovremenny Vostok, 1959, No. 4, p. 19. 

*** Israel Government Yearbook, 5720 (1959/60), 1960, p. 99. 
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selves to insisting on an 

The Herat Party tried to use the scandal ^ ^ 

own positions and demand d General Zionists 

The National Religious “" d J“ tln g on forming a 

adopted a wait-and-see a d ^ Government crisis 

the masses made Mapam and Achdut Ha avoda 

aga &rnems in the coalition forced the Ben Gurion 

Government to resign on July 5, 1959. P, Ue / 0 f ^ ^ P cmv d 
public indignation it was found impossible to form a Go 
eminent "which would have the support of arable ma- 
jority"* in the Knesset. It was therefore decided to hold 
new parliamentary elections with the Government that 
had resigned remaining in office until the end of t e 
elections. 


4. Split in Mapai. Ben Gurion's 
Attempts to Establish a Dictatorship. 

The Fourth Knesset (1959-1961) 

Massive demonstrations and rallies protesting against 
the Government's actions swept across the country, merg- 
ing with the many solidarity strikes that were staged in 
1958 and 1959. In 1959 the number of strikers nearly 
doubled. The large demonstration staged by North Afri- 
can immigrants in Wadi Salib in July 1959 and the clashes 
between immigrants and the police in Haifa, Beersheba 
and Migdal-Ha’emek were the subject of debates in the 
Knesset. 


* Ibid., p. 112. 
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Automatically remaining in power, Ben Gurion and 
his associates made considerable headway towards their 
aim. It was a repetition of the old story of the Mapai 
leader (and Government) resigning before elections and 
creating a sustained power vacuum. With the Govern- 
ment that had formally resigned exercising administrative 
functions, the Mapai leadership was able to act without 
control throughout this period. This was of immense im- 
portance in the 1959 election campaign. 

An election campaign under the slogan of "A coali 
tion Government with Mapai” was launched by the Gen- 
eral Zionists, who had swung so far to the Right that for 
some time their leaders had been discussing a merger 
with the ultra-nationalistic Herut.* This distinctly showed 
that the Israeli big bourgeoisie had become more ag- 
gressive. The Economist wrote that the door to such a 
merger had opened because, allegedly, "Herut has lost 
much of its aggressiveness".** Actually, this was only a 
screen: Herut never relinquished its aim of starting ag- 
gression against the Arab countries. 

The Progressive Party entered the election fight with 
a programme upholding the interests of private capital. 
The Communist Party was the only party that went to 
the elections with a programme of struggle for a policy 
of peace, independence and neutrality.*** 

At the elections (they were held on November 3, 
1959) Mapai took advantage of the disunity among its 
political opponents. Twenty-four parties and groups took 
part in the elections. The working-class front remained 
weak on account of the refusal of Mapam and Achdut 
Ha avoda to act jointly with the Communist Party.**** Ma- 
pai managed to hold its ground with a somewhat larger 
number of seats. Half of the disunited parties and groups 
failed to poll the necessary number of votes for representa- 
tion in the Knesset and were, to all intents and purposes, 
removed from the political scene. President Ben-Zvi, who 


* The Jerusalem Post, January 17, 1959. 

*’ The Economist, January 17, 1959, p. 231. 

*‘* Pravda, October 7, 1959. 

For details of the elections of November 3, 1959 see G. S. Niki- 
tma '^„ n Unconvincing Victory", Sovremenny Vostok, 1969, No. I. 

pp. 39-40. 
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had been re-elected for a second term in October 1957, 
empowered Ben Gurion, as the leader of the majority 
party, to form a new Government. 

The new ruling coalition consisted of Mapai, the Na- 
tional Religious Party, Mapam and Achdut Ha'avoda. The 
General Zionists refused to sit in the same Government 
with the “Lefts". Another reason why Ben Gurion failed to 
reach agreement with the General Zionists was that his 
actions did not have the undivided support of his own 
party. The widening differences in Mapai itself were an 
obvious symptom of a crisis of the leadership's policies. 
Ben Gurion and his immediate associates — the Young Ma- 
pai comprising the "military caste" in control of the army, 
the intelligence service, the police, part of the administra- 
tive apparatus, the press, the radio, and so on* — were 
opposed by a group of "veterans" (Lavon, Eshkol and 
others) representing chiefly the Mapai Party apparatus, the 
Histadrut leadership and most of the lower echelon orga- 
nisations. The latter pursued a more moderate political 
line in opposition to Ben Gurion's dictatorial ambitions. 
The divergences in Mapai soon developed into a sharp 
political struggle. 

Ben Gurion did everything to strengthen his own posi- 
tion and that of his immediate entourage. In the summer 
of 1960 he co-opted into the coalition the orthodox Poalei 
Agudat Israel, whose Higher Council is in the USA. This 
step was motivated by his desire to receive fresh guaran- 
tees from the Western powers. 

The Israeli leaders steered irrevocably towards a 
stronger aggressive alliance with NATO. A milestone on 
this road was the specially arranged meeting between Ben 
Gurion and the FRG Chancellor Konrad Adenauer in the 
USA, which the CPI and all other democratic forces in 
Israel assessed as a blow to the country's national in- 
terests. 

In the second half of 1960 Ben Gurion set in motion 


formpr Mini t "eres, former Deputy Minister of Defence; Moshe Dayan 
Armv ^ M f ° A8r : c ^ re and Commander-in-Chief of the Israel 
my, and Minister of Defence from June 1967; Georee JoseDhtal 
Mapai Ge I* e _ ral Secretary and Minister of Labour; ? Abba Eban 
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his plan of establishing a dictatorship. In September of 
that year he trumped up the so-called Lavon affair in an 
effort to paralyse the opposition from the "veteran" fac- 
tion in Mapai. However, the Lavon affair shed light on 
the most unseemly aspects of the Ben Gurion Government's 
activities, in particular, the above-mentioned terrorist- 
espionage operation in Cairo planned in 1954 by the Is- 
raeli secret service. As the Defence Minister at the time, 
Lavon, General Secretary of Histadrut, was, as we have 
pointed out, blamed for the failure of that operation. Ben 
Gurion counted on relieving Lavon, one of the top leaders 
of the "veteran Mapai" group, of his office and thereby 
gaining control of the rather influential Histadrut organisa- 
tion and, in effect, paralysing the strong opposition. By 
placing all power in the hands of the Young Mapai, Ben 
Gurion would have cleared the road to a personal dicta- 
torship. 

Despite his desire to give no publicity to the "Lavon 
affair" and settle it inside the party, it was considered by 
special Knesset commissions, which found Lavon unim- 
plicated in the "shameful business". This was the first time 
in Israel's history that a serious conflict within the ruling 
Mapai Party was brought into sharp relief. The aggressive 
"positions of strength" policy and "tough line" pursued 
by Ben Gurion and his supporters were countered by the 
more moderate policy advocated by the "veterans". 

After the Government endorsed the decision of the 
commission of seven ministers, which exonerated Lavon, 
Ben Gurion tendered his resignation. Soberly assessing the 
situation, the Mapai leadership found that further inner- 
party differences were fraught with the most serious com- 
plications up to the total loss of the party's prestige and 
an explosion of dissatisfaction in the country. On January 
15, 1961 the Mapai leadership therefore passed a resolu- 
tion calling on Ben Gurion to continue his "historic" mis- 
sion. In the Knesset the Herut and General Zionist motion 
of no confidence in the Government was defeated. None- 
theless, Ben Gurion resigned on January 31, 1961. Natu- 
rally, this involved the resignation of the Government. 
Four days later, by decision of the Mapai CC, Lavon was 
relieved of his post as General Secretary of Histadrut. 

The Government's resignation only 14 months after 
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the Knesset elections was evidence of the deep-rooted 
organic crisis of the Mapai leadership's home and foreign 
policy. In the decisions adopted by the Political Bureau of 
the CPI Central Committee in February and March 1961 
it was pointed out that the latest and most serious Govern- 
ment crisis was due to the general crisis of the Ben Gurion 
line of military gambles and was making Israel dependent 
on foreign capital, a policy leading to the impoverishment 
of the working people and to the break-down of the foun- 
dations of a democratic system. The CPI Central Commit- 
tee urged the formation of a broad working-class front 
against the policies of Ben Gurion and his party.* 

The country now witnessed an upsurge of the class 
struggle. The growing contradiction between the Ben 
Gurion policy and the vital interests of the people** was 
awakening the workers, farmers, intellectuals and youth. 
The most massive popular actions in the country's history 
took place in January 1961, when thousands of demonstra- 
tors poured into the streets. The slogans at the political 
rallies and demonstrations were: "Democracy is in 

danger — everybody to its defence!" and “Down with Ben 
Gurion!" Moreover, the people demanded that the Eich- 
mann trial*** should be turned into a trial of fascism. The 
big teachers' strike in March was the subject of a debate 
in the Knesset. 

Throughout February and March 1961, in this situation 
which the triple crisis (in the Knesset, in the party and 
in public life) had complicated for the Mapai leadership, 
Ben Gurion doggedly refused to form a Government in the 
calculation that there would be a long power vacuum in 
the event new parliamentary elections were announced. 
That is exactly what happened. On March 27 the Knesset 
decided on self-disbandment, and parliamentary elections 
were set for August 1961. 

In view of the coming elections Ben Gurion hastily 
applied himself to forming a bloc of reactionary forces. 
For its part, the big bourgeoisie took advantage of the 
situation to profit politically at Mapai’s expense, regroup 


* Pravda, February 3 and March 26, 1961. 

lnlormalion Bulletin, January 1961, No. 1, p. 6. 
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its ranks under liberal slogans, win more prestige and 
strengthen its position. In the course of April and May 
the General Zionists hurriedly merged with the Progres- 
sive Party to form the Liberal Party. On this score the 
journal Information Bulletin wrote that the "Right-wing 
bourgeois parties have understood the situation and are 
seeking ways of uniting and reorganising in order to ex- 
ploit public dissatisfaction with Mapai policy to their own 
benefit".* The bourgeoisie, the journal said, sought to 
swing the awakening of the people to the Right, into the 
channel of bourgeois liberalism. 

The class unity of Israel's ruling circles was mirrored 
in the 10-month-long trial of the nazi criminal Adolf 
Eichmann, which began on April 11, 1961 in Jerusalem. 
Through the opposition of these circles the Eichmann trial 
did not grow into a genuine trial of fascism. It did not ex- 
pose the fiendish crimes of the nazi butchers or the former 
nazis currently in high position in the FRG and NATO and 
controlling the FRG’s policy and economy. This was due 
chiefly to the secret agreement between Ben Gurion and 
Adenauer. At the outset and during the Eichmann trial, 
Ben Gurion was mostly concerned with avoiding any move 
detrimental to the relations between Israel and the Federal 
Republic of Germany, despite the fact that Israel public 
opinion demanded the trial of nazism as a whole.** 

The political situation in Israel and Israeli society was 
analysed at the 14th Congress of the Communist Party, 
held in the period from May 31 to June 3, 1961 
in Tel Aviv and Jaffa. The Congress noted that after four 
years in power Ben Gurion had found his policy in the 
throes of a grave crisis. A group emphatically opposed to 
the leadership’s line had taken shape in the Mapai Party 
itself. These political changes stemmed from popular dis- 
satisfaction with the Ben Gurion regime and its policies. 
A mass movement of urban and rural working people, in- 


* Information Bulletin, May 1961, No. 2, pp. 13-14. 

*• Adolf Eichmann was indicted on 15. counts in connection with 
the killing of six million Jews. He was sentenced to be hanged, and was 
executed on May 31, 1962. For the Eichmann trial see: Pravda, April 28, 
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tellectuals, students and young people had sprung up 
against the Ben Gurion administration,* initially as a 
movement in defence of democracy and then as criticism 
of various aspects of the Government's policy. 

In its appeal "To the Working Masses, to the People 
of Israel",** the CPI Congress stressed that a change in 
policy was a national necessity for Israel. The Ben Gurion 
regime had turned democracy into a farce, and flouted the 
rights of the Knesset and the Government, while the cor- 
rupt ruling circles were pushing Israel into military 
gambles in foreign policy and onto the road of militarisa- 
tion in home affairs. The appeal called for a broad nation- 
al-democratic front to unite all working people, all patriot- 
ic forces, in the struggle for peace, for a settlement of the 
Arab-Israeli conflict, for Israel's independence, for a 
higher standard of living and democratic reforms. 

The Communist Party, the Congress noted, had been 
stirring the exploited and the oppressed to fight for their 
rights in the difficult conditions of police, political and 
economic terror. A result of the tireless efforts by the 
Communists was the passage of a number of laws on la- 
bour, the most important of which were the Hours of Work 
and Rest Law (1951), the Women's Equal Rights Law 
(1951), the Employment of Women Law (1951, 1952, 1954) 
and the National Insurance Laws (1953, 1958 and 1959). 
This spurred the struggle of the Israeli working people 
for their rights, democracy and national independence. 


5. The Fifth Knesset (1961-1965). 

Further Attempts by Ben Gurion 
to Establish a Dictatorship 

Giving the Eichmann trial and the widespread agitation 
as their motives, Ben Gurion and his supporters tried to 
postpone the parliamentary elections to a later date. Ac- 
tually, they were desperate for a respite in which to reas- 
semble their ranks that had been disorganised as a result 
of the "Lav on affair".*** In the election fight, Mapai's chief 


* Communist Party o I Israel. The 14th Congress, p. 6 

* Ibid., pp. 185-87. 
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a 8vprsarv as was to be expected, was the Liberal Party. 
Behind a screen of slogans calling for ■•liberalisation”, 
'‘the defence of freedoms” and so on, it upheld the in er- 
ests of the Israeli bourgeoisie, demanding, in particular, 
every possible facility for private enterprise, the conver- 
sion of the trade unions into state agencies and support 
for the international Zionist movement in social politics 

^The^CPI^as the only party that opposed the Ben 
Gurion reactionary, pro-imperialist line with a policy of 

de The ra e t le C ct1ons 1 io^Thith Knesset took place on August 
15 1961. The Mapai Party’s slogan was "Above all a 
strong army". To procure votes, its leaders again used the 
state apparatus and the propaganda machine, and had re- 
courseto bribery, political pressure and measures of an 

eC °rn^pite a of Everything, the voting did not prove to 
hp favourable to Mapai. The number of its mandates 
dropped to 42 as compared with 47 in 1959. Moreover, the 
number of seats held by the Arab parties siding with 
Mapai likewise diminished. The Liberal Party emer%~ 
with the second largest poll. The same number of sea 
(17) was won by Herut. The clerical parties failed to im- 
prove their° position. Mapam and Achdut Ha avoda gained 
on°y one additional seat in the Knesset (altogetoer 1? 

mandates). The Communist Party § amed a ™ aj ° r 50 plr 
Compared with the previous elections it polled 50 per 

cent more votes, winning two more seat ^ , Neue 
These elections were assessed as follows by 
Ziircher Zeitung : “Instead of leading to inner consohda- 
tion and clarity, the elections ended with a growth o 
coalition and political difficulties."* ** The Mapai lead 
were now paying for the stepped up militarisation the 
deal with the Federal Republic of Germany and Ben i 
rion's drive for a dictatorship. In the subsequent pe nod 
Ben Gurion laboured in vain to find a way out of th 
tion and had to retire from the political limelight. 


* See G. S. Nikitina, "Mapai Loses Mandates", Alrika i Aziya se 

godnya, Moscow, 1961, No. 10, pp. 60-61. 

*• Neue Ziircher Zeitung, Zurich, August 18, Woi. 
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vtEni leader who was officially commissioned to do so 
^ a P. a ' pSem This was an adroit move by the Mapa 

^ the ministers to coalition discipline^ The new Cover 
men! consisted of representatives of Mapai, the National 
Re'igious Party, the ultra-orthodox Poalei Agudat Israel, 
and Achdut Ha'avoda. With the support of the pro-Mapai 
Arab parties it could count on 68 mandates (as a g ainst ^ 
former 89) and its position was even more precarious than 
that of the previous Government. However, Mapai secl H® d 
to itself 10 of the most important ministerial posts. The 
most prominent Young Mapai from Ben Gunon's im- 
mediate circle received posts in the Government. Four o 
the portfolios went to the clerical parties for the first tme. 
Only two minor posts were occupied by the Lett ^ lon 
ists from Achdut Ha'avoda. By agreeing to the role of 
adjunct of Mapai, this party, in effect, betrayed the in- 
terests of the Israeli working people. 

By about mid-1963 Ben Gurion and his supporters 
sought to achieve the double aim of ending the unstable 
“labour majority", which they had in the Knesset, and 
establishing a regime of totalitarianism, military dictator- 
ship and personal power. This reactionary aim was 
pursued by the Israeli ruling elite in home and, particu- 
larly, foreign policy. This period strikingly showed that 
Mapai was steering towards expansionism, stronger ties 
with the West and an aggravation of relations with the 
Arab countries, the evidence being the extraordinary laws 
passed at the close of 1961 and in 1962, and a series of 
new laws in favour of private, above all, foreign capital, 
for instance, the decisions on companies, on encouraging 
investments, on the transfer of the Dead Sea projects to 
foreign investors (1961), on privileges for foreign in- 
vestors (1962), and so forth. 

Some of the laws were adopted with the objective of 
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furthering the offensive against the Israeli masses and 
oroviding a legal basis for persecuting democratic forces, 
the ultimate aim being Israel's conversion into a fascist- 
tvne state* In this category were the Military Jurisdic- 
tion Act the Assault of Policemen Act (1960), and the 
State Security Act (1961). It was calculated that these 
laws would contribute towards creating the conditions 
for a dictatorship in Israel. 

At the beginning of 1962, in its quest for a way out of 
the internal and external difficulties, the Mapai-led Gov- 
ernment stepped up its efforts to gain admission to the 
European Economic Community." To this end, in January 
and March 1962 Minister of Finance Levi Eshkol visited 
14 West-European countries and, later, again visited 
France, Belgium and Luxemburg. The Jerusalem Post 
wrote that the Government's plan to join the EEC was 
inevitably linked with "short-range dislocations"*** **** in the 
economy First and foremost, these dislocations were to 
be seen in the devaluation of the Israeli pound which was 
one of the basic measures of the "new economic policy" 
proclaimed on February 10, 1962 and a mandatory condi- 
tion for consolidation with the Common Market. From the 
economic standpoint there were no tenable reasons for 
Israel's association with the Common Market. As the 
Information Bulletin pointed out, Israel’s entry into the 
EEC was dictated, above all, by political motives**" and 
was regarded by the Israeli rulers as a form of associa- 
tion with NATO. „ , . .. 

The Mapai-inspired "New Economic Policy , which hit 
the living standard of the people while according benefits 
to private capital, was another result of that party s rule 
and, in particular, its economic policy. 

In the voting for the "New Economic Policy Mapai 
was unconditionally supported by the National Religious 
Party. The Liberal Party criticised only "some of its short- 
comings". Achdut Ha'avoda gave its agreement to the 
"new policy" on condition "some amendments were m- 


• World Marxist Review, Vol. 5, June 1962, No. 6, p. 38. 

** The Israeli Government had raised this question formally in Juiy 
1961. 

The Jerusalem Post, February 5, 1962. 

**** Information Bulletin, 1962, No. 2, p. 8, 
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troduced". Maparn opposed the Government s ecoiiomic 
programme but refused to join actively in the CPI s pro- 
test campaign. 

Strikes directed against the "New Economic Policy 
did not cease throughout 1961 and 1962. The working 
people demanded a reduction of food prices and protested 
against the rising cost of living. Throughout the country 
workers' committees organised protest rallies against 
"the all-out attack of the Government and the employers 
against the living standard of the toiling masses".* 

Armed conflicts were resumed in February 1962 on 
Israel's frontiers with Jordan and Syria, and with Egypt 
in the region of Gaza. These acts of Israeli aggression 
were condemned by the UN Security Council. However, 
the Mapai leaders ignored the Security Council decision 
and railroaded a resolution through the Knesset qualify- 
ing this decision as "evincing one-sidedness' ' and assert- 
ing "that Israel's right of self-defence is an unchallenge- 
able and sovereign one".** The second round of "local 
military operations", notably on the frontiers of Jordan 
and Syria, followed in the summer and autumn of 1962. 
Meanwhile Ben Gurion and his supporters took steps to 
strengthen their position in the Knesset and the Govern- 
ment. In June 1962 they engineered the adoption of a 
new law intensifying the collective and personal respon- 
sibility of the Ministers and of the parties represented 
by them in the Government. A Minister's disagreement 
with a Government decision or abstention from voting 
without the Government's sanction automatically entailed 
his resignation. 

The actions started in 1962 by the Israeli working 
class and masses against the Government's policy and 
against the attacks of the reactionaries acquired new qual- 
itative hues in 1963. At the beginning of the year there 
were turbulent demonstrations against the military regime 
in the Arab areas. It is important to note that for the first 
time mass actions against the country's militarisation 
closely intertwined with the struggle of the Left-wing 
forces in the Knesset. The struggle of the Israeli work- 


* Ibid., No. 9, p. 20. 

•" Israel Government Yearbook, 5723 (1962/63), 1963, p. 80. 
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activated through the influence and direct 
mg people was activatea^^^ Finding lha t "unity 

participation lruggle » • the Israeli working people 

^spl^yed C growing S class-consciousness. In 1962-1963 the 

CPI membership increased by 20 per cent . 

of the massive protest movement the Govern- 
* Sd M alternative but to raise in the Knesset the 
aues .on ol the military regime in Arab-popula ted areas. 
The ' Govemment-moved resolution in favour of preserv- 
i?/the mUdary regime for "security" reasons was passed 
mg tne muudi y s j only G ne of February 

?0^963 n T?e Communist motion calling for the abolition 
of’ this regime received 56 votes (against 57 with six ab- 
stentSns) The abstentions were by the Achdut Haavoda 

def> Armed conflicts continued on the Israeli-Arab Iron- 

Uert ™roughout the first half of MttTJ. 

headed by Ben Gurion went to all ends to prepare tne 

ground for Israeli military intervention ^ 

lpast an invasion of the west bank of the Jordan River . 

Sn on May 6, 1963 the CPI Central Com- 
strongly appealed to public op.mon for peace on 

lhe o,I a May n b Ben"Gur ion addressed the Knesset, urging 
Israel's further armament.— The former Bonn 
Minister Franz-Josef Strauss was visiting Israel at the 
«me the visit raising a storm of public mdrgmrUcm. 
According to Western press reports, Ben Gurion ais 
cussed with him the prospects for co-operation between 
Israel and the Federal Republic of Germany. 

These developments further weakened t , 

mart's position, and on June 16, "atron-wrde mdign,. 
tion forced Ben Gurion to resign. He gave personal 
reasons" as the motive for his resignation despite it 
vious fact that it was the result of the unpopular m k ry. 
economic and foreign policy of the country _nih 2 ^ 
des. Commenting on this development. Info 
let in wrote that "undoubtedly, one of the reasons for Ben 


• Information Bulletin , 1963, No. 1, p. 4. 

— ForY closer 3 study of the situation in Israel in Ms S6€ 
Vsemirnoye piofsoyuznoye dvizheniye, March 1963, PP* 
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Gurion's resignation was growing American pressure 
gainst the too close relations of Israel with Bonn- 

Par President Zalman Shazar (elected in May 1963 after 
the death of Ben Zvi) commissioned another Mapai 
leader, Levi Eshkol, to form a Government. The Coali- 
tion Government again consisted of Mapai, Achdut 
Ha’avoda and National Religious Party representatives. 
Supported by the clerical Poalei Agudat Israel and the 
pro-Mapai Arab parties the Government had, as before, 
only a working majority of 68 mandates in the Knesset. 
Once more Mapai took over 10 of the 15 portfolios. The 
new Prime Minister declared that his Government would 
persevere in the path that has been followed by the previ- 
ous Governments".** . , , _ 

The Communist group voted against the Eshkol Gov- 
ernment on the grounds that it was a no-change Govern- 
ment. Even the Western press felt that Eshkol’s nomina- 
tion indicated that there would be "no change in the 
Israeli Government's policy", but that Eshkol was "con- 
siderably more elastic" and had shown "unwillingness to 
take drastic steps".*** Without changing its political line or 
practice of political balancing, which allowed it to remain 
in power, the Mapai leadership adopted more flexible, 
masked and subtle means and methods. Information 
Bulletin warned against "continuing the old Bengurionite 
policy", a "catastrophic policy that has already proved 
its total bankruptcy".**** 

The strike movement aimed at improving the materi- 
al, social and cultural conditions of life was gaining in 
breadth. Labour Ministry statistics published in Septem- 
ber 1963 showed that in that year the strikes involved 
242,700 people. In September 1963 strikes were staged 
by busmen in Tel Aviv, at the Yuval-Gad factory in 
Ashkelon and at the Zimron factory in Bnei Brak. In 
mid-October 6,000 people demonstrated in the streets of 
Jerusalem under slogans calling for freedom from reli- 
gious compulsion. A one-day strike for higher pay and 

* Intormatlon Bulletin, May-June 1963, No. 3-4, p. 28. 

** The Jerusalem Post, June 25, 1963. 

*** The Financial Times, June 19, 1963. 

**** Intormatlon Bulletin, September 1963, No. 5, p. 18. 
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hotter working conditions was staged in November by 
25 000 specialists with a higher education. This was evi- 
dence of the "deepening of class consciousness, streng- 
dence 01 imitv an d greater firmness in the 

', hen ‘"8 ° f SSlgTom the class connict between cap- 

? ™ and workers"/ Moreover it was the answer to the 

rvtvpmment's “New Economic Policy . 

At the Mapai convention in October 1963 the leader- 
shin pursued the objective of regrouping the party s ranks 
and* charting ways of camouflaging fls atms and comma- 
ina the former pro-imperialist line. At the same time, as 
8 c n^intPd out by Naroden Glas, the newspaper of the 
SaeU Communists, the Mapai convention demonstrated 
that there were two wings in the Party and in the Gov- 
ernment** *** The Mapai leaders made another effort to 
draw Mapam into the Coalition Governmen and use i 
as a "Left screen" for their reactionary policies. This 
Question was the subject of the talks between Mapai, 
Achdut Ha'avoda and Mapam representatives in January 
1964 Mapai was particularly eager to attain his aim be- 
cause the Israeli Government's statement on its unilateral 
decision to divert the waters of the Jordan had sharply 
aggravated Arab-Israeli relations at the close of 1963 and 

lhe ^ n L 0f ^ 4 riora,ing situation caused by this 
decisiori Deputy Prime Minister Abba Eban declared m 
January 1964 that Israel would "go i ahead with the 
tional Water Carrier despite Arab threats , the . y 
cheating that Israel's ruling circles were prepared to tak 
drastic action even if it meant starting a military coninct 
In the period from 1964 to 1966 political development 

in Israel herself proceeded along the ^Ttional- 

The militarists, the big bourgeoisie and the uUramat.ona 
ists openly continued to move towards closer umty^thu 
making it obvious that the Israeli bourgeoisie as a whole 
was swinging to the Right. Clericalism grew * Varlia- 
aggressive, creating a threat even to the forma p 
mentary democracy in the country. In February 1966 


• Information Bulletin, October 1963, No. 6, pp. 19, 20. 

** Naroden Glas, October 24, 1963. 

*** The Jerusalem Post, January 9, 1964. 
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Israel's economic difficulties began to mount, this being 
expressed chiefly by a sharp rise of prices and of the cost 
of living, by the curtailment of production, by mass dis- 
missals and growing unemployment as a result of the 
intensive militarisation and Israel's increasing depen- 
dence on aid from the imperialist powers. During these 
years the working people stepped up the struggle for their 
rights, against domination by local and foreign capital. 
In this struggle the Israeli working people, above all, the 
working class, demonstrated their growing class con- 
sciousness. 

These developments found expression in the events 
of that period. Ben Gurion's resignation was only a tem- 
porary retreat. At the beginning of 1964 reaction started 
a counter-attack. The first test of strength was the long- 
drawn-out “Lavon affair", which, while creating the im- 
pression that "justice" was being done, made it possible 
to screen the most unseemly actions and aims. A struggle 
over the limits of power raged between the bourgeois 
parties in the Knesset from February 18, 1964 (the day on 
which Agriculture Minister Dayan spoke in the Knesset 
on the "Lavon affair" allegedly "in self-defence") to May. 
The motions of no confidence (in February) by the Oppo- 
sition and the Communist deputies (who came out against 
the militarist clique with its dangerous plans for a dic- 
tatorship and expansionist leanings) was passed by a ma- 
jority. The only reason that the Government survived was 
that Prime Minister Eshkol dissociated himself from the 
Dayan statement. 

Nevertheless, in May 1964 there was another round 
of the "Lavon affair", this time on Eshkol's initiative. It 
was called forth by the Mapai leadership's desire to 
preserve at least the semblance of party unity in con- 
nection with Eshkol's pending visit to the USA. In view 
of the Lavon group's threat to walk out of Mapai, Eshkol 
and some other Mapai leaders wrote an open letter call- 
ing on Lavon and his supporters to return to the party 
fold in order to "contribute to strengthening Mapai".* 
Eshkol informed the Mapai Secretariat, including Ben Gu- 
rion, of this letter only after it had been sent to the Lavon 


* New Outlook, Middle East Monthly, Tel Aviv, May 1964, pp. 56-57. 
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group This "private clash" between Eshkol and Ben Gu- 
rion had its roots in the growing divergences within Ma- 
nat which developed into a sharp struggle between the 
openly militarist Ben Gurion clique, preaching Zionism 
as state ideology and demanding a close alliance with 
imperialism, and the more moderate section of Mapai 
and the Israeli ruling elite headed by Eshkol. Therefore, 
as a counterbalance to Ben Gurion, who had created a 
situation of "permanent alarm",* Eshkol with his some- 
what more moderate but essentially same policy °b* 
jectively became the figure with whom was linked the 
struggle for formal parliamentary democracy in the 
period 1964-1966, in other words, the struggle against 
undisguised militarism and adventurism in home and for- 
eign policy. The rivalry between Eshkol and Ben Gurion 
continued even after Ben Gurion resigned his Mapai 
membership in August 1965. Throughout this period, 
therefore, the slogan "Ben Gurion has gone— may Ben- 
gurionism go with him" retained its topicality for the 

democratic forces in Israel. . . 

Eshkol's tactics were to strengthen Mapai internally 
and reinforce its "Left" flank by setting up a "labour 
coalition, i.e., an alliance with Achdut Ha'avoda and, if 
possible, with Mapam. Achdut Ha'avoda s condition or 
joining the coalition was Lavon’s complete exoneration 
(Ben Gurion had opposed any sort of alliance with Ach- 
dut Ha'avoda). In face of the growing class struggle ot 
the working people and also in order to provide a sc y e ® n 
for the intensive militarisation that had been started at the 
beginning of 1965, it was of the utmost importance for 
Mapai to create a "Left" covering detachment. Another 
factor behind this step was that the Knesset elections 
were to be held in the autumn of 1965. 

In May 1964 motions of no confidence in the bshKoi 
Government were made by the CPI and Mapam, who 
came out against the Government's attacks on the lree 
dom to strike. A similar motion was tabled by the Liberal 
Party, but it demanded a strong hand against the strikers. 
Eshkol explained the situation** and succeeded in defeating 
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* Inlor motion Bulletin, 1965, No. 2, p. 4. on 

** Israel Government Yearbook, 5725 (1964/65), 1964, p. 


the no confidence motions. However, this Knesset debate 
showed whose interests the Eshkol Government was ac- 
tually upholding. It was far from the thought of calling 
on big business to "tighten its belt". 

The Mapai Secretariat's decision in favour of an al- 
liance with Achdut Ha'avoda, a decision directed, in 
effect, against Ben Gurion, strengthened Eshkol's posi- 
tion as Prime Minister and party leader. Ben Gurion and 
his group reacted promptly. Agriculture Minister Moshe 
Dayan, whom Ben Gurion had named as his natural suc- 
cessor, resigned from the Government on November 3 on 
the grounds that he did not see eye to eye with the Prime 
Minister.* For his part, Ben Gurion categorically demand- 
ed an amendment of the electoral system, but this was 
rejected by the Mapai Executive. At the same sitting the 
Mapai Executive voted in favour of acting with Achdut 
Ha'avoda in a single list at the forthcoming parliamen- 
tary and municipal elections and at the elections to the 
Histadrut. The question of an electoral reform was re- 
moved from the immediate agenda. In protest, Ben Gu- 
rion walked out of the Mapai Executive and sent an 
ultimatum to the Government, chiefly to Eshkol, demand- 
ing a re-examination of the "La von affair" and threaten- 
ing that if that were not done he would resign from Ma- 
pai and form a separate group. The opposition parties, 
including the CPI, tabled a motion of no confidence in 
the Government for its concessions to Ben Gurion. In this 
situation Eshkol and, consequently, the Government, re- 
signed on December 14. 

Even The Jerusalem Post, the official Government 
newspaper, wrote that Eshkol's resignation was a tactical 
step.** Inloimation Bulletin assessed it as a "reaction to 
the pressure exerted by Ben Gurion circles".*** On the 
same day, the Israeli Communists issued a Statement "To 
the People in Israel", in which it was underlined that Ben 
Gurion and his cronies were launching an offensive on 
democratic freedoms and on the sovereignty of the Knes- 
set with th e aim of establishing a personal military 

, * ^ Ou//°olc, Middle East Monthly, Tel Aviv, November-Decem- 

ber 1964, Vol. 7, No. 9, p. 93. 

** The Jerusalem Post, December 15, 1964. 

m Information Bulletin, January 1965, No. 1, p. 12. 
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dictatorship, and that the crisis had its source in the con- 
tinuation of traditional official policy by the Eshkol Gov- 
ernment The Statement called for the unity of all dem- 
ocratic forces in order to prevent the Ben Gurion junta 
from seizing power and for the establishment of a Gov- 
ernment loyal to the interests of democracy, peace and 
the working people.* In face of nation-wide censure and 
also of the activation of the Right-wing opposition (Herut 
and the Liberal Party), which was demanding the Knesset s 
dissolution, the Mapai leaders had to make their final 
choice. On December 16 the Mapai Secretariat passed a 
decision (which was approved on Decembei 17 by the 
party Executive) to nominate Eshkol to the premiership 
and rejected Ben Gurion's demand for a new inquiry into 
the "Lavon affair” by a vote of 16 against 8. 


6. The Sixth Knesset. Offensive by Reaction 

and Clericalism. 

Further Economic Difficulties. 

Class Struggle of the Working People 

On December 21 President Zalman Shazar formally 
commissioned Levi Eshkol to form a new Government. 
Compared with the previous Government there was no 
change in the one that was formed on December 22. Ma- 
pai got ten of the 15 portfolios. On December 23 the Gov- 
ernment and its programme were submitted for approval 

by the Knesset. , , . 

The Communist deputies, who had bitterly condemned 
the Government's pro-imperialist line, voted against the 
"new-old Government".** At its very first sitting the Gov- 
ernment denied Ben Gurion's demand for a renewal of 
the inquiries into the "Lavon affair”, formally putting an 
end to this question. Such was the first result of the 
struggle between the two trends in Mapai. 

Information Bulletin wrote that the Eshkol Govern- 
ment refused "to take even the first steps towards a new 
policy. . . . Such a solution to the most recent Government 
crisis does not constitute the end to the crisis affecting 
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* Information Bulletin, January 1965, No. 1, p. 12. 

** Ibid. 


the regime in Israel, but on the contrary, it heralds the 
continuation of the crisis and its intensification. . ..The 
danger of a dictatorship, though it has suffered a setback, 
still threatens".* In their platform for the Knesset elec- 
tions in November 1965 the Israeli Communists raised 
the following fundamental issues: 1) struggle for peace, 
security, independence and neutrality (renunciation of the 
policy making Israel increasingly dependent on the 
NATO powers, an improvement of relations with the 
USSR, the peaceful settlement of the Arab-Israeli conflict 
through recognition of the rights of the Arab refugees, 
and so on); 2) the recovery of the national economy and 
the attainment of economic independence (reduction of 
military expenditures, cancellation of the privileges and 
priorities granted to foreign and local monopoly capital, 
nationalisation of the basic branches of the economy, and 
so forth); 3) protection of the rights and interests of the 
working class and the people, equality of rights of the 
Arab population, adoption of a democratic Constitution, 
and so on. 

At the 10th Mapai convention, which opened on Feb- 
ruary 10, 1965 in connection with the "Lavon affair", 
Ben Gurion's solicitations were turned down once again 
(by a two-thirds majority) despite the fact that he was 
elected to the new Mapai Executive. 

The struggle in Mapai "between the bad and the 
worse" activated the Right-wing elements. This time taking 
the initiative, the Liberal Party started negotiations with 
the ultra-nationalists in Herut with the purpose of form- 
ing a "united parliamentary bloc". This prompted the 
"Independent Liberals" to walk out of the Liberal Party 
and form an independent group. The formation of the 
Herut-Liberal bloc indicated that the Israeli big bourgeoi- 
sie had swung strongly to the Right, bringing its reac- 
tionary and aggressive character into the open.** 

Although the balance of power in the new Mapai 
Secretariat elected in March 1965 remained at "66 to 
34",*** Ben Gurion did not relinquish his intention of re- 

* Ibid. 

** Tlie Herut-Liberal bloc (Gahal) took final shape on April 26, 1965 
and was officially registered in the Knesset in May. 

The Jerusalem Post, March 15, 1965. 
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trieving the positions ho had lost. In early May ho and 
four of his supporters withdrew from the Mapai leader- 
ship, and on May 20 the pro-Ben Gurion Minister of De- 
velopment and Housing Joseph Almogi and the Deputy 
Defence Minister Shimon Peres tendered their resigna- 
tions. The crisis in Mapai once more began to develop 
into a Government crisis. 

In order to prevent this crisis the Mapai leadership 
nominated Eshkol for the premiership in the event the 
party carried the elections. In retaliation Ben Gurion and 
his supporters turned their backs on Mapai on June 29 
and presented an independent list of candidates for the 
Knesset elections and a 10-point programme aimed at 
intensifying reaction and militarism. Ben Gurion regis- 
tered his group, including six deputies, as an independent 
Knesset faction calling -itself Israel Labour List (Rah).* 
The Israel Economist, organ of business circles, wrote 
bluntly that "there has been a shift to the Right, and for 
the first time since 1948 the formation of a Right-Centre 
Government has become a real possibility. The emergence 
of Rafi has also strengthened the forces opposed to Left- 
wing policies".** 

During the election campaign the Mapai leaders were 
eager, on the one hand, to disunite their opponents by 
setting up various small groups with independent elec- 
tion lists, and, on the other, to merge with Achdut Ha'a- 
voda in view of the fact that the National Religious Party 
was "a serious competitor" in the elections.*** 

The elections to the sixth Knesset were held on Novem- 
ber 2, 1965 with the participation of 17 parties and groups, 
five of which had no political platform. Eighty-two per 
cent of the voters went to the polls. Although the Mapai- 
Achdut Ha'avoda coalition won the majority, it polled 
4 per cent less votes than at the preceding elections and 
lost five mandates. The Gahal bloc (Liberals-Herut) re- 
ceived the second largest number of mandates 26. The 
Right-wing parties and the clericals lost many votes with 
the result that for the second time since 1949 the religious 
bloc found itself relegated to third place. Rafi won ten 

* Ben Gurion was formally expelled from Mapai on July 24. 

** The Israel Economist, September 1965, p. 124. 

*** The Jerusalem Post, October 1, 1965. 
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mandates: it was supported by new immigrants, part of the 
workers' aristocracy and also a section of the officers 
corps. Mapam amassed a somewhat larger number of 
votes. The CPI received three mandates, and the Mikunis 
group one.* The results of these elections thus showed 
that the Israeli masses were opposed to the offensive of the 
big bourgeoisie, the ultra-nationalists and the militarists. 
To prevent the militarists from seizing power, they gave 
their votes to the Zionist "labour parties". 

In this situation the formation of a Government proved 
to be a difficult problem for Eshkol. After nearly ten 
weeks of sharp bargaining, in the course of which the 
Knesset was paralysed, a Government was formed on 
January 12, 1966. It represented an alliance of the cen- 
trists (Mapai) with the reactionaries (National Religious 
Party and Independent Liberals) and the "Lefts" (Achdut 
Ha'avoda and Mapam) and had a substantial majority in 
the Knesset: 75 of the 120 mandates. Of the 18 portfolios, 
12 went to the coalition of Mapai (9) and Achdut Ha'avoda. 
The Government's programme showed that there was no 
change in the policy of fostering the reactionary ideology 
of Zionism and serving the interests of private capital. A 
new feature was the demagogic point concerning the 
adoption of so-called Fundamental Laws, which, together 
with those already in operation, were to comprise the ele- 
ments of a Constitution.** The Knesset passed a vote of 
confidence in the new Government on January 12. The 
Communists, the Gahal bloc, Rafi and Agudat Israel voted 
against this motion. 

The Mapai leadership clung to their former political 
line, and the new Government was confronted with the 
same problems as before. First and foremost, the Right- 
wing parties stepped up their efforts to protect the large 
profits of business from taxation. This "pressure from the 
Right" was turned on in February 1966, when there was a 
sharp rise of the prices of necessities accompanied by an 
increase of taxes and rates. It was officially admitted 


* Under the New Communist List and the Mikunis group's Com- 
munist List resulting from the split in the CPI in May 1965 (see sec- 
tion 3 of Chapter 2). 

Boslc Principles ol the New Government's Programme, January 12 
1966, Israel Government Yearbook, 5726 (1965/66), 1966, Suppl. 
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that "economic activity weakened and the Israel economy 
became more vulnerable during 1965"* (by mid- 1966, for 
instance, industry was working at 30 per cent below capac- 
ity). In March there were 30,000 unemployed. In May 
1966, in the so-called development towns, only 40 per cent 
of the heads of households had permanent employment. 
The Gahal bloc demanded a vote of no confidence in the 
Government on the grounds that there was no stability 
in the country. 

The drastic worsening of the economic situation 
determined developments in Israel throughout the first 
half of 1966. The ruling circles claimed that the difficulties 
were due to the abnormal growth of consumption, to a 
"race for luxuries", to the workers' "exhorbitant" demand 
for higher wages, and so on. The real reason, however, 
was that Israel had activated its preparations for war. 

The summer session of the Knesset opened with a 
debate on unemployment. Representatives of the ruling 
coalition urged putting up with unemployment and 
justified it as a necessary measure for the stabilisation of 
the economy.** In this they were supported by Mapam 
and Achdut Ha'avoda. 

Special mention must be made of the growing in- 
fluence exercised by clericalism, which was becoming in- 
creasingly more militant. In 1964-1966 the clericals openly 
advanced reactionary demands. In early 1964 the National 
Religious Party had rendered substantial assistance to the 
Ben Gurion-Dayan military-political group in again 
whipping up the "Lavon affair", choosing that particular 
moment to present another of its ultimatums to Prime 
Minister Eshkol. During the 1965 election campaign Itzhak 
Rafael, leader of the National Religious Party, declared 
quite frankly that his programme was aimed at turning 
Israel into "a state of the Torah and of the Sabbath".*** He 
urged all religious Jews to submit only to the rabbinical 
courts. After the elections, as a condition for joining the 
Coalition Government the National Religious Party de- 


# Bank of Israel Report 1965; The Jerusalem Post, June 2, 1966. 

” The Jerusalem Post, May 15, 1966. 

The Jerusalem Post, October 4, 1965. Religious bans on the 
Sabbath are the subject of constant sharp debate between the clericals 
and the Government. 
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manded further concessions, this time in the held of medi- 
cine (the banning of autopsies in hospitals without the 
permission of relatives) and in school education (state 
grants-in-aid for all religious schools). In Israel more than 
one-third of the children go to religious schools. But even 
in secular schools the study of the Torah is compulsory. 
The Israeli youth are thus educated in a spirit of religious 
intolerance. 

There is sharp antagonism between the communities 
over the question of which is more Orthodox. At the 
Knesset debate in the summer of 1966, it was stressed that 
the Ministry of Religious Affairs had grown into a state 
within a state. Speaking on behalf of progressive public 
opinion in Israel, the Communist deputies demanded the 
complete separation of the exercise of religious functions 
from the state and an immediate halt to oppression by the 
clericals* 

However, on June 6 the Eshkol Government passed a 
law on the partial observance of the Sabbath: all shops 
and factories were to be closed on that day. The 18-year- 
long struggle over this issue between the Government 
and the clericals thus ended in a victory for the latter. 

In 1965 and the first half of 1966 there was a steady in- 
tensification of the working people’s struggle against op- 
pression, reaction and the Government's anti-national 
policies. The strikes in 1965 involved nearly 100,000 peo- 
ple. The working class became more active as the strike 
struggle mounted. There was a growing number of strikes 
that did not have the approval of the Histadrut leadership. 
In the summer of 1966 many veteran workers found them- 
selves among the unemployed, mostly newly-arrived im- 
migrants. 

The strike struggle fused with political actions — 
massive demonstrations against the deals that the Israeli 
rulers were making with imperialism. 

Ever since Israel's formation, its political development 
was thus being determined by the Mapai social-reformist 
leadership's policy of furthering the interests of the big 
bourgeoisie which has pushed the country into the vice of 
economic dependence on foreign capital. 


* The Jerusalem Post, June 1, 1966. 
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With the adoption of Zionism as the state ideology 
there was an intensification of reaction in all spheres of 
social life: militarism and militant clericalism flourished 
unchecked. During the 19 years of Mapai rule that party's 
reformists had knitted a close coalition with the big 
bourgeoisie, the ultra-nationalists and the clericals, at- 
tacked the rights of the working people and their standard 
of living, and strengthened allied ties with the imperialist 
powers, chiefly the USA, as the condition for remaining in 
power and attaining their expansionist ambitions at the 
expense of the Arab countries. 

The Israeli proletariat and all other working people, 
both Jews and Arabs, clearly saw that the anti-national 
policies of the ruling classes were undermining the coun- 
try's economy and sovereignty and activated their 
struggle against these policies. The only way out of the 
formidable difficulties was to secure a radical change of 
home and foreign policy. Such a change could be effected 
by a government loyal to peace, democracy, national in- 
dependence and social progress, whose formation was 
hindered by the internal reaction and the international 
Zionist-imperialist alliance. 


Chapter 4 


ALLIANCE WITH THE WEST 
AND THE EXPANSIONIST 
FOREIGN POLICY 


1. Israel and the USA. 

US-Israeli Agreements 

The imperialist forces of the West, of the USA in par- 
ticular, influence Israel's foreign policy even more than 
her home policy. Founded above all on the expansionist 
ambitions of the colonialists in the Middle East, the aggres- 
sive alliance between Israeli rulers and the imperialist 
circles of the Western powers determines the main 
guideline and substance of Israel's foreign policy. True, 
the Israeli rulers also pursue their own expansionist aims 
relative to the Arab countries. This is precisely the area 
in which their interests dovetail with those of international 
imperialism. An idea of the role accorded to Israel in the 
USA's expansionist policy in the Middle East is given in a 
memorandum headed "Why Israel Needs American Aid", 
drawn up in 1951 when Israel was included in the Ameri- 
can Mutual Security Programme.* 

This document merits close scrutiny because for many 
years it has determined the character of the relations be- 
tween the USA and Israel. Thus, in the section headed "The 
Interests of the United States" it is underlined that a 
strong Israel is vital to the security and welfare of the 
United States because the "menace of new aggressions by 


* The Mutual Security Programme. Hearings Beiore the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, House of Representatives. Eighty-Second Congress. 
First Session (June 26-Juiy 31, 1951), United States Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, 1951, pp. 644-47. 
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communist tyranny in Iran and elsewhere in the Near East 
is great. Israel is a bulwark in that area for world de- 
mocracy. In the light of American self-interest, we cannot 
ignore the situation prevailing in those countries". 
Characterising the situation in the Middle East, the mem- 
orandum pointed out that the West might be denied in- 
valuable oil resources as a result of revolutionary devel- 
opments in Iran and Iraq, and noted that Egypt had 
stepped up its efforts to force Britain "to withdraw the 
last Western defences from the vital Suez Canal". 

The memorandum openly defined Israel's role in any 
possible Western military adventures against the Arab 
countries. Under the heading "Israel's Strategic Impor- 
tance" it is stated in part: "Israel is strategically located. A 
bridge between three continents, it has a relatively long 
coast line, with a major seaport at Haifa and a great 
airport at Lydda There are a number of important air- 

ports both in the north and south. Israel is 125 miles from 
the Suez Canal, 160 miles from the British sea and air 
bases at Egypt. It is adjacent to oil-rich areas." Therefore, 
"Israel’s role as a communications centre, supply base, and 
production arsenal must be taken into account by those 
concerned with the defence of freedom". 

Seven years later, in April 1958, Congressman James 
C. Healey stated in the House of Representatives: "I am 
sure that American friendship and aid have been a vital 
source of strength to the people of Israel during this first 
decade."* That same year the United States enlarged its 
aid programme to Israel on the spurious grounds of coun- 
tering the "Arab boycott". In 1959 the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs of the House of Representatives discussed 
the question of military aid, for Israel in particular, in 
order to "support significant military forces" in that coun- 
try and secure its cooperation with the West.** 

US congressmen made no secret of the fact that Israel 


* Congressional Record, Proceedings and Debates oi the 85th Con- 
gress, Second Session, Vol. 104, Part 5, March 27, 1958 to April 22, 
1958, Washington, 1958, p. 6609. 

** Mutual Security Act oi 1959. Hearings Beiore the Committee on 
Foreign Afiairs. House oi Representatives. 86th Congress, First Session, 
Part 1, United States Government Printing Office, Washington, 1959, 

p. 278. 
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had been assigned an important role against the anti- 
colonial, national liberation movement and progressive 
forces ("communist menace") in the Middle East, namely 
as a military springboard that was being strengthened 
against the alleged "mounting hostility" of the Arab states. 

The US ruling circles invariably underscored the 
fighting capacity of the Israeli army and openly spoke of 
using Israel in possible Middle Eastern conflicts. For in- 
stance, in 1960 Congressman O'Hara told the House of 
Representatives Committee on Foreign Affairs that the 
"soldiers of Israel have established a great tradition as 
fighting men".* 

In 1961 Senator Scott declared: "It must be recognised 
that Israel is America's best friend in the Middle East and 
that she is here to stay.”** The considerable special aid 
granted to Israel that same year was given "on a political 
basis, rather than on an economic basis".*** 

For their part the Israeli ruling circles use every 
opportunity to stress and extol US-Israeli friendship and 
the alliance between the two countries. According to their 
statements, US aid had a “crucial effect upon our [i.e., 
Israel's — Ed.] survival."**** 

US-Israeli relations are eloquently described in My 
Mission in Israel, a book by the first United States Ambas- 
sador in Israel James G. McDonald. To begin with, 
McDonald's appointment had no precedent in diplomacy 
as regards speed. He was appointed by Truman personally 
and given official status before the Israeli Government had 
formally agreed to his nomination. This happened three 
hours after the State of Israel was proclaimed. In July 
1948, before setting out for Israel, McDonald received a 


* Mutual Security Act oi 1960. Hearings Beiore the Committee on 
Foreign Afiairs. Home oi Representatives. 86th Congress, Second Ses- 
sion, Part 4, United States Government Printing Office, Washington, 

1960, p. 678. 

** Congressional Record, Proceedings and Debates of the 87th Con- 
gress, First Session, Vol. 107, Part 3, February 27, 1961 to March 15, 

1961, Washington, 1961, p. 3063. 

*** Mutual Security Appropriations lor 1961 (and Related Agencies). 
Hearings Beiore the Subcommittee oi the Committee on Appropriations. 
House oi Representatives. 86th Congress, Second Session, Part II, United 
States Government Printing Office, Washington, 1960, p. 2112. 

**** Abba Eban, Op. cit., p. 87. 
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personal letter from Truman stating: "In addition to your 
regular reports to the Department of State, I shall expect 
you to keep me personally informed on such matters as 
relate to the arms embargo, the appropriate time for full 
recognition, and the types of assistance as may be required 
by and can properly be granted to the new State."* 

In September 1948 McDonald told Moshe Sharett, then 
Israeli Foreign Minister, that he hoped Israel would 
exercise a "beneficial influence" on the region adjacent to 
her and assured Sharett that the US Government was pre- 
pared to render "aid in every proper way in this creative 
development".** 

The American advisers (later replaced by a special 
mission which functions to this day under US-Israeli agree- 
ments), flooding the country on the pretext of supervis- 
ing the aid programmes, had virtually unlimited control 
over various spheres of life in the State of Israel. In 1957, 
in order to boost American influence, the United States 
mission was reinforced with experts invited whenever the 
need for them arose. 

The American Jewish League for Israel was established 
in the USA in 1957, its honorary members including prom- 
inent American industrialists and financiers operating in 
Israel, for example, Joseph Mazar, founder of the paper 
factory in Hadera, Samuel Dorf, head of the United Jewish 
Appeal, and Benjamin Harris, founder of the Ampal Com- 
pany. Many other Jewish organisations having ties with 
Israel exist in the USA. The Jewish Yearbook ,*** published 
in London, lists over 50 of the principal Jewish institutions 
in the USA. Among them are the United Jewish Appeal, 
Agudat Israel of America, the American Jewish Com- 
mittee, the American Jewish Congress, the American 
Jewish Joint Distribution Committee, the Central Con- 
ference of American Rabbis, Hadassah (the Women's 
Zionist Organisation of America), the Jewish Book Coun- 
cil of America, the Jewish Labour Committee, the Jewish 


James G. McDonald, My Mission in Israel, New York, 1951, 
pp. 16-17. 

** Ibid., p. 52. 

*•* For example, see: The Jewish Yearbook, 1956 (5716-17), London, 
1956, pp. 301-02. 
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National Fund, the Jewish Theological Seminary of Amer- 
ica and Karen Hayesod. , , . . 

In Israel the USA engages in massive ideological pro- 
paganda by means of special aid programmes in education, 
culture and other areas. Under the Informational Media 
Guaranty Programme,* an agreement on economic co- 
operation signed in June 1952, the USA sends various print- 
ed matter to Israel (books, periodicals, etc.), and also 
paper and printshop and laboratory equipment. For ins- 
tance an American credit of 4 million dollars was granted 
for the import of books from the USA. This allows the USA 
to inundate Israel with all sorts of propaganda literature, 
and thereby influence public opinion. Moreover, this pro- 
gramme is aimed at preventing the circulation of litera- 
ture in the Russian language in Israel, the dissemination 
of the truth about the Soviet Union. 

Under the Agreement between the USA and Israel for 
Financing Certain Educational Exchange Programmes,** 
signed in July 1956 with the express purpose of extending 
cultural and scientific aid to Israel,*** the USA sends that 
country information material that is paid for in local cur- 
rency out of US credits. Moreover, provision was made 
for the establishment of departments for the study of the 
USA at leading Israeli higher educational institutions and 
for the allocation of funds for research in fields in which 
better understanding could be promoted between the USA 
and Israel. The USA has financed an exchange of special- 
ists for scientific study, research, instruction and other ac- 
tivity in education. Money has been allocated for the 
translation and publication of American textbooks and 
technical manuals and for the study of the English lan- 
guage. The signed agreement was carried into force by the 
US State Department and by such Government agencies as 
the International Co-operation Administration and the 
United States Information Agency, and also by numerous 
American Jewish organisations. The United States Educa- 
tional Foundation was established by the agreement with 


* Treaties and Other International Acts Series (further TIAS), 2588; 
Israel Government Yearbook, 5714 (1953/54), 1954, p. 152. 

** TIAS, 3612. 

* M Statement by US Secretary of State John F. Dulles, July 17, 1956, 
The Department oi State Bulletin, 1956, No. 893, p. 222. 
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Israel, the US Ambassador holding the post of honorary 
chairman of its board. In other words, the USA received 
the possibility of directly influencing the education system 
in Israel. When this agreement was signed, the US State 
Department noted its "understanding of the role played by 
Israel in the Middle East". The US Government was the 
side most interested in the adoption and implementation 
of this agreement.* In 1961 the agreement was substan- 
tially enlarged and in 1962 it was replaced by a new 
agreement.** 

Under the educational and professional training aid 
programme,*** signed in May 1957, Israel annually sends 
the most promising graduates of the Hebrew University 
for further training in the USA. Upon completion of this 
training course they are given appointments at the Univer- 
sity or research institutes in Israel. Control of this pro- 
gramme gives the USA wide possibilities for training pro- 
ponents of American influence. 

According to the Israel Government Yearbooks, there 
is a constant flow to Israel of members of both houses of 
the US Congress, state governors, government officials, 
heads of American Jewish organisations, mayors, judges, 
trade unionists, writers, journalists, and television pro- 
gramme editors. In the report for 1961/62 it was noted that 
the “bonds between American Jewry and Israel drew ever 
closer. Tourism expands."**** 

The USA powerfully influences the Israeli press, reg- 
ularly supplying it with information and bulletins of 
the United States Information Service and of the US Em- 
bassy in Tel Aviv. A branch of Radio Free Europe, which 
specialises in slander against the USSR and other social- 
ist countries, was opened in Israel in 1956. 

In 1952 the USA and Israel signed a military agree- 
ment, which was enveloped in secrecy for fear of sharp 
reaction in the Arab countries and of world-wide condem- 
nation. It was first published in the official newspaper 
Reshumot only in 1961. It should be noted, however, that 


* Israel Government Yearbook, 5717 (1956), p. 245. 

- TIAS, 4744; 5097. 

•** Economic Review, 1957, No. 40, p. 16. 

**** Israel Government Yearbook, 5722 (1961/62), p. 165. 


for Israel there had been commitments of an obviously 
military nature even in earlier agreements. 

For instance, the Air Transport Agreement signed on 
June 13, 1950, gave the USA what was termed as a fair 
anS equal opportunity"* in Israel, in other words the 
right to use Israeli territory as a strategic springboard. In 
the reports of the US Export-Import Bank to the US Con- 
gress it was indicated that part of the first two American 
loans to Israel had been spent on equipment for the port 
of Haifa, the maintenance of the Lydda air base and the 
reconstruction and commissioning of nearly 200 miles ot 

In the Emergency Economic Assistance Agreement, 
signed by the USA and Israel in May 1952, it is stated 
that American aid was being granted because "the unfor- 
tunate financial position of Israel is a threat to the poli - 
ical stability of the Near East”. Israel's undertaking to 
maintain "political stability” in the Middle East stemmed 
from the US-Israeli agreements of December 7, 1951 and 
November 25, 1953 (on economic aid to Israel). Israel was 
bound to military commitments by the Mutual Defence 
Assistance Agreement,*** signed with the USA in July 
1952, under which she pledged to use the aid received 
by her under the expansionist Mutual Defence Assistance 
Act adopted by the US Government in 1949 "to further 
the policies and purposes of that Act", Moreover, Israel 
was obliged: a) "to furnish equipment and materials, ser- 
vices or other assistance ... to the United States' ; b) along 
with the USA "to participate in the defence of the area of 
which it is a part" (i.e., the Middle East. — G.N.). In other 
words, in the event of a local or world war, Israel has to 
place her war and economic potential at the disposal of 
the USA. 

It should be borne in mind that the military alliance 
between the USA and Israel took shape at a time when 
the West was intent on forcing the imperialist "Middle 
East Command" pact on the Arab countries. 

The Treaty of Friendship, Commerce and Navigation 

* US Treaties and Other International Agreements, Vol. 3, 
Washington, 1952, Part 4, pp. 4582-4612. 

•* TIAS, 2571. 

*“ Ibid., 2675. 
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between the United States of America and Israel,* of 
August 1951, gave the USA rights and privileges in vir- 
tually all spheres of life in Israel (see, for instance, Art. 
VII) The unequal nature of this “treaty’' was so glaring 
that it was ratified by the Knesset only in 1954, i.e., three 
years after it was signed. 

To this day the Israeli Government invariably stresses 
its co-operation and solidarity with the USA in the com- 
mon purpose — the maintenance of Middle Eastern sta- 
bility and peace’’.** , . , . , 

In 1965 the USA and Israel signed a Procurement of 
Goods and Services Agreement under which the US De- 
fence Department may use Israeli currency now or later 
available to it for the procurement in Israel of goods and 
ssrviCGS for use outside Israel for its own purposes with- 
out restriction.*** • 

A point to be noted is that at the time the US ruling 
circles had to pursue an extremely intricate policy in the 
Arab East. On the one hand, they used Israel to attain 
their expansionist aims in the Middle East and, on the 
other, they were unwilling to spoil their relations with 
the Arab states because of Israel. Therefore, without pub- 
licising their military alliance with Israel, the US ruling 
circles were deeply interested in sustaining tension be- 
tween Israel and the Arab countries. While manoeuvring 
in every possible way in its Middle East policy, the USA 
sought to give the impression that in the complex Arab- 
Israeli conflict it was concerned for the interests of the 
t, Arab countries as well. Actually, US imperialism uses 

Israel as a weapon to intimidate and pressure the peo- 
ples of the Middle East. By following in the wake of US 
foreign policy, the Israeli rulers are turning their country 
into an accomplice of colonialism and imperialism, which 
are odious to the Middle Eastern peoples, and this is 
evoking the corresponding reaction from them. 

In Israel and Dollar Diplomacy, published in 
1953, the well-known American scholar Victor Perlo 
wrote that in its Middle East policy the United States was 


' TIAS, 2948. 

•• Israel Government Yearbook, 5722 (1961/62), 1962, p. 165. 
• M TIAS, 5839. 
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•mided by "diplomatic considerations of ‘f? y 2“£ 

Hi®' between Island s and 

Sd«d Odin the A^ab States are incomparably larger 
and more decisive for US imperialism han Wall Stree 

tt 'ifsacrilTced'In ' She toter2S"o°f larger profit"/ 

It will be recalled that during the triple a 82 re s sion 
. pmmt thp USA which had been for nearly a de- 
cadlTpreparing Israel financially and militarily for just 
such a P moment, remained in the background However, 
the US ruling circles do not always ma £ a 2 a c P . 
Page their true aims and intentions in the Middle East, 
Sh they are hoping to realise with Israel's a»,^ 
The USA prepared the aggression that was launched 
against the Arab countries by Israel in 1967. But on tha 
occasion its policy was unmasked. The Arab countries 
ruptured diplomatic relations with Washington, demon- 
strating their determination to give a rebuff to the n - 
trigues of the neocolonialists. This mos * .^amly .'. nflU ’ 
enced subsequent developments in the Middle East. 


2. Israel’s Relations 
with Britain and France 

In the relations between Israel and Britain, as The 
Israel Economist pointed out, the spring of 1950 marked 
the beginning of “a period of mutual appraisal, with each 
side coming slowly to the realisation that it has something 
to gain from a friendly attitude towards the other . The 
journal noted that the detente between Israel and Britain 
was “very gradual, and most noticeable in the economic 
field”.*** In March 1950 Britain recognised Israel de jure. 

By that time agreement had been reached that Britain 


* Victor Perlo, Israel and Dollar Diplomacy, New York, 1953, 
». 29, 31. 

** This is dealt with at some length in the Afterword. 

*“ The Israel Economist, July 1950, p. 3. 
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would defreeze part of Israel's sterling and foreign cur- 
rency deposits in the London banks. This was regarded as 
a major step towards the promotion of trade and other 
relations between Israel and Britain.* At the same time, 
agreement was reached on claims and counter-claims aris- 
ing out of the ending of the British Mandate over Pales- 
tine. It was decided to reopen the oil refineries in Haifa. 
Moreover, British businessmen were given the opportun- 
ity of investing capital in Israel and using part of the 
profit from the sale of British goods in the Israeli market. 

British private capital still held fairly strong positions 
in Israel. The large British or partially British companies 
included the Palestine Electric Corporation and the Jeru- 
salem Electric and Public Corporation. The Anglo-Israel 
Chamber of Commerce consisting of representatives of 
private capital in both countries was formed in 1950 to 
foster trade between Britain and Israel. 

British policy towards Israel was determined by the 
efforts British colonialism was making to crush the grow- 
ing national liberation movement in the Middle East. The 
normalisation of Anglo-Israeli relations proceeded in par- 
allel with the weakening of Britain's postwar influence 
in the Arab countries. As long as Britain controlled the 
Suez Canal she felt herself sufficiently strong in the Arab 
East, scheming and maintaining contact with the ruling 
Arab nationalist circles. 

After Egypt nationalised the Suez Canal Company, 
Britain entered into an open alliance with the Zionist 
rulers of Israel. 

Early in 1956 the relations between Israel and Britain 
began to grow friendly. The Jerusalem Post reported that 
during the debate in the House of Commons in January 
1956 the British Foreign Secretary Selwyn Lloyd said that 
definite action would have to be taken if an attempt were 
made to change Israel's frontiers by force.** He stressed 
that such action would have to be taken in line with the 
Anglo-French-US Declaration of 1950. 

In August 1956 (after the Suez Canal Company was 
nationalised) Lord Killearn wrote in the Jewish Review 


The Israel Economist, June 1949, p. 129. 
” The Jerusalem Post, January 26, 1956. 
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of London that in view of the vital significance of the 
Suez Canal “the time may have come for an Anglo-Is- 
raeli pact". Touching on Anglo-Israeli relations prior to 

1956 he underscored that Britain had “supported our 
enemy, as Egypt proved to be, against our potential 
friend".* 

After 1956 and, particularly, after 1958 Britain adopted 
a more straightforward attitude towards Israel. She be- 
gan, and continues to do so to this day, to supply weapons 
to Israel. In 1959 The Economist wrote that the relations 
between Israel and Britain “are probably better now than 
they have ever been".** On the evidence of the same 
journal, in the summer of 1958 Britain sold Israel sub- 
marines during the period of the Anglo-US intervention 
in the Lebanon and Jordan. 

In the Israel Government Yearbook of that period 
the relations with Britain were described as "much bet- 
ter".*** 

In August 1961 Britain signed an agreement on co- 
operation in the export to Israel of literature of an educa- 
tional and cultural nature.**** In Britain there are more 
than 30 societies and Jewish institutions backing Israel. 
These include the Board of Deputies of British Jews 
(founded in 1760), the Anglo- Jewish Association (founded 
in 1871), the Union of Jewish Women (founded in 1902), 
the Zionist Federation of Great Britain and Ireland and 
the Federation of Zionist Youth. 

Israel's relations with France began to improve in 
1953 and grew particularly close after their participation 
in the triple aggression against Egypt in 1956. In January 

1957 Ben Gurion told the Knesset that he felt it was his 
duty to strengthen relations with France. That same year 
Israel was granted a French credit of 30 million dollars. 

In subsequent years Israel was officially called 
France's "friend and ally".***** 


' Jewish Review, London, August 3, 1956. 

The Economist, London, May 16, 1959, p. 7 (Supplement Israel 
Rebirth in an Antique Land). 

Israel Government Yearbook, 5722 (1961/62), 1962, p. XLVII. 
Great Britain, Foreign Oliice Treaty Series, 1960, No. 72. 

Israel Government Yearbook, 5722 (1961/62), p. XLVII. 
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The relations between the two countries were 
promoted by a cultural agreement signed in November 
1959 * One of the provisions of this agreement was that 
French would be taught in Israeli schools. According to 
the Jewish Yearbook there are in France some 20 Jewish 
organisations maintaining ties and co-operating with 
Israel To name a few, they are the Union des Associa- 
tions Culturelles Israelites de France et d'Algerie, Associa- 
tion Culturelle Sephardite de Paris, Association Con- 
sistoriale Israelite de Paris, Alliance Israelite Universelle, 
Centre de Documentation Juive Contemporaine, Conseil 
Rabbinique Orthodoxe en France, Conseil Representatif 
des Juifs de France and Conseil Representatif du 
Judaisme Traditionaliste. 

As far as one can judge from the Israel Government 
Yearbooks, the relations between France and Israel began 
to cool in 1965. While in 1964 the above-mentioned official 
organ assessed the relations between the two countries 
as developing towards a stronger “alliance’' and stressed 
that the French Government invariably showed "under- 
standing for Israel’s needs, particularly in the spheres of 
security and economy",** the following year's report of 
the talks which the Israeli Foreign Minister had in France 
contains no word about the achievement or existence of 
"understanding" between the two countries. The report 
for 1966/67 was confined to recording the existence of 
"economic, cultural and scientific relationships" between 
them. It spoke only of "wide public sympathy for Israel 
in France”. Regarding the French Government's official 
attitude towards Israel, the report bluntly stated that 
during the previous years France "could successfully 
cultivate the friendship of the Arab states ' and that this 
had "deep and far-reaching political implications".*” Sub- 
sequent developments confirmed that in her Middle 
Eastern policy France had departed from her unequivocal 
support of Israel, while in June 1967, as distinct from the 
USA and Britain, as we shall show below, she denounced 
the Israeli aggression. 


• UN Treaty Series, New York, Vol. 377, 1960, pp. 239-59. 

** Israel Government Yearbook, 5725 (1964/65), 1964, p. 157. 

**■ Ibid., 5727 (1966/67), 1967, p. 147. 
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3. Expansionist Aims of Co-operation 
with the Federal Republic of Germany 


The normalisation of Israeli-FRG relations began with 
the signing of the reparations agreement in September 
1952. In 1949 Chancellor Adenauer offered Israel a 
"voluntary gift" of 2,500,000 dollars, in connection with 
which The Israel Economist wrote that all settlements 
with the FRG could be made exclusively "in accordance 
with the usual procedure adopted with vanquished ag- 
gressor states".* But by 1951 the Israeli ruling circles had 
changed their minds. The question of compensation was 
raised when the imperialist powers, chiefly the USA, were 
busy securing the creation of a Middle East Command and 
were interested in Israeli pressure on the Arab countries. 
The Israeli rulers took advantage of this situation. 

On March 12, 1951 the Israeli Government sent a 
formal Note to the four occupying powers in Germany, 
stating in part: "Crimes of such tremendous and appal- 
ling proportions as those perpetrated by the nazis in the 
extermination of one-third of the Jewish people cannot 
be atoned for by any material compensation. . . . All that 
can be done is to obtain reparations for the heirs of the 
victims and rehabilitation for the survivors." Ben Gurion 
wrote that the three Western powers promptly "expressed 
sympathy with the principle of our claim”** and proposed 
direct negotiations with the Government of West Ger- 
many. 

In a unilateral statement in September 1951 Chancellor 
Adenauer declared that the FRG Government was 
prepared "to arrive at a solution of the problem of mate- 
rial reparations, by negotiations with the representatives 
of the Government of Israel, which has absorbed such a 
large number of homeless Jewish refugees".*** Adenauer 
followed this up by contacting Nahum Goldmann, Presi- 
dent of the World Zionist Organisation, and in December 
1951 the latter conveyed to the Israeli Government an 


* The Israel Economist, December 1949, p. 276. 

Here and above: Israel Government Yearbook, 5722 (1961162) 
1962, pp. XXXIV-XXXV. 

*** Ibid. 
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FRG proposal for direct negotiations on the reparations 

iSSU The talks opened in The Hague on March 21 1952, but 
were soon cut short over differences regarding the sum of 
i-eDarations They were resumed in June and ended in 
teparations. ' mber 10 This agreement was ratified 

SfwesT ‘Sfany on March .8, 1953, and by Israel on 
September 22, 1953, i.e., more than six months alter it was 
SpH The delay was caused by public indignation over 
hi tal k^hern Sres. An idea of this public resentment is 
limn hv the reports carried in Israeli newspapers re- 
presenUng various political orientations. Before the talks 
Sot under way the newspaper Maanv wrote: . .those 

who favour restitution have apparently forgotten that 
Cprman industry produced machines to make soap from 
their fathers' bones." Another newspaper, Nathanya, 
pointed out that the "negotiations are a moral ca- 

taSt The h organisers and direct participants in the deal over 
reparations did their utmost to hide the imperialist sub- 
stance of the conspiracy from Israeli and world opinion. 
To avoid acts of terrorism, even the date on whl ^ hF ° re ‘^ 
Minister Sharett was to fly to Luxembourg to sign the 
agreement was kept a closely guarded secret. The fust 
official FRG representatives came to Israel under assumed 

nal This "voluntary" payment of reparations to Israel by 
the FRG ruling circles pursued the aim of mora y 
exonerating West German revanchism in the eyes oi 
world public opinion. All the more was this important m 
view of West Germany's intention to join the aggressive 
North Atlantic Alliance.** 

Moreover, this deal opened I° r . W ® st , Ju h 

perialism the road to expansion in the Middle East, wi 
Israel serving as a convenient springboard. 

For their part, the Israeli rulers felt that by strengthen- 


* The Jerusalem Post, January 7, 1952. „ 

•• The FRG joined NATO in October 1954. One of the co ^ dl ^ 
made bv the USA, Britain and France was that West Germany c 
plete the reparations payments to Israel. See: Westdeutscher Neo 

nialismus, Berlin, 1963, p. 234. 
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ing relations with Bonn they would get a stronger position 
on the international political scene.* 

The 14th Congress of the CPI had full grounds for 
giving the following assessment of the reparations deal: 
•• . .from the very beginning— as experience has shown— 
it was a step towards the formation of a close partnership 
between the rulers of our country and the forces of neo- 
nazism and German militarism, who stand at the helm of 

the West German State".** , „ , . 

Israeli-FRG relations improved markedly during the 
Sinai adventure of 1956. The West German experts in Is- 
rael at the time remained behind in the calculation that 
it would make a favourable impression in Tel Aviv. At 
the height of the hostilities in the Sinai Peninsula and 
when the question of the withdrawal of Israeli troops from 
Egyptian territory was being settled, the payment of 
reparations to Israel was in full swing (at the time the 
USA had announced a temporary suspension of aid to 
give the impression that it was pressuring Israel). 
The Israel Economist wrote that this attitude by Adenauer 
"greatly strengthened Mr. Ben Gurion's bargaining posi- 
tion". The journal frankly made the point that the basis 
was being created for relations with Bonn sooner “on the 
solid foundation of present common interests rather than 
the memory of past horrors".*** 

West Germany, the journal pointed out, attached im- 
mense importance to Israel because of her geographical 
location that gave access through Eilat to the Red Sea and 
the adjacent countries. In view of West Germany's de- 
pendence on Middle East oil shipments via the Suez 
Canal, the journal wrote, and also in the event of a de- 
terioration of East-West relations and closer relations be- 
tween Egypt, Syria and the Soviet Union that would limit 
these supplies, "a trans-Israel pipeline. . . could virtually 
eliminate the possibility of Arab or Soviet political black- 


* A. J. Fisher, "Israel and the German Federal Republic", Contem- 
porary Review, No. 1099, London, July 1957, p. 100. For the FRG-Israel 
reparations agreement also see: G. S. Nikitina, "Why Israel Receives 
Reparations", Sovremenny Vostok, 1960, No. 1, pp. 39-40; B. I. Pota- 
povsky, "FRG and Israel", Narody Azii i Airiki, 1963, No. 4, pp. 48-53. 

“ Communist Party oi Israel. The Nth Congress, p. 33. 

The Israel Economist, January 1958, p. 4. 
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mail" Bv linking Eilat with the Mediterranean by a rail- 
wav "Israel could serve for the transit of other com- 
modities destined for the non-communist part of the 
European continent".* 

From Israel’s standpoint, the journal went on, the 
German connection is vital not only because of the 
reparations angle. Of even greater significance in the 
long run is the dominant part played by Bonn in the 
European Common Market and the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organisation". This article ended on the note that "a 
genuine rapprochement with West Germany would 
thus enormously strengthen Israel's political posi- 

.• _M ** 

After the Sinai adventure the Western press wrote a 
great deal about the Israel-FRG rapprochement. A Zionist 
centre was opened in West Berlin with the purpose of 
"facilitating the creative endeavours of Israel . The 
establishment of diplomatic relations with the FRG 
was openly debated in the Knesset in connection with the 
deal on the sale of Israeli weapons to the Bundeswehr 

in 1959.*** •**• . ... . . . 

The Adenauer-Ben Gurion meeting in Washington in 
March 1960 was a further step towards a closer bond 
between the two countries. The ways of further cementing 
Israel-FRG ties were discussed when the reparations pay- 
ments were coming to a close. According to ^Western 
press, Adenauer promised Israel a loan of 500 million 
dollars for a ten-year period.*’** By May 1965 this loan had 
been largely made in the shape of shipments of v\ est 
German arms. That was when Israel established diplomatic 
relations with the FRG. 

About ten Jewish organisations promoting ties with 
Israel function in West Germany. They include the Cen- 
tral Jewish Council in Germany, the Council of Bavarian 
Jewish Communities and the Jewish Communities o 
Lower Saxony. 


* The Israel Economist, January 1958, p. 4. 

** Ibid. 

*** Neue Ziircher Zeitung, July 14, 1959. 

•**• The New York Times, March 24, 1960. 
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4. Militarisation. Consequences 
of the Arab-Israeli War of 1948-1949. 

Orientation on a Military 
Alliance with the West. Preparations 
for an Attack on Egypt 

The role accorded to Israel by the imperialist powers 
in their Middle Eastern plans, and the Israeli rulers' 
own expansionist designs are two aspects of one 
and the same process and they have consistently 
manifested themselves throughout the existence of the 
State of Israel. Israel's expansionist foreign policy became 
more pronounced as the imperialist powers grew more 
active. Some shades in the twists and turns of this foreign 
policy are observed depending on what power the 
Zionist bourgeoisie is staking on in the given situation. 
Israel's expansionist appetite is whetted more and more 
with the growth of its military potential, the build up of 
weapons and military equipment and the strengthening 
of her army. 

A high level of militarisation has been achieved. Even 
official circles in Tel Aviv say that Israel's reputation 
"among the nations" is based chiefly on the achievements 
of her armed forces.* In fact, present-day Israel has been 
converted into a large armed camp. Even the post of 
Prime Minister is of a military nature because he usually 
exercises the powers of Defence Minister. A single General 
Staff exists for all three arms of the service. 

The Israeli Army, according to the Israel Government 
Yearbook, has gone through four stages "in the process 
of organising, training and equipping."** From the very 
beginning it included the Haganah, Jewish armed detach- 
ments formed during the Mandate period (these detach- 
ments co-operated with the British authorities and drove 
the Arab fellaheen from their land), and the Jewish 
Brigade that had been part of the British Army. In the war 
with the Arab states in 1948 the Haganah were "well- 
trained, well-organised and well-versed in camouflage". 
Modern equipment was brought quickly from overseas. 


* The Jerusalem Post, April 3, 1959. 

*• Israel Government Yearbook, 5722 (1961/62), 1962, p. XXXVIII. 
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Subsequently, when Israel prepared for another war with 
?hP Arabs Israeli '‘officers were sent to military colleges 
the Aiab - n ^ ^ United states".* 

m The militarisation plan adopted in October 1953 

envisaged intensive military training for newly-arrived 
envisageu iority development of strategic in- 

dustries and other branches of the economy, particularly, 
cMl aviation, the merchant marine and the chemical in- 
d wtn the encouragement of the immigration of young 
people between the ages of 16 and 18 to augment the 
army's manpower resources, the creation of conditions 
for\he swift mobilisation of reservists, the reconsideration 
nf the military budget with a view to increasing the 
funds for the purchase of armaments, and so on. Con- 
sequently, the Israeli Armed Forces "went steadily for- 
ward in morale and in material strength in equipment 
and in training”.** In October 1955 The Jewish Observer 
and Middle East Review, the official Zionist organ in Brit- 
ain, published the following comparative data. 



Regular Strength 

Full Mobilisation 


Strength 

Egypt, Iraq, Syria, Jordan, Saudi 
Arabia and Lebanon 
Israel 

150,000 

50,000 

240.000 

250.000 


When, in the following year, the aggression against 
Egypt was launched, it was seen that the, Israeli army 
"had grown in strength, skill and capacity".**** 

The fourth stage of the Israeli army's qualitative and 
numerical growth was observed after 1956. Naval ves- 
sels and Centurion tanks were purchased in Britain, ana 
equipment poured in from Canada, France and West Ger- 
many. The USA supplied Israel with jet missiles at the 
close of 1963 and with Skyhawk aircraft and Patton tanks 


Israel Government Yearbook, 5722 (1961/62), p. XL. 

Ibid., p. XLIII. Q _ 0 

World News, Vol. 2, No. 46, November 12, 1955, p. o/l- 
Israel Government Yearbook, 5722 (1961/62), p. XLII . 
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in 1966. Israel's expansionist foreign policy was deliber- 
ately encouraged by the imperialist powers, and this gave 
the Arab countries serious grounds for constant anxiety. 

★ ★ ★ 

The Arab-Israeli war that broke out immediately after 
the proclamation of the State of Israel on May 15, 1948 
and went on until the beginning of 1949 mirrored the deep- 
ening of imperialist contradictions and demonstrated that 
after the Second World War the balance of strength be- 
tween the British and American rivals in the Middle East 
had changed in favour of the USA. In that war Britain 
aided the Arab states. The Western press writes that Brit- 
ish weapons were supplied to the Arab countries before 
hostilities were officially declared. The journal Current 
History reported that according to rumours in April 1948 
US President Truman was prepared to furnish Israel with 
arms.* Arab League leaders did not conceal the fact that 
they received weapons from Britain. Arab journalists even 
wrote of the "idea of a general alliance between the coun- 
tries of the League and Great Britain", noting that "the 
future of Anglo-Arab relations is to be happier than their 
past".** 

The USA, on the contrary, gave Israel every possible 
assistance. In The Middle East in World Atfairs, the Amer- 
ican researcher George Lenczowski writes of the Amer- 
ican arms deliveries to Israel in 1948-1949, of the 
American military experts who joined the Israeli army as 
"volunteers" and of the Tel Aviv Government's large dol- 
lar stocks for the purchase of weapons. 

The situation on the eve of the war was described as 
follows by the CPI: "The Arab and Jewish parts of Pal- 
estine are virtually in a state of siege. The wanton tyr- 
anny of the British civil administration and military is 
stirring up bloodshed between the two peoples and dis- 
locating the country's economy."*** When the war broke 
out the CPI called upon the Jews and Arabs of Palestine 


* Current History, May 1948, p. 272. 

The National Review, London, January 1949, p. 57. 

Yevreiskl vesti, April 11, 1949. 
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to turn it into a common struggle for national independ- 

1 1 intr, a struggle against imperialism, 

ence, into ^ st g8 o{ u f e hostilities entire Arab villages- 

nairVaseen Wadi-Dioz, Pardes-Abu-Lyavan, Kfar-To- 
pairAaseen, th e earth. The sharp con- 

flfcts'n ^League leadership dividing the Arab 
° 1 wpre one of the reasons that more than four- 

fifthf of Palestine (one-third of this territory in violation 

0t ^A«WeSeS IS c^ider that the armistices 
forced by the United Nations (in which Britain and he 
USA were engaged in an angry clash) were among the 
ui ™ rhai the war went against the Arab countries.' 
'“ft" «misules “gned in the course of February-July 
iQAQ on the basis of the status quo did not relax tension 
, 194 .? ° nart of the world. On the contrary, they were the 
cause of further bitter collisions between Israel and the 
nShouring states, and the situation was aggravated by 
rtSL St refugee problem, 

imnerialism continued an active offensive in the Middle 
East trying to form military alliances and whipping up 
fension The Israeli rulers wholeheartedly supported this 
exDansionist political line, which fitted into their o n 
S* plans. As The Israel Economist ^temAp,^ 
1950, the Israeli Government was eager » :o adhere Jo 
some system of semi-military alliances within the Western 
orbit" feeling that this would be, above all, importan 
psychologically and, consequently, that the influence 
the Western powers could be used "to wring concessio 
In IsmS's favour from the Arabs".** * ***• On the pretext fca 
there was a threat of attack by the Ara ^ s ^f ' at ®” P ve 
were made to secure Israel's admission to the aggressi 
Mediterranean Bloc that had been set up m l 1950. 

In the Middle East tension grew white-hot after Bnt 
ain, France and the USA signed the so-calledTnpartie 
Declaration on May 25, 1950 on the irogncted^ 
nf arms to tho Arab countries and to Israel, 
aim of this agreement was bared by The Israel Econom 


* Fayez A. Sayegh, Op. cit., p. 36. 

•• The Israel Economist, April 1950, p. oo. 

- Yevreiski vest!, May 16, 1950. 1Q , ft 886< 

***• The Department ol State Bulletin, June 5, 1950, p. 
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when it wrote that these weapons would allow propping 
up the anti-communist regimes in the Arab states and 
controlling the pro-Soviet elements.* The Israeli Go - 
ernment associated itself with the aggressive Tripartit 

DeC The a next act of the imperialists was to propose, in Oc- 
tober 1951, a plan to set up a Middle East Command, 
tales to Egypt, Syria Lebanon. Iraq, 

Yemen on November 21, 1951, and to the USA, Britain, 
France and Turkey on November 24, 1951, the Soviet 
Union pointed out that the "Allied command in the Mid- 
dle East" pursued aggressive aims and was directed 
against the USSR and other socialist countries. The 
Israeli leaders were fully informed of the substance of the 
Western plans on October 13, 1951, i.e., a day before the 
setting up of a Middle East Command was proposed to 
the Arab countries. More, the US, British and French gov- 
ernments advised the Israeli Foreign Ministry that they 
"were not unaware of the difficulties involved in bring- 
ing Israel and the Arab states together in the same de- 
fence organisation", but it was plainly stated that the 
special interests of Israel would be fully protected . 
Agreement on this had been reached when Ben Gunon 
visited the USA in May 1951. While the Arab countries 
rejected the Middle East Command plan as detrimental 
to their national independence, the Israeli Government 
made every effort to become a member of that aggressive 
organisation. 

The existence of an arrangement between Israel and 
the West regarding co-operation in setting up a Middle 
East Command was not made public, but the character 
of the relations between the USA and Israel made it quite 
obvious that Tel Aviv had received special guarantees 
on this question and had worked out a plan of action. 

Throughout 1952 and 1953 the Israeli leaders bent their 
efforts towards concluding some form of military alliance 


* The Israel Economist, July 1950, p. 173. 

*• For details see O. E. Tuganova, US and British Policy in the 
Middle East, Russ, ed., Moscow, 1960. 

*•* See The USSR and the Arab Countries, 1917-1960, Documents and 
Materials, Russ, ed., Moscow, 1961, Document No. 27, pp. 103-04. 

State of Israel. Government Yearbook, 5713 (1952), 1952, p. 128, 
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with the Western powers, making a series of trips abroad 
and conducting summit talks. 

Foreign Minister Sharett visited Britain in February- 
March 1952 and had meetings with Prime Minister Wins- 
ton Churchill and Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden. As 
a result of these talks Israel received a loan and British 
armaments. At the same time, in February 1952, the Is- 
raeli Ambassador in the USA Abba Eban had talks with 
leading State Department officials on questions linked 
with the political and economic developments in the Mid- 
dle East. In the summer of 1952 Sharett undertook a trip 
to the USA where he had meetings with President Tru- 
man and State Secretary Dean Acheson. These meetings 
resulted in the above-mentioned US-Israeli Agreement of 
July 23, 1952. In December Abba Eban and a high-rank- 
ing American official Henry Morganthau discussed the 
question of "more co-operation from the Israeli Govern- 
ment".* Meetings on these levels continued in 1953. When 
the campaign for an Israeli Independence Loan was start- 
ed in March 1953, Eban confirmed Israel's concurrence 
with a statement by Morganthau on the possibility of Is- 
rael placing 200,000 soldiers at the disposal of the USA in 
the event *of a war with the Soviet Union.** This state- 
ment aroused the indignation of the Israeli people, 
who staged numerous protest rallies at which Eban 
was told that if he wanted a war he could fight it 
himself. 

During his next visit to Washington, in April 1953, 
Sharett discussed "general defence arrangements" with 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower. He said that to "attempt 
a system of regional defence without Israel is to construct 
a wheel without a hub".*** After a tour of the Middle East 
in May 1953, the US Secretary of State John Foster Dul- 
les discussed Arab-Israeli and US-Israeli relations with 
the Tel Aviv leaders. A plan was hatched out of includ- 
ing Israel in an aggressive Western bloc in the Middle 
East in connection with a possible military alliance with 
Turkey. During this period the Israeli press had grounds 


• The Jerusalem Post, December 4, 1952. 

“ Inlormation Bulletin, 1953, No. 4, p. 4. 

*** The Jerusalem Post, April 10 and 12, 1953. 
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for the commenting that the "US needed Israel's friendship 
no less than Israel needed that of the US".* 

Closer ties with Washington drove Tel Aviv into 
further gambles: the clashes on the Arab-Israeli frontiers 
began to grow in scale. Early in 1954 The Israel Economist 
began a campaign for a preventive war against the 
Arabs. In one of its articles it wrote that "the myth of an 
aggressive Israel which today is but a figment of the 
Arab imagination, may yet become reality".** "Urgent 
repressions" on the largest scale were advocated, and in 
the summer of the same year Moshe Dayan, the Israeli 
army's Chief-of-Staff, went on a visit to the USA. In Au- 
gust the Israeli Ambassador in the USA began a series 
of talks with Dulles. These talks went on for 18 months 
and concerned Israel's military and defence commitments 
and American guarantees "to safeguard Israel's secur- 
ity".*** 

Early in 1955 the Arab-Israeli clashes exploded into 
large-scale military operations. The bourgeois press, 
which was energetically whipping up a war hysteria, 
wrote that Israel was actively seeking “military ties”**** 
with the West. The newspapers carried a statement by 
Ben Gurion, who was Defence Minister at the time, to the 
effect that “Israel's army is the best in the Middle East”.***** 
The official stand was that Israel was trying to preserve 
a power equilibrium by limiting the flow of arms to the 
Arab countries and achieving the maximum military 
strength herself. As tension mounted in Arab-Israeli re- 
lations, it grew increasingly evident that Israel and the 
USA were co-ordinating their actions. In July 1955 The 
Jerusalem Post wrote of a more friendly attitude towards 
Israel*) in Washington, where American arms shipments 
to Israel were under discussion. A list of weapons was 
submitted by Israel to the US State Department in No- 
vember 1955. Reports that Israel was planning to attack 


* Ibid., May 14, June 16, 1953. 

The Israel Economist, February 1954, p. 23. 

*** State of Israel. Government Yearbook , 5716 (1955), 1955, p. 187. 
Middle Eastern Affairs, New York, March 1955, Vol. VI No 3 
>. 99. * ' 

Ibid., May 1955, Vol. VI, No. 5, p. 174. 

*) The Jerusalem Post , June 8, 1955. 
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Egypt appeared in the Western press A major armed 
collision took place in December 1955 in the vicinity of 

of the worsening situation in the Middle East 
the Soviet Union issued a warning to the Western powers 
in April 1955, saying that the growing tension was due 
to the fresh attempts of the Western powers to draw the 
countries of that area into military groups that were being 
set up as branches of the aggressive NATO bloc, and 
that underlying this policy was the aspiration of the im- 
perialists to turn the Middle Eastern countries into colo- 
nies and achieve definite military-strategic aims. The So- 
viet Union stressed that the non-participation of the Mid- 
dle Eastern countries in aggressive military blocs would 
be a major requisite for ensuring their security and the 
best guarantee for the preservation of peace.* 

Another warning was issued to the Western powers 
in a Soviet Foreign Ministry statement on Anglo-US ac- 
tivity in the Middle East in February 1956. In this state- 
ment it was declared that under the guise of terminating 
the "state of tension in the relations between Israel and 
her Arab neighbours"** the Western powers were step- 
ping up activity that had nothing in common either with 
the national interests of the countries in that area or with 
the interests of peace generally. 

Throughout this period the Israeli ruling circles con- 
tinued transforming their country into a bridgehead for 
imperialism in the Middle East.*** In February 1956 For- 
eign Minister Sharett, who had just returned from the 
USA, declared that the question of US arms shipments 
would be cleared up within the next few weeks. From 
January to April 1956 the Knesset continuously debated 
political and military issues. Ben Gurion, who had re- 
turned to power, told the Knesset: "We had hoped to be 
able to avoid war, but there was now less hope that we 
should be able to do so."**** 

Significant hints that preparations to attack Egypt 


• The USSR and Arab Countries. . . , Document No. 35, pp. 1 16-20. 
** Ibid., Document No. 42, pp. 127-30. 

### For a Lasting Peace , lor a People's Democracy!, January It, lyooi 
No. 4, p. 4. 

MM The Jerusalem Post, March 7, 1956. 
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were under way were given by Eliahu Elath, Israeli Am- 
bassador in Britain, in a series of lectures at Brandeis Uni- 
versity, Waltham, Massachusetts in April-May 1956. He 
declared that Israel had the role of containing the aggres- 
sor in "self-defence", in order to preserve "peace and sta- 
bility in the Middle East".* In a speech at the Anglo-Is- 
rael Association in February 1957 he did not mince his 
words, saying: ". . . we could no longer leave it to him 
[Nasser — G. N.j to choose the most favourable moment 
for attacking us in force. ... we struck in Sinai."** The 
Israeli leaders acted in accordance with the principle: 
"Might is right." 

Israel was ready for an attack on Egypt long before 
the Suez Canal Company was nationalised in July 1956. 
Her rulers were only waiting for a suitable time. For them 
the question was only the choice of the imperialist 
powers on which to make their stake, which of these 
powers were prepared in the obtaining situation to act 
openly and intervene in the affairs of the Middle East 
by armed force. The USA, which still stood to gain polit- 
ically from the antagonism of the Arab countries for the 
old colonial powers — Britain and France — adopted wait- 
and-see tactics. Britain and France, on the contrary, made 
an attempt to improve matters for themselves in this area 
by force of arms. This coincidence of aims during the prep- 
arations for the Sinai gamble in the autumn of 1956 
brought the Israeli Zionists into the camp of the British 
and French imperialists, thus determining the alignment 
of forces in October 1956. 


5. Triple Aggression. Israel Subscribes 
to the Eisenhower Doctrine 
and Joins in the Intervention 
Against Lebanon and Jordan 

In April 1956 in a statement on the situation in the 
Middle East, the Soviet Government repeated that the 
situation merited the closest attention of all countries and 


* Eliahu Elath, Israel and Her Neighbours, London, 1956, p. 48. 

** Eliahu Elath, Objectives oi Israel's Foreign Policy, London, 

1957, p. 9. 
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nublic circles desiring to strengthen peace and achieve a 
further relaxation of world tension. The Statement pointed 
out that in some countries there were forces out to use 
the Arab-Israeli conflict for purposes of aggression. 

Meanwhile, it was growing evident that the anti-peace 
alliance between Israel, Britain and France was being con- 
solidated. Questions of "common interest were discussed 
in AmH 1956 by the British Ambassador Sir John Nichols 
with the Israeli Foreign Minister Sharett, and at the end 
of the same month a report was published on shipments 

of British arms to Israel.** 

On July 26, 1956 Egypt nationalised the Suez Canal 
Company. This act was recognised as legal and just by 

the Soviet Union.*** **•• **•*• J , 

With the failure of political and diplomatic pressure 

on Eevpt the Western powers used the nationalisation of 
the Suez Canal Company as the pretext for aggression 
against the Arab countries. It now remained to activate 
the war machine. This was also the opinion in Tel Aviv. 
In August 1956 The Israel Economist wrote: The Egyp- 

tian example must needs make an enormous impression 
in Iraq, where much oil has still not been nationalised, 
and in Jordan where some British troops still remain. 
This, it was said, made it urgent for the West to arm 
Israel "as a counter to the Soviet-Egyptian arms deal . 

In October 1956, a week before the Anglo-French-Israeli 
invasion of Sinai, The Israel Economist wrote that a 
totally new situation" had been created by the shipment 
of French and Canadian arms to Israel. In this connection, 
Ben Gurion later wrote that instead of giving or selling 
American arms to Israel, the American State Department 
agreed to advise Canada and France to sell Israel a num- 
ber of jet aircraft. Such was the worth of the USAs 

"impartiality" in the Sinai developments in the autumn ot 
1956. 


• The USSR and Arab Countries . , Document No. 46, pp. 133-35. 

*• The Jerusalem Post, April 15 and 22, 1956. fi „ 

*** The Soviet Statement on the Suez Canal of August 9, 19 d . 

The USSR and Arab Countries. . . , Document No. 52, pp. 14S-51. 

**•• The Israel Economist, August 1956, pp. 145-46. 

**•*• Israel Government Yearbook, 5720 (1959/60), 1960, p. 
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The Anglo-French-Israeli aggression against Egypt, 
launched on October 29, 1956, was conducted with un- 
speakable brutality against the civilian Egyptian popula- 
tion. Officially, the USA was not involved, but the Amer- 
ican ruling circles were kept informed of the actions that 
were planned against Egypt. US imperialism connived at 
the war against Egypt, counting on weakening the Arab 
countries and winning a stronger position in the Middle 
Bast at the expense of its compromised colonial partners.* 
Anthony Eden relates in his memoirs that the USA knew 
that Egypt was to be attacked, writing that as soon as 
the news came that Israeli forces had entered Egyptian 
territory "we also discussed the attitude of the United 
States". Two telegrams were at once dispatched to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, telling him that Britain and France had 
never made a secret of their intention to act against Nas- 
ser's designs, and that decisive action would afford a good 
opportunity for strengthening the weakest point in the 
line against communism. In a prompt reply, Eisenhower 
wrote that the United Kingdom and the United States 
should quickly and clearly lay out their present views and 
intentions before each other so that in the event of a cri- 
sis nothing would prevent them from acting in concert.** 
Commenting on the Eden memoirs, Eisenhower con- 
firmed the fact that the USA had been informed of the 
planned attack on Egypt but claimed that he had warned 
against it. To back up this story the US President said 
that he had had a meeting with the Israeli Ambassador 
Eban in October 1956 and had requested him to convey 
the warning to his Government. Eisenhower's statement 
was printed by The Jerusalem Post with the refutation 
that the Israeli Foreign Ministry had given no intimation 
of "a meeting between Mr. Eban and Mr. Eisenhower, nor 
did any news agency report any such meeting".*** When 
asked about it, Eban, then a member of the Government, 
made the terse remark: "No comment." 


* International Affairs, Moscow, 1957, No. 1, p. 138. Also see A. S. 
rtotopopov, The Soviet Union and the 1956 Suez Crisis, Russ, ed., Mos- 
cow, 1969. 

“ Anthony Eden, The Memoirs of Anthony Eden, Full Circle, Bos- 
ton, 1960, pp. 586-87. 

*** The Jerusalem Post, January 27, 1960. 
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The Soviet Union unreservedly came out in defence 
of Egypt and demanded an end to the aggression. In the 
Soviet Government statement of October 31 it was noted: 
"The evidence is that the Israeli invasion was calculated 
as a pretext for the Western powers, chiefly Britain and 
France, to send their troops into the territory of Arab 
countries, the Suez Canal zone in particular."* 

In a message to the Israeli Prime Minister of Novem- 
ber '5, the Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the 
USSR expressed the hope that "the Government of Israel 
thinks better of it before it is too late, and ceases hostil- 
ities against Egypt".** The Soviet Ambassador was re- 
called from Tel Aviv. In a message of November 15 it 
was stressed that the aggression against Egypt had un- 
questionably lowered Israel's international prestige, 
roused the animosity of the Arab and other peoples of the 
East, undermined Israel’s relations with many countries 
and caused further economic difficulties in Israel herself. 

The Soviet Union's determined and consistent stand 
was the decisive factor behind the collapse of the aggres- 
sion against Egypt and the further setback suffered by 
imperialism. Even the Western bourgeois press had to ad- 
mit that as a result of the Sinai adventure "the political 
damage for Israel, particularly in the eyes of the people 
of Asia, was very great"*** and that Arab-Israeli relations 
had been sharply aggravated. 

For five months Israel refused to carry out the Secur- 
ity Council decision requiring her to withdraw her troops 
from Egyptian territory. This stubbornness was not acci- 
dental. It was largely due to the connivance and encour- 
agement of the USA, which was seeking to use the situa- 
tion to force the Arab countries to accept the aggressive 
Eisenhower Doctrine proclaimed soon after the imperialist 
debacle in the Sinai Peninsula. The very fact that such 
a doctrine had been proclaimed showed that the balance 
of strength between the three colonial rivals had finally 
tipped in favour of the USA. 

Israel was accorded a significant role in the implemen- 


* The. USSR and Arab Countries. . . , Document No. 72, pp. 241-42. 

** Ibid., Document No. 83, pp. 261-62, Document No. 89, pp. 272-74. 

*** See Monthly Review, New York, February 1957, No. 10, p. 370. 
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tation of the expansionist Eisenhower Doctrine, whose aim 
W a S to intervene in the internal affairs of the Arab coun- 
tries (undeF- the guise of "combating communism ), sup 
nress the national liberation movement of the Arab peo- 
ples, and strengthen US imperialism's positions in the 

MK !n January 1957 the Israeli Government met to hear 
a foreign policy report from Ben Gurion. The Jerusalem 
Post was given to understand that "he touched on the 
Eisenhower plan for the Middle East and the withdrawal 
from Sinai".* Golda Meir, who in this period was m New 
York for nearly two months as head of the Israeli delega- 
tion to the UN General Assembly, had a series of meetings 
with Dulles. In January 1957, in Tel Aviv, Ben Gurion had 
talks with the British Ambassador Nichols and the US 
Ambassador Lawson on "outstanding problems related to 
the Middle East".** Commenting on these talks, The Jerusa- 
lem Post wrote that Lawson presented the views of his 
Government on the question of the Israeli withdrawal 
from Egypt and dwelt on the newly-expounded Eisen- 
hower Doctrine, which, the newspaper underlined, had 
been evolved with the purpose of "preventing commu- 
nist domination in the Middle East”.*** The talks between 
Ben Gurion and Lawson went on throughout February 
and March 1957. Conferences between the Israeli Am- 
bassador Eban and Dulles were held in parallel in Wash- 
ington. 

At this time the Soviet Union issued another emphatic 
warning. In its statement of January 13, 1957 in connec- 
tion with the Eisenhower Doctrine, the Soviet Govern- 
ment pointed out that the American plan was a grave 
threat to peace and security in the Middle East and drew 
special attention to the circumstance that US interference 
in the internal affairs of the Arab countries and the crude 
threat of using force against these countries could only 
encourage the aggressive ambitions of Israel's ruling cir- 
cles. These extremist circles, the statement declared, had 
close ties with the US monopolies and would, with re- 


* The Jerusalem Post , January 7, 1957. 

“ Ibid., January 8, 1957. 

Ibid. 
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liance on US backing, strive to carry out their expansion- 
ist plans which, in turn, would lead to a further exacer- 
bation of the situation in the Middle East and seriously 
increase the threat to peace in that area.* 

After five months of procrastination, Israeli troops 
were withdrawn from the Gaza area in Egypt on March 7, 
1957 ** *** This step, The Jerusalem Post reported, was agreed 
with the USA.*" The newspaper described the terms on 
which the Israeli rulers sought to align themselves with 
the Eisenhower Doctrine. Ben Gurion, for instance, said 
that another war could be expected within the next few 
years.*"* Walter Eytan, a high-ranking Israeli Foreign 
Ministry official, wrote that "there was no indication 
now as there had been at the time of the Allied Middle 
East' Command in 1951, that the inclusion of Israel [Le., 
her alignment with the Eisenhower Doctrine— G.N.] was 
not desired. For the first time, Israel was to be directly in- 
volved.***** 

On May 21, 1957 the Government of Israel formally 
declared its approval and support of the Eisenhower Doc- 
trine. The reservations about Israel’s desire for peace 
could not delude anybody. Before the debates on Israel's 
alignment with the Eisenhower Doctrine started in the 
Knesset, the talks on American aid to Israel under this 
doctrine had already made headway in Washington. 
Moreover, a delegation of the Export-Import Bank was 
expected in Israel in connection with a large new loan of 
75 million dollars. Israel was being repaid a, hundred-fold. 

The Soviet Union continued its efforts to ease tension 
and strengthen peace and security in the Middle East. It 
exposed the aggressive ambitions of the imperialist 
powers. In Notes to the Governments of the USA, Britain 
and France of February 11, 1957, the Soviet Government 
stated that the Middle East situation following the liquida- 
tion of the aggression against Egypt had been aggravated 


* The USSR and Arab Countries..., Document No. 93, pp. 288-94. 
•* Israeli troops were withdrawn from the Sinai Peninsula and tne 
El-Arish area on January 8, and 9, 1957. 

*** The Jerusalem Post, March 21, 1957. 

***** Walter Eytan, The First Ten Years. A Diplomatic History of Israel, 
New York, 1958, p. 155. 


_ : n through the unilateral actions of the Western 
powers, notably ot the USA, who were cltngmg to the.r 
raniirv of setting up aggressive military blocs. 

P On October 19 P 1957 the Soviet Government issued a 
strongly-worded statement on the situation in the Middle 
East in connection with a reactivation of US preparations 
fnr another armed attack in this area and its intention to 
use Turkish and Israeli troops for an armed intervention 
against Syria. Under this provocative plan Israel was to 
keep her army in readiness on the Synao frontmr and 
complete her preparations to commence hostilities at the 
next phase of the intervention. As payment for her par- 
ticipation, Israel was to get another opportunity to seize 
the Sinai Peninsula and also the Jordan \ alley and the 
Gulf of 'Aqaba. The Soviet Union called upon all P ea ^f~ 
loving forces to unite in order to cut short any possible 

^Israel was accorded a definite role in the armed inter- 
vention that was started by the imperialists of the USA 
and Britain against the Lebanon and Jordan in the sum- 
mer of 1958. This is demonstrated, for example, by the 
Israeli Government's decision of July 17, 1958 to permit 
Israeli air space to be used for airlifting British troops 
to Jordan. Moreover, on August 1, 1958 The Jerusalem 
Post carried a report, "Israel Consulted on Western 
Moves", which quoted a letter by President Eisenhower, 
published in Washington, stating that the USA was 
"closely in touch" with Israel on the Middle East crisis. 

In its Notes of August 1 and September 5, 1958 the 
Soviet Government warned the Israeli Government of the 
extremely dangerous consequences of its direct involve- 
ment in US and British acts of aggression against the Leb- 
anon, Jordan and other Arab countries.**** The aggressive 
designs of the USA and Britain were disrupted as a result 
of the resolute steps taken by all the world's progressive 
forces led by the Soviet Union. Following on the heels of 
the abortive attack against Egypt in 1956, the collapse of 

* The USSR and Arab Countries. . . . Document No. 95, pp. 304-08. 

** Ibid., Document No. 119, pp. 394-406. 

*** The Jerusalem Post , July 1, 1958. 

The USSR and Arab Countries. . . . Document No. 176, pp. 591-92; 

Document No. 189, pp. 652-53. 
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the Anelo-US intervention in the Lebanon and Jordan 
in the summer of 1958 was a further devastating blow at 
colonialism’s positions in the Middle East. 

6. Ben Gurion's Talks with the West. 

Israel Plans to Join NATO 

After the debacle of the imperialist conspiracy against 
Egypt the Lebanon and Jordan, the USA had to adopt 
more flexible and secretive tactics in its manoeuvring be- 
tween Israel and the Arab countries. Assessing some of 
the US State Department's political steps as being much 
too cautious and aimed at achieving a certain disengage- 
ment "from American identification with Israel",* the 
Israeli ruling elite decided that at that stage it would be 
more in their interest to achieve firmer ties with Bonn 
and Paris. A milestone on this road was the agreement 
signed with the FRG in July 1959 on the sale of Israeli 
arms to the Bundeswehr. The Israeli ruling circles felt that 
closer relations with Bonn and Paris would somewhat 
neutralise the USA’s cautious flirtation with Nasser.** 
Moreover, Ben Gurion believed that the FRG and France 
could help to smooth the way for Israel’s membership 
of NATO. 

However, while establishing closer ties with Bonn 
and Paris, the Israeli leaders did not. by any means intend 
to abandon their alliance with US imperialism. The 
Israel Government Yearbook for 1959 openly stressed that 
"in arriving at its Middle East policy" the US Govern- 
ment would help to ensure Israel’s interests.*** On the 
other hand, Haim Laskov, then Israeli Chief-of-Staff, de- 
clared that Israel's land, sea and air forces were now much 
stronger than during the Sinai campaign of 1956.**** 

In order to strengthen the ties between Washington 
and Tel Aviv, Ben Gurion went to the USA in March 1960 
ostensibly to receive an honorary doctorate from Bran- 
deis University. He met with many American officials, 

* The Jerusalem Post, April 2, 1959. 

” The Economist, May 16, 1959, p. 8. 

*** Israel Government Yearbook, 5720 (1959/60), 1960, p. 276. 

***• Neue Zurcher Zeitung, August 23, 1959. 


including the President, the Vice-President, the Secretary 
of State and his assistants, and others. The purpose of 
Spse contacts was "to make widely known Israel s 
stand on great world issues and on regional problems and 

h€r uS-kmdi r postU 956 S relations were most fully charac- 
tprisorl in the Israel Government Yearbook, and its as- 
se^men’tmust therefore be quoted in lull, “The attitude 
of the US Government towards Israel is, as always, 
based on statements, made again and again, in which 
Israel's existence and prosperity are declared to be an in- 
tegral part of foreign policy. The US Government wel- 
comes Israel’s endeavours to strengthen its political status 
and secure its economic future, and is ready to extend 
practical aid towards the realisation of both aims . 

As we have already noted, during Ben Gurion s visit 
to the USA he had a meeting with Adenauer which the 
Western press reported as having had an atmosphere oi 
"complete mutual understanding". From Washington 
Ben Gurion flew to London, where he had top-level talks 
with British arms shipments to Israel as the principal sub- 
ject. He returned from that visit, the Western press de- 
clared, "fully convinced that Britain and the United States 
regard his country as a stabilising force in the Middle 
East that must be kept strong"/** 

To obtain further guarantees from the Western powers 
and sustain Israel as a "containing force" in the Middle 
East, Ben Gurion made another round of visits in May 
and June 1961, this time again in the USA, Britain and 
France, and also in Canada. The subject of his talks with 
US President John F. Kennedy was predetermined by a 
secret Israeli memorandum handed earlier to the US Gov- 
ernment. The text of this memorandum was later 
divulged to the Western press. In the memorandum it was 
stated that the Israeli Government did not feel the mo- 
ment suitable "for a peaceful settlement of Israel's rela- 
tions with the Arab states",**** in other words, it was re- 
commended that President Kennedy should not hurry in 


Israel Government Yearbook, 5721 (1960/61), 1961, p. 214. 
1 Ibid. 

* The New York Times, March 24, 1960. 

• Stuttgarter Zeitung, Stuttgart, April 5, 1961. 
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establishing peace between Israel and the Arab countries. 
An additional explanation was given by the Israeli news- 
paper Davar, which wrote that "only a strong Israel can 
nrevent Nasser from starting a war" * As a whole the 
U^raeli relations were characterised by Israeli official 
circles 3 "as a continuance of traditional friendliness to- 

Wdr £ S the^ummer of 1961 Ben Gurion went to Britain 
where he met with Prime Minister Harold Macmillan, For- 
Sgn SecrSary Douglas Home, and also Winston Chur- 
rhill In official quarters it was emphasised that Britain 
and Israel aspire in common to maintain stability in the 
Middle East".*** * The Israel Government Yearbook 
described the meetings in France as the "most friendly 

and fruitful it was pointed out that friendship with 

France should not be confined to the purchase by Israel 
of French tanks, field guns and war ships but that underly- 
ing it should be "common political and strategic inter- 

PSts" ***** 

Ben Gurion's tour of the three leading Western coun- 
tries was described as having "fulfilled its purposes J 
Almost simultaneously Israel's Foreign Minister Golda 
Meir visited the Scandinavian countries (Sweden, Nor- 
way and Denmark) and also Ireland, after which she 
joined Ben Gurion in his talks with the French leaders. 
One of Golda Meir's aims in visiting the Scandinavian 
countries and Ireland was to divert world and Israeli 
opinion from Ben Gurion's tour of the principal Western 
rsnitfils 

Another trip to Europe, this time to the Scandinavian 
countries, was undertaken by Ben Gurion in August and 
September 1962 "to demonstrate Jewish-Israeli support 
for West German aspirations for the leading position in 
Western Europe" and back up the policy of arming the 
FRG with nuclear weapons.**) 


• Trud, Moscow, April 1, 1961. 

*• Israel Government Yearbook , 5722 (1961/62), 1962, p. 165. 

••• Ibid., p. 166. 

Ibid., p. 165. 

■••• Industriekuner, Diisseldorf, April 13, 1961. 

*) Israel Government Yearbook, 5722 (1961/62), 1962, p. 163. 
*•) Information Bulletin, September 1962, No. 9, p. 12. 
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Th . ipreement of September 1962 on the shipment 
The R cirvhawk aircraft and on the sending of 
of America j sr aelis to handle these weapons may be 

Sardld as a certain turn in US policy towards Israel, 
regarded as New York Herald. Tribune the USA 

wanted* Israel to have strong defensive positions against 

her hostile neighbours^ ^ Igraeli Gove rnment took 

• "i? measures to secure admission to the European 

Economic Community, giving prominence to economic 
motives. However, this could not conceal its prime po 

lltlC In 1963 an^ 1964 Israel's foreign policy did not under- 
. n nnv notable change. She went forward with her drive 
towards the establishment ot diplomatic relations with foe 
rnp nnf i continued to press for membership of the Com 
men Mark™ Once again armed conflicts broke out more 
S™r^requSy 8 o„ the Arab-IsraeU frontiers, mere 
was no interruption in the shipments of French and Amer- 
ican arms, and Israel continued to stockpite armaments 
and pursue her "positions of strength policy. 


7 Aeeravation of the Arab-Israeli 
Conflict in 1963 

Inasmuch as Israel's expansionist ambitions have al- 
ways been directed, above all, against the Arab countries, 
the main problems underlying this conflict merit closer 
study. It should be borne in mind that one of the major 
factors influencing the relations between Israel and the 
Arab countries and deepening the conflict between them 
is the discrimination against Arabs in Israel herself. More 
than 11 per cent (over 300,000) of the population in Israel 

are Arabs. , . •* 

The economic and political inequality of the Arab 
population is part of state policy. Despite the claims of 
official propaganda that Arabs enjoy equality with the 


• The New York Herald Tribune , September 29, 1962. 

** See also Preface to Israel Government Yearbook, 5722 (1961/62). 
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Jews* discrimination against the Arabs is observed in 
different spheres of political life. Arabs have limited ac- 
cess to political and public posts. Their representation in 
the Knesset (only four deputies) is in disproportion to 

their number. , t . . „ . , 

The life of the Arab population is controlled by the 

military administration founded on the emergency laws 
instituted by the British authorities in 1945.** 

The Government forcibly resettles the Arabs (under the 
pretext of decongesting the population) in the most un- 
healthy areas. On the whole, the situation is such that "the 
Arabs in Israel live under martial law in segregated ghet- 
tos" *** The arrest of Arabs "on suspicion" is widely 
practised and justified "in the interests of security""" 
This screen is used to infringe upon the rights and in- 
terests of the Arab population. No Arabs are admitted to 
membership of the Histadrut or conscripted into the army. 

In Israel many Arabs live in hovels or temporary 
dwellings and are not given employment according to 
their trades. For the Arab poor Israel is another South 
Africa.***** 

This discrimination is by no means helping to normal- 
ise Arab-Israeli relations. Even the British journal The 
Economist admitted that "if Israel's leaders were seriously 
thinking of one day coexisting amicably with their neigh- 
bours, they would, perhaps, make a start with their own 
minority of . . . Arabs".*) Israel's Communists are uncom- 
promising in their demand for an end to discrimination 
against the Arab population and to the military adminis- 
tration. 

Official American propaganda alleges that Arab- 
Israeli relations are kept in a state of tension by the 
clash between two hostile forces — political Zionism and 


* See The Arabs in Israel, Jerusalem, 1961, p. 49; Israel Govern- 
ment Yearbook 5722 (1961/62), 1962, p. 27; Israel in Figures, 1963, 
Tel Aviv, 1963, p. 28. 

** In December 1966 the Government somewhat relaxed the military 
administration regime, which was formally replaced by a police regime, 
but this hardly changed anything. 

*** Fayez A. Sayegh, Op. cit., p. 53. 

**** See Israel in Figures , 1963 , p. 29. 

***** Information Bulletin , 1959, No. 9, p. 11. 

*) The Economist, London, May 16, 1959, p. 8. 
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Arab nationalism. Actually, the Arab-Israeli conflict has 
its source principally in the political aims pursued by the 
imncrialist powers. This is mentioned, for example, by the 
S^ive^merican researcher, A. Magil who parhc 
ularly stressed that the Arab-Israeli conflict did not arise 
out of "natural antagonism"* between Jews and Arabs, 

but was stirred by imperialism. 

This conflict revolves round three problems: the ter- 
ritorial issue, the problem, of the Palestinian refugees and 
the problem, deriving out of the first two, of the utilisa- 
tion of the waters of the frontier Jordan River. 

Under the Lausanne Protocol of May 12, 1949, Sayegh 
points out, Israel and the Arab countries agreed to re- 
gard the frontiers laid down by the UN partition plan and 
delineated in the map appended to the Protocol as the 
basis for talks on the settlement of the Palestine pro- 
blem ** At the time of her attack on the Arab countries in 
1967 Israel held 77 per cent of the former Palestine; one- 
third of the territory controlled by Israel was, in accor- 
dance with the UN plan, to be turned over to the Palestin- 
ian Arab state. However, the Israeli ruling elite regards 
this territory as an integral part of Israel. 

Sayegh says that the Arab countries took the stand 
that the 1949 Armistice demarcation lines were only (a) 
temporary, (b) provisional, (c) purely military in purpose, 
and (d) non-political in character/** 

The American author John C. Campbell writes that 
on the question of Israel's territorial annexations the Arab 
countries demanded, first and foremost, a return to the UN 
partition plan of 1947, which they believed "is the only 
possible legal basis for any negotiation of permanent fron- 
tiers".**** 

The seizure of Palestinian territory, which the UN deci- 
sion had allocated to the proposed Arab state, greatly 
complicated Israel's position, while her participation in 
the Sinai adventure in 1956 further damaged Arab-Israeli 
relations and brought the Arab countries round to the 


* A. Magil, Which Way Israel, New York, 1956, p. 7. 

** Fayez A. Sayegh, Op. cit., pp. 40, 63. 

**• Ibid., p. 62. 

**** John C. Campbell, Defense of the Middle East. Problems of 
American Policy, New York, 1958, p. 309. 
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decision to enter into no negotiations with the Israeli 

rulers. v- 

This was linked also with the stand of the Israeli rulers 
on the question of the Arab refugees. As we have noted 
above, more than 900,000 Arabs were forced to leave 
the territory occupied by Israeli troops during the hostili- 
ties of 1948-1949. The Arab refugees, who comprised over 
60 per cent of the population of the territory now control- 
led by Israel,* went to neighbouring Arab countries, 
chiefly the Gaza region, Jordan, Syria and the Lebanon. 
The Israeli leaders, in flagrant violation of the UN General 
Assembly resolution of December 11, 1948,** refused to 
allow these refugees to return to their homes. 

In 1952 the Israeli Government was compelled to be- 
gin talks with the Palestine Conciliation Commission*** on 
the deposits of the Arab refugees frozen in Israeli banks. 
It agreed to pay out one million Israeli pounds, allegedly 
as a first step. This was a pitiful handout (until mid-1955 
only two million Israeli pounds were paid to the Arab 
refugees). 

Later the Israeli leaders repudiated even the minimum 
concessions to which they had earlier agreed. In March 
1961 five Arab countries submitted to the Political Com- 
mittee of the UN General Assembly a draft resolution 
calling for the return of the Palestinian refugees to their 
homeland. Israel ignored the just demands of the Arab 
countries and insisted that the refugee problem should be 
solved by settling the refugees in neighbouring Arab states. 
Moreover, Israel made counter compensation claims con- 
cerning property which Jewish immigrants had allegedly 
abandoned in Arab countries.**** ***** In November 1962 the Is- 
raeli Government formally reiterated its refusal to allow 
the Arab refugees to return to the territory left by them.*'"' 

The Palestinian refugee problem was debated at the 

* And over 70 per cent of the Arab population of Palestine. 

** The resolution obligated the Israeli authorities to allow the Arab 
refugees to return unhindered to their homes; those who did not desire 
to return had to be paid a compensation for the property left by them. 
The UN repeatedly confirmed its resolution on the return of the Arab 
refugees, but it was systematically ignored by the Israeli Government. 

*** Set up by the General Assembly decision of December 11, 194b. 

*•** Israel Government Yearbook , 5722 (1961/62), 1962, p. 164. 

***** Knesset resolution of November 13, 1962. 
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General Assembly in the autumn of 1963. The General 
Assembly reiterated its former decision that the Palestin- 
ian refugees had the right to return to their homes. In 
reply to this the Israeli Government referred to a special 
decision passed by the Knesset in December 1963 and 
refused to negotiate the problem of the Arab refugees on 
the basis of the UN resolution of December 11, 1948. This 
did not prevent the Israeli Government from hypocriti- 
cally supporting the Soviet Government's message of De- 
cember 31, 1963 to the heads of state and government 
proposing the conclusion of an international agreement or 
treaty on the renunciation of force in the settlement of 
conflicts and frontier disputes. 

There was a sharp aggravation of Arab-Israeli rela- 
tions at the close of 1963 over the question of using the 
waters of the Jordan. This problem, it will be recalled, 
was caused by the Israeli Government's statement that 
Israel was planning to divert the waters of the Jordan. 
This unilateral act would have inflicted immense damage 
to the neighbouring Arab states. 

The Arab countries strongly protested against this 
fresh challenge from Tel Aviv. A summit conference of 
13 Arab states was held in Cairo from January 13 to 16, 
1964, at which a counter-plan for the use of the Jordan 
waters was proposed. This plan envisaged, in particular, 
the damming and diversion of the Jordan headwaters: 
Hasbani in the Lebanon, Banias in Syria and the central 
tributary Yarmuk in Jordan.* At the Cairo Conference it 
was decided to set up a Joint Arab Command to forestall 
any possible Israeli military intervention with the purpose 
of wrecking the Arab plan for using the Jordan.** 

In reply to the Cairo Conference decision Israeli Prime 
Minister Eshkol stated in the Knesset that in spite of 
everything Israel would go forward with her plan for 
using the waters of the Jordan and “would be forced to act 
if the Arab states . . . attempt to divert the Jordan headwa- 
ters".*** In Washington it was declared that the USA would 
not "stand idly by" if aggression is committed by any na- 
tion in the Middle East. This statement was carried by 

Kuwait, Saudi Arabia and Iraq agreed to finance this project. 

** For the Cairo Conference see Pravda, January 21, 1964. 

*** The Jerusalem Post, January 21, 1964. 
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The Jerusalem Post under the heading "Jerusalem Wel- 
comes US Warning Against Attack . 

The USA tried to act as mediator in the Arab-Israeli 
conflict. King Hussein of Jordan, representing all the Arab 
States, went to the USA in April 1964 on a personal invi- 
tation* * from President Lyndon B. Johnson. The problems 
discussed were the Palestinian refugees, the utilisation of 
the Jordan waters and the situation in the Middle East as 
a whole. A month after Hussein's departure, the USA was 
visited by Eshkol. As The Jerusalem Post reported, all 
the details and programme of the Eshkol visit to the USA 
were drawn up well in advance of King Hussein's visit 
by Myer Feldman, deputy counsel to the US President.** 

The visit of the Israeli Premier was quite eloquently 
commented on by the American press. On the day of his 
arrival The Washington Post wrote that his visit would 
cast a new ray of understanding on the long-standing 
friendship between the USA and Israel,*** while The New 
York Times reminded its readers that Eshkol had been 
the first Israeli Prime Minister to receive an official invita- 
tion to visit Washington.**** It was, thus, Eshkol who put 
Israel's war plans before Washington and, as it later be- 
came evident, received the corresponding guarantees from 
the USA. 

Far from helping to normalise relations with the Arab 
countries, Israel's pro-imperialist foreign policy only ag- 
gravated them still further. The blame for this falls 
squarely on the Zionist rulers. 

8. Arab-Israeli Relations in 1964-1966. Establishment 
of Diplomatic Relations with the FRG. American Arms. 

Activation of the "Positions of Strength" Policy 

As we have pointed out, Israel's intention to use the 
Jordan waters unilaterally led to a drastic deterioration 
of her relations with the Arab states and complicated the 
situation in the Middle East. The communique issued by 
the Cairo Conference stated that it had "adopted practical 

' The Jerusalem Post, January 22, 1964. 

'• Ibid., April 13, 1964. 

The Washington Post, June 2, 1964. 

The New York Times, June 3, 1964. 
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. nc necessary to ward off the existing Zionist 

resolutions necess y defence fields and in orga- 

danger in the ^techn ^ enable them to carry out 

njsmg the Palest* P 1 homeland an d determining 

ism and to the tact t second summit 

a l,T3^Sb static half irAl^ndria from 

conferen - 1964 they discussed a concrete plan 

use of the Jordon = 
hv Israel- in particular, a plan was proposed for creating 
Arab armed forces that would be able to withstand an 
armed attack by Israel. Lastly it was decided to begin 
the work of diverting the Jordan headwaters. 

The conference approved Nasser's proposal that the 
liberation of Palestine would be the end goal of the entire 
Arab nation. No date was set for the attamment of th 
goal but it was emphasised with full grounds that t 
policy of the Arab countries towards Israel should remain 

"strictly defensive”.** , , 

At an emergency sitting held in connection with th 
Arab summit conference, the Israeli Government hypocrit- 
ically appealed to the "peace-loving nations of the 
world" and to the UN, calling upon them to withhold their 
solidarity with the Alexandria statement that the Arabs 
were fully determined to oppose Tel Aviv s new chal- 
lenge. In a radio broadcast Foreign Minister Golda Meir 
appealed to the Great Powers to use their deterrent 
strength against the Arabs in the event they attacked 
Israel. At the other end of the scale, Israeli progressive 
opinion demanded that the Government should see that it 
was "the urgent and vital need of Israel to pursue steps 
in the direction of creating a pause in the tense relations 
and move towards a peaceful settlement with our nei 8 - 
hours", namely, to stop following in the wake of the 


* Keesing's Contemporary Archives, Vol. XIV, 1963-i964, p. 19976. 

* Ibid., p. 20335. 
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policy of the colonialist powers, to recognise the rights 
of the Arab Palestinian people and abandon the intention 
of joining the atomic plans of the NATO powers * 
Ignoring public opinion, the Israeli Government 
sought to intimidate the Arab states, making it "abundant 
ly and publicly clear that to rob Israel of its share in the 
Jordan waters would be tantamount to encroachment on 
Israel s territory and that Israel reserved its right to reart 
accordingly" and would "defend its . . . rights with all the 
strength it can muster".** This political line of the Israeli 
leaders (who in the early 1960s steered a course toward 

S de i e /u mi u ed the develo P ment s in the last quarter of 
1964 and the beginning of 1965. 

The Conference of Prime Ministers of Arab States in 
Cairo m January 1965 reaffirmed the decision regarding 

aUhe°ctos n eTS) |U,e W ° rk ° n ' he Pr ° )eCl Was slar " d 

Armed clashes broke out on Israel's frontier with the 

naf a S U n tr f ieS in 19 ? 4- The incident near the villages of 
Dan and Dafna was discussed in the Security Council. At 

° f ^ nd the be § innin § of 1965 there were 

border anV^ he Sea area on the Israeli- Jordanian 

P ac ? of terrorism on the Jordanian, Lebanese 

” d h?i£t n / r< 2 nt l. erS u The substance of these conflicts 
wrotP -,t th V° by tbe °fh cia l Israeli press, which 
oi thl 11m me that " the P ros P ect s of peace in this part 
rou^ri" nf i We A re u° T nSlderably shaken '' and that a "third 
Minister ! Iv? p r vf. b ', Israeli war was unavoidable. Prime 
Iordan 1 ^ sbko warn ed that "the diversion of the 

Aen rhSl irC f e i « 0U i d be a casus beIir - Moshe Dayan, 
to nrpvpnt u 'Staff, demanded immediate military action 
ei A t t |? e dordan waters from being diverted.*" 
Jerusalem^ towards . Israel was stated in The 

in ihfifi rr, ° r ' wbose publication was begun in Jordan 
tine were PYn r0U 1 d j for tbe ri ^ bts of the Arabs to Pales- 
General Snr ^ 0 >V!? d f d n an article headed "Palestine: A 
ve y • These grounds were: first, the natural 

« h'meTc^Z BuUelin -° c ^ber 1964, No. 10, pp. 7-8. 

*** New O?,nlni T nl Yearbook ' 5726 (1965/66), 1966, p. 170. 

.... tZ ? °^' Januar y-February 1965, p. 7. 

13 ’ ,%6; a,S ° see S. Nofal, Israel's 
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right of a people to the possession of the territory belong- 
ing to it by right of birth; second, this right stemmed 
from the fact that Arabs had inhabited that territory for 
over 1 300 years; third, the Arabs were still the legal 
owners of the houses and fields in which the Israelis were 
presently living and working. The newspaper cited the 
following statistics: 40 years ago the proportion of Jews 
in Palestine was under 10 per cent and they owned j 
a little over 2 per cent of the territory; at present 77 per 
cent of Palestine was in Israel's hands. 

These arguments and figures gave grounds for under- 
standing the "uncompromising attitude” of the Arabs 
towards Israel, whose leaders had been transforming her 
into a weapon of imperialism against neighbouring peo- 
ples However, a point to be noted is that as a result of the 
extremism of some Arab leaders the Israeli people’s right 
to self-determination was denied recognition.* The im- 
plementation of this line in practice would give rise to 
another problem, that of "Israeli refugees" in the Middle 
East. This line, naturally, cannot command sympathy. 

The new incidents on the Syrian and Jordanian bor- 
ders in May 1965 were the logical outcome of the attitude 
of the Israeli leaders. On May 27 Israeli troops made 
what were called "reprisal raids", crossing the Jordanian 
frontier and attacking villages in the region of Shuna, 
Qalqiliya and Jenin. The border incidents that followed 
one another in quick succession in June and July were 
investigated by the Jordanian-Israeli Armistice Commis- 
sion. These inquiries showed that the blame lay with 
Israel. 

The Arab approach to the question of war and peace 
with Israel was plainly put at the Arab Premiers' Confer- 
ence in Cairo at the end of May and beginning of June 
1965. The conference accepted Gamal Abdel Nasser's ar- 
gument "that Arabs should complete their defences" be- 
fore a war with Israel could break out.** Essentially, this 
plan of action underlay the proceedings of the third Arab 
Summit in Casablanca from September 13 to 17, 1965. 


* For a fuller account see P. Demchenko, The Arab East in the 
Hour of Trial, Russ, ed., Moscow, 1968, p. 58. 

M Middle East Journal, Autumn 1965, p. 501. 
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This conference was attended by 12 Arab states and a 
delegation from the Arab League led by the General Sec- 
retary Abdel Halek Hassouna. Tunisia did not send a 
delegation. 

The plan of joint action to safeguard the diverting of 
the Jordan and strengthen Arab unity was again debated 
at the Casablanca Conference. A restrained attitude to 
the Palestine problem was adopted at the conference by 
Gamal Abdel Nasser. The journal New Outlook described 
this approach as one of "neither war nor peace''.* The 
Arab press wrote that the purpose of this conference was 
to work out, in particular, concrete steps for diverting the 
Jordan headwaters and providing this project with armed 
protection. The plan called for bringing Saudi Arabian 
and Iraqi troops into Jordan. At the discussion of the ques- 
tion of military preparedness, which was one of the fun- 
damental aspects of the problem, it was found that there 
was no political unity in the Arab League. The Joint Arab 
Defence Council presented a report from which the in- 
ference could be drawn that the Arab states could win 
a military confrontation with Israel only in four years' 
time. Thus, far from deciding on war with Israel, the Ca- 
sablanca Conference regarded war as undesirable, at least 
in the immediate future. 

An agreement on Arab solidarity and a Declaration 
of the Council of Kings and Presidents of Arab League 
States** were adopted to supplement the Arab League Char- 
ter. These documents were evidence that Arab solidarity 
was the main question before the Casablanca Conference, 
as at the two previous summit meetings in Cairo and 
Alexandria. In the Declaration it was noted that Arab 
solidarity was "the fundamental basis for unity in com- 
mon action for liberation from imperialism and Zionism". 
The Council approved a number of plans related to the 
liberation of Palestine.*** The Israeli journal New Outlook 
wrote that the conference showed "a measure of realism 
. . . but still not enough realism to recognise the fact of 


A. Kapeliuk, "Arab Meeting in Casablanca", New Outlook, 
October 1965, p. 203. 

“ New Outlook, October 1965, p. 62. 

“* Neue Zurcher Zeilung, September 23, 1965. 
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Israel's existence",* and pointed out that the "neither 
peace nor war" attitude was predominant in the Arab 
world. However, it must be re-emphasised that the Ca- 
sablanca Conference showed that the Arab states were 
realistically assessing the situation in the Middle East, 
notably from the standpoint of preserving peace and of 
possible quests for new ways of settling the Arab-Israeli 
conflict. 

Nevertheless, the reply of the Israeli rulers to the Ca- 
sablanca Conference was to escalate the "small war". 
Armed incidents continued without let-up along the Arab- 
Israeli frontiers throughout the last three months of 1965 
and the first six months of 1966. 

In view of the serious aggravation of the situation in 
the Middle East, particularly on the frontier between 
Syria and Israel, the Syrian Government requested aid 
from members of the Security Council. This request was 
closely studied by leading circles in the Soviet Union. On 
May 28, 1966, TASS issued a statement in which it was 
noted that in Israel there had lately been an activation of 
aggressive extremism accompanied by provocations 
against neighbouring Arab states in the border regions, 
and that according to press reports. the Israeli army had 
been readied for combat. This, the statement pointed out, 
indicated that "the neocolonialists have not renounced 
their aspirations to retrieve the positions they have lost 
in the Middle East" and that the Soviet Union could not 
and would not remain different to the attempts to destroy 
peace in an area in direct proximity to the frontiers of 
the USSR.** 

Arab-Israeli relations continued to remain extremely 
tense. The Israeli drive for closer relations with Bonn still 
further worsened the situation. Israeli-FRG relations en- 


* New Outlook, October 1965, pp. 3-4. 

Pravda, May 28, 1966. The Soviet stand on the Palestine issue 
was stated in the Joint Soviet-Syrian Communique, which underscored 
"solidarity with the Palestinian Arabs" and support "for their legitimate 
rights in the just struggle against Zionism, which the imperialist forces 
are using to fan tension in the Middle East" ( Pravda , April 26, 1966). 
In the Joint Communique of May 19, 1966 on the talks between the 
USSR and Egypt it was likewise emphasised that the "Soviet side fully 
supports the legitimate and inalienable rights of the Palestinian Arabs" 

(Pravda, May 19, 1966). 
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tered a new phase when in the latter half of January 1965 
West Germany began shipping modern arms, including 
(with US agreement) M-48 tanks, to Israel. However, on 
February 11 Chancellor Ludwig Erhard ordered a tem- 
porary suspension and then a total cessation of these ship- 
ments. The FRG Government had to take this step on ac- 
count of the strong protests from the Arab states, which 
had earlier declared they would sever diplomatic relations 
with West Germany in the event the latter established 
formal ties with Israel. The official version was that in 
stopping the sale of arms to Israel Bonn had been guided 
by the principle under which no weapons were to be 
shipped to areas of tension. But, as it was learned later, 
the agreement on West German arms shipments to Israel 
had been reached as early as 1960 and 80 per cent of these 
arms had been delivered by the beginning of 1965. 

When the FRG arms shipments were halted, Israeli- 
West German relations were discussed first by the Gov- 
ernment and then in the Knesset. In the Knesset debate 
Prime Minister Eshkol protested against Bonn's decision 
to cease military aid to Israel and rejected the cash com- 
pensation offered by the FRG Government. 

However, West Germany very soon made a new move: 
Kurt Birrenbach, special representative of Bonn, arrived 
secretly in Israel on March 7, 1965 with a proposal to es- 
tablish formal diplomatic relations. Three days later he 
left Tel Aviv with an affirmative reply in his pocket. On 
March 14 the Israeli Government gave its unconditional 
approval to the immediate establishment of diplomatic 
relations with the FRG. The pro-Government newspaper 
Davar wrote with unconcealed satisfaction that the es- 
tablishment of diplomatic relations with the FRG was a 
major achievement for Israel in its experience of pursuing 
a "positions of strength" policy towards the Arabs.* 

Two days later, on March 16, the Government's deci- 
sion was debated in the Knesset, where it was endorsed 
by deputies from Mapai, the Liberal Party, the National 
Religious Party, Poalei Agudat Israel and the two pro- 
Mapai Arab parties. Opposition came from the Commu- 
nists, Mapam and Herut. Achdut Ha’avoda abstained in 


* The Jerusalem Post, March 15, 1965. 
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the voting. Massive protest demonstrations were held on 
the same day in Jerusalem and other towns in Israel. 

The official announcement on the establishment of 
diplomatic relations between Israel and the FRG was made 
on May 12, and on the exchange of ambassadors on 
July 7 (the Bonn and Tel Aviv ambassadors presented 
their credentials in August 1965). Demonstrations under 
the slogan of "No deals with the Bonn fascists" were held 
continuously in Israel. 

Diplomatic relations with the FRG were ruptured by the 
Arab states* in the period from May 12 to 16. Economic 
aid talks were started between the FRG and Israel at the 
close of 1965; broken off early in 1966, they were resumed 
in May on the eve of former FRG Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer's visit to Israel. An agreement on economic aid 
under which Bonn undertook to grant Tel Aviv a long- 
term loan of 160 million dollars for a period of 20-25 years 
was signed on May 12, 1966.** 

The relations between Israel and the USA throughout 
1964-66 shed much light on Middle East developments in 
that period. It will be recalled that Premier Eshkol went 
to the USA in June 1964 and during that visit "America's 
informed and vigorous comprehension of Israel’s interests 
was abundantly manifested".*** Upon his return from the 
USA, Eshkol declared that Israel had to maintain her de- 
fence in a state of readiness. 

A series of meetings between Israeli leaders and high- 
ranking American officials began early in 1965. At the 
close of February and beginning of March a visit was 
paid to Tel Aviv by the US President's personal envoy 
W. Averell Harriman, who, according to the Israeli press, 
conducted talks at the highest level. These talks were se- 
cret and concerned some of the most important problems 
for Israel.**** The US Assistant State Secretary for Near 
Eastern and South Asia Affairs Philipps Talbot came to 
Israel at the close of April on a three-day unofficial visit. 

These meetings continued in the second half of 1965 
and in the early months of 1966, but in this period they 

* With the exception of Tunisia, Morocco and Libya. 

** The Jerusalem Post, May 15, 1966. 

“* Israel Government Yearbook, 5726 (1965/66), 1966, p. 174. 

The Jerusalem Post , April 29, 1965. 
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were held in the United States. In October 1965 Foreign 
Minister Golda Meir discussed Middle East problems with 
US Secretary of State Dean Rusk. In February 1966, the 
new Israeli Foreign Minister Abba Eban went to the USA, 
where a secret agreement was reached on the speedy 
shipment of American tactical jet bombers to Israel. Upon 
his return he told the Government that ever since Pre- 
mier Eshkol's visit to the USA in 1964, armaments had 
been the chief topic of all subsequent meetings between 
American and Israeli officials until the conclusion of a 
formal agreement. 

Tzvi Dinstein, Israeli Assistant Defence Minister, flew 
*« to the USA in May 1966 where he signed a new agree- 

ment for the shipment of American Skyhawk aircraft to 
Israel. 

These American-backed actions by the Israeli leaders 
were aimed at preventing a settlement of the conflict with 
the Arab states and showed that the extremists in Israel 
were doggedly steering towards a military confrontation. 
Small wonder that this was precisely the time that was 
chosen to publish the memoirs of Moshe Dayan, former 
Chief-of-Staff of the Israeli army, on the Sinai campaign. 
In these memoirs Dayan used every superlative at his 
command to extol the "fighting spirit of the Israelis", their 
"leap into the Sinai in 1956" and so forth.* In the official 
report submitted in Geneva by the US Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency, Israel was listed as one of the coun- 
tries with the largest defence expenditure. Also indicative 
is the fact that large-scale work in building "defensive" 
installations was conducted in the Negev throughout 1966 
and the early part of 1967. 

The demand of the Israeli military for "vigorous ac- 
tion" against the Arabs was "founded" on the "need for 
preventive measures". The same song was sung in the 
period of the Sinai adventure in 1956. Noteworthy in this 
connection are the revelations made by the Israeli For- 
eign Minister Abba Eban in an article in Foreign Affairs 
in 1965, in which he wrote of "the factors which refute 
the myth of inevitable Arab victory. The first of these is 
Israel's capacity to deter and contain the regional hostili- 


* The Jerusalem Post, June 7, 1966, p. 3. 
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tv by maintaining a balance of military strength." He 
made it plain that "peace is not a condition of Israel s 

^ y i cf pTI C6 * 

In solidarity with the neocolonialists and flouting the 
UN decisions, the Israeli leaders pursued a foreign policy 
in contravention to the country's national interests. This 
pro-Western, expansionist line was a constant threat to 
peace and security in the Middle East, 

The CPI was the only political party in Israel to de- 
mand "a just and lasting Israeli-Arab peace based on the 
rieht of both peoples to self-determination". It continued, 
as it had always done, to fight "for an Israeli policy rec- 
ognising the rights of the Palestinian Arab people, and 
first and foremost, the right of the refugees to to 

their homeland".** *** Only a shift from the policy of sup- 
port for the forces of colonialism and aggression to one 
of peace, independence and neutrality" could clear the 
ground for Israeli-Arab peace negotiations.**’ 


* Abba Eban, "Reality and Vision in the Middle East", Foreign 
AHaits, Julv 1965, p. 629. 

*• Communist Party ol Israel. The Nth Congress, p. 161. 

*** Ibid., p. 43. 
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Chapter 5 


IMMIGRATION AND THE STATUS 
OF IMMIGRANTS 


1. Immigration Policy 

With Jewish immigration to Israel is linked chiefly the 
important problem of population. Since the creation of 
the State of Israel, on May 15, 1948, the Jewish popula- 
tion has increased by 1,299,200, i.e., by nearly 53 per cent, 
through immigration. By April 1969 immigration had ac- 
counted for almost 72 per cent of the Jewish population 
increment — 1,804,600. 

Another reason why the immigration problem merits 
a special study is that the Israeli leaders are making a 
political issue out of it, describing it as the practical em- 
bodiment of the principles of Zionism and linking with 
it far-reaching plans and calculations in both home and 
foreign policy. In other words, Jewish immigration to Is- 
rael is acquiring a frankly political character because it is 
one of the main factors underlying the problem of Arab- 
Israeli relations. Moreover, the Government's immigration 
policy is a screen for deals with US imperialism. 

The approach of the ruling circles to Jewish immigra- 
tion, the nature of this immigration and the standing of 
the immigrants expose the Pharisaical and chauvinistic 
character of the Government's aims and policy in this 
matter. 

In examining the political aspect of Jewish immigra- 
tion it must be noted that official and bourgeois literature 
as a whole treats this problem as having arisen in the his- 
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tnrv of Palestine at the turn of the present century and 
nropounds the thesis that the Jewish people are “power- 
Fullv attracted to the land of their forefathers . For in- 
stance bourgeois authors distinguish five streams of lm- 
Sration of, to use the Hebrew word, Aliyahs, into 
Palestine.* The first Aliy ah embraced the years 1882-1903, 
when from 20,000 to 30,000 immigrants arrived in Pales- 
tine chiefly from the southern regions of tsarist Russia 
after the first wave of pogroms, and also from Rumania. 
They were the first agricultural settlers of the Yishuv in 
PaSttoe. The second Aliyah was in 1904-1914 and 
brought 35,000-40,000 people to Palestine, mostly from 
Russia after the pogroms of 1905-1907 and, partly, under 
the influence of Zionist propaganda. The World Zionist 
Organisation had been set up by that time The third 
Aliy ah covered the period from 1919 to 1923, when Pal- 
estine received 35,000 immigrants, most of whom sincere- 
ly believed their mission was to lay the foundation lor 

The fourth Aliyah, 1924-1931, brought 82,000 Jews, 
mostly of the “middle class",** chiefly from Poland. They 
went to Palestine after being denied admission to the 
USA. The fifth Aliyah, 1932-1938, was the largest prewar 
stream of immigration to Palestine (217,000 people), 
mainly from Germany where the nazis were persecuting 
the Jews. During the Second World War 92,000 people, 
most of them refugees from nazi-occupied European coun- 
tries, settled in Palestine. Finally, there was the postwar 
Aliyah from 1946 to May 1948, when 62,000 Jews filtered 
through the British blockade of Palestine. 

An analysis of these immigration streams shows that 
in the course of nearly 70 years Jewish immigration to 
Palestine was stimulated chiefly by external causes, such 
as the persecution of Jews in tsarist Russia, hardships 
and unemployment in Poland, the genocide instituted in 
nazi Germany, and so on. Least of all was immigration 

* See S. N. Eisenstadt, The Absorption of Immigrants (A Compara- 
tive Study Based Mainly on the Jewish Community in Palestine and the 
Slate of Israel ), Illinois, 1955, pp. 42-44; M. Sicron, Immigration to Israel 
1948-1953, Jerusalem, 1957, pp. 21-23; R. Bachi, "Statistical Research on 
Immigrants in the State of Israel", Supplement to Population Studies, 
London, March 1950, pp. 46-47. 

** M. Sicron, Op. cit., p. 21. 
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fostered by Zionist ideas or by the attraction of the Jews 
to the "land of their forefathers". This is borne out, for 
example, by the fact that from 1881 to 1930 3,200,000 Jews 
immigrated to the Americas (of this number 2,900,000 
went to the USA); only 120,000 went to Palestine.* 

Table 1 

Jewish Immigration to Palestine and 
Total World Jewish Migration 

(Rough Estimates)* 


Period 

Number of Jews in 
World Inter-continental 
Migration, ’000 

Jewish Immi- 
gration to 
Palestine,** 

•ooo 

Immigration to 
Palestine in 55 
of World Jewish 
Migration 

1920-1947 

1,483 

445 

30 

1920-1923 

340 

33 

10 

1924-1931 

393 

82 

21 

1932-1938 

380 

200** 

53 

1939-1945 

081 

90** 

50 

1946-1947 

90 

40** 

44 


* Source: M. Sicron, Op. cit., p. 24. 

** Excepting persons who remained in the country illegally. 


After the State of Israel was formed, the country was 
declared open to Jewish immigration from other coun- 
tries in accordance with the Declaration of Independence. 
The Law of Return,** passed in 1950, granted the right of 
permanent residence in Israel to all persons of Jewish na- 
tionality with the exception of those whose actions were 
directed against the Jewish people or of persons capable 
of damaging public health or the security of the state. Ac- 
tually, under the 1950 law the principle of free immigra- 
tion was only of declarative value because the immi- 
grant masses depended heavily on material assistance 
from the Zionist resettlement organisations. In addition, 
Jewish immigration to Israel could be restricted for vari- 
ous political reasons by the establishment of a quota by 
the Government.*** 


* S. N. Eisenstadt, Op. cit., p. 28. 

*** Laws of the State of Israel, 5710 — 1949/50, Vol. IV, p. 114. 

**• For Israel's immigration policy in this period see: C. Jahil, 
'Israel's Immigration Policy", International Labour Review , Geneva, 
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In 1952 the Israeli Government instituted selective im- 
migration, according to which 80 per cent of the immi- 
grants must be young people, notably prospective candi- 
dates for settlement in agricultural areas, and also skilled 
workers under the age of 35. The remaining 20 per cent, 
over the age of 35, are admitted into the country provided 
they have relatives or come as members of a family that 
can support them. The right of unrestricted immigration 
regardless of age is enjoyed only by persons of means. 
Thus, immigration to Israel has been given a clear-cut 
political aim. 

The Jerusalem Post described selective immigration 
as "an important step towards a more realistic policy",* * 
which in the economic survey for 1953-1954 was frankly 
put down to "the necessity for securing a steady popula- 
tion increase, particularly of fit persons of military age".** 
In the years that followed the Government gave every en- 
couragement to the immigration of middle strata, i.e., well- 
to-do people, and drastically restricted immigration by 
have-nots. At the same time, official propaganda invari- 
ably maintained that it was Israel's mission to become the 
“national home" of the Jewish people. 

Following the creation of the State of Israel, many 
Jews did indeed immigrate to that country under the in- 
fluence of the "return home" propaganda of the Zionists. 
Memories of the recent fascist brutalities against the Jew- 
ish population in the nazi-occupied countries of Europe 
made them susceptible to this propaganda. Moreover, the 
promise of "justice", "equality", "fraternity" and so on in 
the newly-created Jewish state was extremely attractive. 

However, the practice of selective immigration showed 
the true worth of these public declarations of the Zionists* 
The realities of life for the have-not immigrants in Israel 
dispersed all their illusions about a "homeland". 

Statistics give an interesting picture of Jewish immi- 
gration to Israel. 

In 1969 (at the close of April) Israel had a population 

November-December 1952, p. 445; N. Lawrence, Israel . Jewish Popula- 
tion and Immigration, Washington, 1952, p. 23. 

* The Jerusalem Post, January 1, 1952. 

** Emanuel Levy, Israel Economic Survey 1953-54, Jerusalem, 1955, 
p. 81. 
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nf 2 799 300 (2 454,200 Jews and 345,100 other nationali- 
ties)' In the period from 1948 to 1969 immigration brought 
1 299 300 Jews to Israel (see note** to Table 3). From this 
follows firstly, that immigration increased the Jewish 
population of Israel by over 50 per cent, and secondly, that 
an average of 59,000 persons immigrated to Israel annual- 
lv However, the influx was very uneven. The largest 
number (or over half the immigrants) arrived during the 
first four years after the creation of the State of Israel, 
while in subsequent years there was a sharp decline. For 
instance, between 1952 and 1955 the number of new ar- 
rivals comprised only 11.3 per cent of the immigration in- 
flux for eight years. From 1956 to 1959 inclusively, 175,200 
people went to Israel, and the annual number from 1960 to 
1969 did not exceed 36,000 (see also Table 3). Despite the 
steady immigration, only a small part of the world s Jewish 
population lives in Israel. This is seen from Table 2. 


Table 2 

Jewish Population In All Countries 
and in Israel* 

(' 000 ) 


Year 

World 

total 

In Pa- 
lestine 

% 

Year 

World 

total 

In 

Israel 

% 

1850 

4,800 



1956 

11,940 

1,667.4 

14.0 

1882 

7,700 

24 

0.3 

1958 

12,170 

1,810.1 

14.9 

1890 

47 

• • • 

1960 

12,800 

1,911.1 

14.9 

1900 

10,700 

50 

0.5 

1961 

12,866 

1,932.4 

15.0 

1914 

13,500 

85 

0.6 

1962 

13,018 

2,068.9 

15.9 

1925 

14,800 

122 

0.8 

1963 

13,121 

2,155.6 

16.4 

1935 

355.2 

• • • 

1964 

13,225 

2,239.2 

16.9 

1940 

16,700 

467.5 

2.8 

1966 

13,538 

2,344.9 

17.3 

1945 

11,000 

563.8 

5.1 

1968 

. . . 

2,435.3 


1948 

(15.V) 

11,300 

649.6 

5.7 

1969 

(IV) 


2,454.2 

• * * 


* Source: Statistical Abstract oi Israel , 1962, No. 13, p. 34; 1963, 
No. 14, p. 18; 1965, No. 16, p. 22; 1968, No. 19, p. 19; Statistical 
Bulletin of Israel, 1969, No. 5, p. 8. 


Bourgeois researchers who have studied the problem 
of immigration to Israel find that the influx during the 
initial years and in subsequent years was preceded by 
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Jewish Immigration to Palestine and Israel 
by Countries of Origin 
(up to May 21, 1961)* 


Before 1947 


1948 to May 21. 
1961 


Total: 

Number 

% 

From Europe 
From Asia 
thereof from: 

Turkey, Iran 
Iraq 

Yemen, Aden 
From Africa 
thereof from: 

Morocco, Tunisia, Algeria 
Egypt, Libya 
America and Oceania 


321,332 880,579 


100.0 

100.0 

80.0 

42.8 

10.4 

26.2 

3.5 

7.7 

2.4 

13.1 

4.5 

5.4 

2.3 

23.8 

0.6 

17.6 

1.7 

6.2 

7.3 

7.2 


* Source: Statistical Abstract oi Israel , 1962, No. 13, p. 53. 


active propaganda by agents of Zionist organisations. 
Moreover, they say that political factors such as, for in- 
stance, the deterioration of Arab-Israeli relations, have had 
an unquestionable impact. 

Since the creation of the State of Israel, 54.5 per cent of 
the immigrants have come from Asian and African coun- 
tries. A negligible number are immigrants from Ameri- 
ca, the fewest coming from the USA. According to R. Bachi, 
immigration from America totalled 50 persons annually 
per million of the Jewish population as compared with 
2,800 persons per million of the Jewish population from 
other parts of the world.* The immigrants may be divided 
into the following age groups (figures for 1966): children 
31.1 per cent; working age (from 14 to 65) 64.0 per cent, 

and aged — 4.9 per cent. 

Note must be made of another point which nullifies 
the Zionist postulates about the "land of forefathers . It 
is the constant emigration of Jews ever since the creation 

* R. Bachi, -Immigration into Israel", Economics oi International 
Migration. Proceedings of Conference Held by the International Eco- 
nomic Association, London, 1958, p. 320. 
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of Israel. For instance, during the British Mandate annual 
Jewish emigration from Palestine totalled 200 per 1,000 
immigrants, or 20 per cent.* Jews left the "promised land" 
despite intensive Zionist propaganda. Jewish emigration 
from Palestine is traced in Table 3. 

Table 3 


Comparative Immigration and Emigration Figures* 





Emigration 

Year 

Immigration** 

Total 

% of immigration 


1948 

101,825 

1949 

239,424 

1950 

169,720 

1951 

174,014 

1952 

23,408 

1953 

10,388 

1954 

17,485 

1955 

36,327 

1956 

54,996 

1957 

71,100 

1958 

26,093 

1959 

23,045 

1960 

23,644 

1961 

46,650 

1962 

59,600 

1963 

62,156 

1964 

52,456 

1965 

28,795 

1966 

13,610 

1967 

12,275 

1968*** 

21,000 

1969*** 

35,000 


1,154 

1.0 

7,407 

3.1 

9,966 

5.9 

10,476 

6.0 

13,500 

57.7 

13,000 

126.2 

7,500 

43.1 

6,400 

17.6 

11,400 

20.7 

11,400 

16.0 

11,700 

45.0 

9,750 

42.0 

8,800 

37.2 

7,330 

15.7 

7,644 

12.8 

10,866 

17.4 

9,121 

17.3 

7,941 

27.5 

7,793 

57.2 

10,529 

85.7 

9,000 

42.8 

9,000 

25.7 


* Computed (as well as data on p. 188) in accordance with Statist- 
ical Abstract of Israel, pp. 88, 99; The Jerusalem Post, July 14, 1969. 

** In the overall immigration (1948-1969) of 1,303,000 persons, 
Jewish immigration totalled (in the same period) 1,299,300 or 99.7 per 
cent 

*** Rough estimate. 


During the 21 years from 1948 to 1969 immigration to 
Israel totalled 1,303,000 persons, while emigration during 
the same period added up to 201,600 persons. As Table 3 


* M. Sicron, Op. cit., p. 40. 
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shows, emigration from Israel has remained constant and 
at approximately one and the same level, without showing 
a decline, while in some years, for instance between 1958 
and 1960, and then from 1966 onwards it was considerable 
compared with immigration. For instance, the number of 
Jews who left Israel in 1952 was about 60 per cent of the 
total immigration of that year, while in 1953 emigration 
exceeded immigration. Between 1958 and 1960 emigration 
topped one-third, or almost 50 per cent, as compared with 
immigration, while in subsequent years it exceeded one- 
fifth. In 1966, directly before the aggression, emigration 
comprised nearly 60 per cent and was almost equal (over 
85 per cent) to the number of immigrants in 1967, the year 
the aggression was launched. But even after the 
aggression, emigration averaged about 33 per cent. 

The emigrants include native-born Israelis, but pre- 
dominantly they are newly-arrived immigrants. Most of 
the emigrants, the Israeli researcher Norman Bentwich 
notes, return to their country of origin: Rumania, Britain, 
Belgium, France and even Germany. The same concerns 
immigrants from the USA, who returned after only a few 
years.* Viscount Edwin Samuel writes that "on purely eco- 
nomic or political grounds" Israel "has very little at- 
traction ... for Jews either from the United Kingdom or 
from the United States".** This is only further evidence of 
the true worth of the Zionist arguments about the attrac- 
tion of the Jews to the "land of their forefathers". 

2. Standing of Immigrants, Doctrines and Aims 

On the same level of importance in the Israeli Govern- 
ment's immigration policy is its attitude to absorption, 
i.e., to the practical integration of the new arrivals. On 
this problem, too, Israeli and other bourgeois researchers 
offer long-winded arguments of a psychological nature 
with the purpose of masking the real essence of the im- 
migrant absorption policy. As an example, we can name 
the Israeli sociologists Carl Frankenstein and S. N. 
Eisenstadt, who have written major works on immigra- 

Norman Bentwich, Israel Resurgent, London, 1960, pp. 76-77. 

’* Viscount Edwin Samuel, The Next Ten Y ears in Israel, London, 

1964, p. 4. 
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tion * They have evolved a "theory" regarding the nec- 
essity of the immigrant adapting himself to the conditions 
in Israel. For instance, arguing that the relationships be- 
tween the immigrants and society take shape through the 
psychological perception of the individual, Frankenstein 
writes about a "just social system", which determines 
the relationships between various members of the 
"heterogeneous population groups" in Israel. He re-em- 
phasises that inasmuch as the perception of this system 
and, consequently, of the predominating thinking depends 
solely on the psychology of the new arrival, while, on the 
other hand, his "individual identification with certain col- 
lective ideals" may prove to be difficult, there are full 
grounds for the "use of bureaucratic machinery as a means 
of 'solving' the problem", i.e., the use of compulsion to 
subordinate the immigrant to the system of social rela- 
tionships predominating in Israel. Into this pattern is 
fitted the idea of sustaining "the strong feeling of Jewish 
solidarity and a simple love for the land of Israel . 

Eisenstadt goes even further than that, producing a 
"type" scale — an artificial division of immigrants into 
the "solidary and the non-solidary type", and explaining 
the difficulties of immigrant absorption in Israel as being 
due to the latter "type's" constant demands and com- 
plaints. Eisenstadt refers to negative factors such as the im- 
migrant’s (the have-not, of course) lack of organisation, 
apathy and backwardness, which is explained vaguely as 
being due to "biological criteria". From these pseudo- 
scientific patterns, Eisenstadt draws the conclusion that 
the immigrant may be opposed to the "institutional frame- 
work of the absorbing society", and so on. In other 
words, on account of the imperfection of his biological 
qualities the immigrant has only himself to blame if he 
regards his position as difficult and refuses to reconcile 
himself to his lot. 

In fact, the life of immigrants in Israel is far from being 
rosy. The immigrants who came in 1948-1949 were accom- 


' Carl Frankenstein, Between Past and Future. Essays and S/udi 
on Aspect ol Immigrant Absorption in Israel, Jerusalem, 1953, pp • ™ 
13-14, 21; S. N. Eisenstadt, Absorption ol Immigrants in Israel t 
Special Relerence to Oriental Jews), Jerusalem, 1951, pp. 5, 

S. N. Eisenstadt, The Absorption oi Immigrants, Illinois, 1955, p. 
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modated in immigration camps, immigration centres or 
reception centres, of which at the close of 1949 there were 
40 with about 300,000 people. The immigrants lived in 
tents, in many cases several families sharing one tent. In 
1949, with the aim of giving immigrants accommodation 
and employment, the Government announced a "revolu- 
tionary" plan for expanding agriculture by integrating 
new immigrants into the country's farming population "on 
the basis of hired labour in existing kibbutzim".* The 
settlement of hazardous border regions, swampy areas and 
the mountainous regions to the north and east of Jerusa- 
lem and the colonisation of the barren Negev Desert with 
the help of immigrants were proclaimed as a political and 
strategic task of paramount importance. 

In 1950 the immigration camps were replaced by tempo- 
rary villages (Ma'abarot) with the most primitive housing. 
These villages "were admittedly unsatisfactory, unhealthy 
and unsightly".** 

In 1952 some 300,000 people, or nearly 50 per cent of 
all the immigrants who had arrived since the creation of 
the State of Israel, were still living in Ma'abarots or even 
in tents. In 1959 these "villages of passage" were still the 
home of 110,000 immigrants,*** mostly from Asian and 
African countries. 

The immigrants sent to farming areas were employed 
not so much directly in agricultural production as on the 
most arduous work such as land improvement, afforesta- 
tion, irrigation, the reclamation of swamps, and road build- 
ing; the immigrants used for this so-called social, seasonal 
or temporary work are considered as employed although 
actually they have no steady jobs. 

The immigrants who arrived in Israel in 1963 were 
settled in such remote and barren areas that a large 
group of them boycotted the Jewish Agency.**** 

The economic integration of the immigrants involves 
their retraining, otherwise there is no work for them. 
Moreover, they have to submit to spiritual indoctrination, 

' The Israel Economist, May 1949, p. 100; C. Jahil, Op. cit., p. 454. 
rms is the practice despite the ban on hired labour in the kibbutzim. 

Norman Bentwich, Op. cit., p. 78. 

The New York Times, January 20, 1959. 

The Jerusalem Post, June 24, 1963. 
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in which an important role is played by the Histadrut. On 
top of everything young immigrants "receive military 
training . . . and they are re-educated ideologically as 
citizens of the State of Israel”.* 

The social aspect of immigrant absorption in Israel 
evokes as serious thought as immigrant settlement and 
integration in production. First and foremost, a difference 
is observed in the conditions of life of the new immigrants 
and the old inhabitants. New immigrants live under con- 
ditions "of ecological and economic segregation''.** Even 
Israeli sociologists admit that the socio-economic differen- 
tiation between the immigrants and the old inhabitants is 
steadily growing wider,*** a process fostered by the Israeli 
ruling circles through their policy of fanning hostility be- 
tween the various groups. “We have found it quite rare," 
says Judith Shuval, "to observe real friendship relations 
between Europeans and North Africans, or between Euro- 
peans and Near Easterners."**** The income of a newly- 
arrived immigrant family averages about 70 per cent of 
the income of the family of an old inhabitant, while that 
of new immigrant families from Asia and Africa is only 
two-thirds of the income of a European immigrant family. 

In Israel there is glaring inequality between the econom- 
ic and social position of the immigrants from Europe and 
America, on the one hand, and the immigrants from Asia 
and Africa, on the other. This holds true also in the cul- 
tural and other spheres. Immigrants from Europe and 
America are given better jobs and better housing. The 
immigrants from Asia and Africa, on the contrary, are used 
as unskilled labour and comprise most of the temporarily 
employed, low-paid workers and labourers in agriculture 
as well. It is by their labour that Israel is developing 
desert, mountainous and swampy areas. Thus, the barren 
Laihish Desert was developed by new immigrants, 60 per 
cent of whom came from North Africa and 12 per cent 
from Yemen.***** 

"Israel: Ein Volk der Pioniere", Industriekurier, Diisseldorf, 
August 1, 1959; Die Zukunlt, 1950, No. 2, p. 52. 

** S. N. Eisenstadt, The Absorption oi Immigrants, p. 110. 

*** Ibid., p. 215. 

Judith T. Shuval, "Emerging Patterns of Ethnic Strain in Israel , 
Social Forces, Baltimore, No. 4, May 1962, p. 328. 

***** The New York Times Magazine, November 16, 1958, p. 74. 
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The "European and Oriental" (to use the terminology 
accepted in Israeli literature) Jews are divided also into 
"whites" and "blacks". During the debate in the Knesset 
of the big demonstration staged by the "Oriental" Jews of 
Wadi-Saleb, a suburb of Haifa, in 1961, an Achdut 
Ha'avoda deputy demanded the demolition of the "ghetto 
walls" dividing the different communities and separating 
the "Oriental" Jews from the rest of the nation.* The 
Government Yearbook for 1961/62 stressed the need for 
raising the living standard of the immigrants, particularly 
from Africa and Asia.** * 

' Israeli and other bourgeois sociologists seek to build 
up a kind of "biological foundation" for the inequality 
deliberately fostered by the Government. For instance, 
Judith T. Shuval writes that “immigrants from European 
countries are characterised by a more active value 
orientation while non-Europeans tend to be more passively 
oriented".*** Attempts are being made to prove that im- 
migrants from Europe and America have a most important 
function in the historical process of socio-economic in- 
tegration in Israel.**** However, after studying the evolu- 
tion in an Israeli village populated by immigrants from 
Morocco, Alex Weingrod could not help but draw the 
conclusion that "if in Morocco the immigrants were ‘Jews', 
in Israel they become ‘Moroccans' ''.***** it is certainly a 
blow to these people to find themselves regarded as 
"Moroccans" in Israel. Before going to Israel the immi- 
grants are promised a happy future and called "pioneers". 
But upon arrival in the "Promised Land" they find that 
nothing has changed as regards subordination and com- 
pulsion, for they see themselves once again in the same 
exploiting society. Many of their hopes, S. M. Eisenstadt 
writes, are blasted, during the very first days after their 
arrival.* 1 

* The Jerusalem Post, July 14, 1959. 

** Israel Government Yearbook, 5722 (1961/62), 1962, p. 27. 

*** Judith T. Shuval, “Value Orientations of Immigrants to Israel", 
Sociometry, New York, Vol. 26, No. 2, June 1963, p. 258. 

.... q Tadmore, Israel Economic Survey, Januaty-June 1952, Jerusa- 
lem, 1952, p. 25. 

***** Alex Weingrod, "Change and Continuity in a Moroccan Immi- 
grant Village in Israel", The Middle East Journal, Washington, Summer 
1960, p. 281. 

*) S. N. Eisenstadt, Op. cit., p. 140. 
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What is immigration from the standpoint of the Govern- 
ment's policy, aims and plans? Israeli leaders have made 
some revealing statements on this score. As early as 1952 
Ben Gurion declared that a "primary and deciding factor 
in our security is mass immigration in swift tempo", ex- 
plaining that border settlements peopled by immigrants 
must serve as the first wall of defence for the state, "a wall 
not of stones, but of flesh and blood".* The Government's 
aim of increasing the country's population to five million 
through immigration is insistently treated as a task of 
paramount importance from the standpoint of defence 
(read: expansionist) objectives. The purpose of selective 
immigration is to help achieve these objectives. 

The Government links other aims with immigration, 
but these aims are of a more covert nature. It is estimated 
that the economic absorption of one immigrant costs from 
2,000 to 3,000 dollars.** This expenditure, it has been 
officially stated, requires an inflow of huge funds from 
Jews living abroad, mainly in the USA. On this pretext 
vast sums of money are accumulated through so-called 
donations, particularly from American Jews. Solidarity 
and co-operation between the State of Israel and the 
Diaspora is regarded as a "necessary basis" for the return 
of the Jews to Israel. 

This does not rule out the constantly growing tax 
burden of the Israeli working people. From 6 to 12 per cent 
of their net income is deducted for immigration require- 
ments.*** The Government’s plan of increasing the popula- 
tion to 5,000,000 within the next ten years would, as the 
newspaper Industriekurier pointed out, draw Israel nearer 
to economic catastrophe.*"* 

On what do the Israeli leaders base their calculations 
According to the Government Yearbook for 1961/62, of 


* Israel Government Yearbook, 5712 (1951/52), October 1951, 

pp. XII, XV. , ... 

** E. Goldberger, Preisbewegungen in Israel 1949-1953..., p- 
C. Tadmore, Op. cit., p. 7. Actually, a much smaller sum is spent on 
each immigrant, and, moreover, it is extended to him in the form o 
loan. 

*** The Times , March 12, 1958. . 

Industriekurier, June 23, 1959. For Israel's plan to increase ne 
population by 1970 through immigration see Population , Paris, Apn 
June 1959, p. 334. 
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the 12 800 000 Jews in the world 6,400,000 were in Amer- 
ica including 5,200,000 in the USA; in Europe, including 
the USSR, there were 3,700,000;* in Asia (including 
Israel) — upwards of 2,000,000; in Africa 540,000; and in 
Australia and New Zealand 68,000. 

In the West, reactionary circles harp on the Jewish 
problem" in the Soviet Union and spread all sorts of in- 
sinuations. That this is an expression of a clear-cut policy 
is shown by bourgeois sociology's thesis of the so-called 
Comfortable Diaspora.*** This thesis is, in effect, applied 
only to the USA, where, it is alleged, Jews have a very 
comfortable existence. Hence the conclusion that "no 
Jewish problem exists" in the USA. The immigration 
"theories" of "collecting the dispersed", of returning the 
Jews to the "land of their forefathers" and so on are thus 
deliberately used as an ideological weapon for the most 
unbridled slander against the USSR and the entire socialist 
community. In this way the modern bourgeoisie and its 
sociologists place Zionism in the service of a reactionary 
political line aimed at undermining the principles of pea- 
ceful coexistence. Being, as the Israeli rulers themselves 
assert, a concrete embodiment of Zionist ideas, immigra- 
tion is one of the mainstays of a dangerous policy of ag- 
gression. That is why the Arab states regard, not without 
grounds, Israel's immigration plans as a threat to the in- 
violability of their frontiers. Jewish immigration to Israel 
does not solve the "Jewish problem". On the contrary, it 
only deepens the problem for many thousands of Jewish 
working people and, at the same time, diverts them from 
the struggle for genuine emancipation. At present the 
Zionist leaders of Israel openly declare that they regard 
Jewish immigration as a means (which they are already 
using) of attaining their expansionist ambitions, namely, 
the settlement and colonisation of occupied territories. 

* For facts on the return to the USSR of Jews who had immigrated 
to Israel see B. S. Prakhye, The Truth About the Promised Land, Russ, 
ed., Odessa, 1961. 

** Israel Government Yearbook, 5722 (1961/62), January 1962, 

p. LXXII. For the plans to integrate the Arab territories occupied as a 
result of the June 1967 aggression and to settle immigrants in them 
see Afterword. 

“* J. Babel, "The Comfortable Diaspora". Forum lor the Problems 
ol Zionism, World Jewry and the .State of Israel , Jerusalem, January 
1962, p. 57. 
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Chapter li 


MAIN STAGES OF ISRAEL'S 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 




1. First Years (1948-1955). Significance 
of US Grants-in-Aid 
and FRG Reparations 


As soon as the State of Israel was proclaimed it found 
itself confronted with the economic difficulties created by 
British colonial rule in Palestine. Jenny Nasmyth writes 
of "the failure of the Mandate to industrialise or in other 
ways to diversify the unbalanced economy of Palestine” * 
while Robert D. Ottensooser of Switzerland points out that 
although Jewish capital imports in Palestine totalled 
45,200,000 Palestine pounds in the years 1940-1945, this 
money was not invested in production; it was transferred 
to London, where it accumulated in the shape of sterling 
accounts.** 

The British authorities, The Palestine Economist Annual 
writes,^ neglected their responsibilities towards local in- 
dustry particularly during the last year of the Mandate.*" 
♦k CC< * r< ^ n ^ "^ ex Rubner, a Briton who was adviser to 
the Ministry of Finance and the Ministry of Trade and 
Industry in Israel, when the British pulled out of Palestine 
they left "chaos behind them".**** 

Another factor behind the enormous economic diffi- 
culties of the first years was that almost all of Israel's re- 


Journni w ? as ? yth ' " Isra el’s Distorted Economy”, The Middle East 
Journal Washington, Autumn 1954, Vol. 8, No. 4, p. 391. 

p. n „ Vi Ottensooser, The Palestine Pound and the Israel Pound, 

Georoo T or,™ ^ i The Middle East in World Afialrs (p. 342), 

the Jewish v K WSk u l^ewise states that "during the mandatory period 
the Jewish Yishmr had a deficit economy". 

.... A1 e , a ! c: - t,ne Economist Annual, 1948, p. 83. 

First T»»v! > J he Econom y oi Israel. A Critical Account oi the 

“ Gn Years ' Lwdon - I960, p. 18; E. Goldberger, Op. dt, p. 37. 
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sources went into the war with the Arab states. Israel's 

mrfnnn'nno ® xpe ? dltures alone amounted to 80,000,000- 
100,000 000 Israeli pounds; in 1949 the national income 

totalled only 260,000,000 Israeli pounds.* Moreover there 
was massive immigration: in the period from Mav 1948 
to the close of 1949 the Jewish population increased 50 

Sf ' 'nark"?# per ce“ d °' 1951 “ Sh ° Wed an lncre “™ 
Bentwich characterises the initial phase of Israel's 
economu: deveiopment as follows: 1948-military struggle; 

a f ,f 01 !i, Cal stru 88 le ! 1950-1951 — economic struggle.** 
Actually, this was a formative period in which were 
created the economic foundations for Israel's further 
existence. As Rubner notes, from the very begiLing fhe 
Government s paramount tasks were to arm and equip the 
army and settle and provide for the immigrants. 

In that period attention was focussed chiefly on the 
balance of payments, which "had become a nightmare" 

fo7Tfim a nnn°r NOV f mber 1948 exports license s (issued only 
for 1,600,000 Israeli pounds) amounted to only 2.6 per cent 

as compared with imports. In 1949 exports were less than 

one-eighth of imports. Almost 70 per cent of the imports 

and ,Uel: IOCal “vereZnly 

JU per cent of the gram requirements.*** y 

At the close of 1948 only one-fifth of the Israeli bank 

?94?thP cir . cul . atio 1 n had convertible currency backing In 

was /El-m ^Sm 6 ° f the ! Sra f P ° Und (the of bcial^rate 
value f 2 * 8 °) wa f. °nly about one-third of the face 

monev tn f 1 ^? 1 ruling circ,es feverishly looked for 

nual budge ts for 1948-WwaI coveJerbyfndiSct^tlxet 

Saaki, "Israel's New 

Vol. IX, No. 3 p 277 Back 8 round . Public Finance, The Hague, 1954, 

Ye * r 

No!*l“p y 511 b "" ry 2 ' 1 ' m P 25; SIOHMW 
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More than 40 per cent of the budget allocations in 1948- 
1951 were for direct military expenditures.* Most of the 
revenue from short-term Government loans floated be- 
tween 1948 and 1951 was likewise used to finance a 
secret military budget (basic expenditures for the upkeep 
of the army). The heavy tax burden fell principally on the 
shoulders of the working people. 

To obtain funds, notably for military needs, the Gov- 
ernment had recourse to deficit financing, which badly 
hit the economy. The short-term Treasury bills issued as 
legal tender in 1948 and the Government's new loan com- 
mitments, so-called land bonds guaranteed by mortgages, 
were the chief means for the development budget (financ- 
ing economic development) and the secret military 
budget. In 1949-1951 land bonds covered one-third of the 
expenditures from all three budgets**— current, develop- 
ment and secret military. 

However, all these measures were only a temporary 
palliative and soon led to greater financial difficulties 
which erupted into inflation. From the close of 1949 to 
December 1951 the amount of money in circulation more 
than trebled, and only 22.7 per cent was covered by con- 
vertible currency.*** 

The disorganisation of finances was aggravated by the 
practice of imports without payment. Existing until 1952, 
this practice was characterised as an "international 
variant of a black market". It was based on the free 
purchase and sale of bills of exchange in the black market 
and then the re-sale of imported goods that were like- 
wise sold at prices about 30 to 40 per cent higher than 
those obtaining in the world market.**** This brought the 
value of the Israeli pound down catastrophically. In 1951 

* Ernst Goldberger, Preisbewegungen in Israel, 1949-1953, Eine 
Studie zu den Grundproblemen der Gesellschaft, Wirtschaft und Wirt- 
schaftpolitik Israels, London, 1956, p. 48. Israel's State Budget is 
broken down into current and development budgets. Military expendi- 
tures come from the current budget. _ 

Ernst Goldberger, Op. cit., pp. 55-56, 75; Eretz Saaki, Op. cit., 
p. 283. 

*" Ernst Goldbeiger, Op. cit., pp. 55, 75. 

■*** For a detailed study of the import without payment system see 
The Israel Economist, July 1949, p. 154; Ernst Goldberger, Op. cit., 
pp. 133-36; C. Tadmore, Israel Economic Survey, January-June 195 , 
p. 59; E. Saaki, Op. cit., pp. 294-95. 
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imports without payment comprised one-fifth of Israel's 
total imports. 

From the winter of 1950 onwards even the minimum 
food ration established by the Government could not be 
ensured. Norman Bentwich wrote of the increasingly 
critical economic situation. 

At this crucial moment the safety valve for the Israeli 
ruling clique proved to be the big 100 million-dollar loan 
from the USA in January 1949. In December 1950, when, 
as Rubner put it, there was "bread and flour for only a 
few days", the USA granted another loan of 35 million 
dollars. The sale of Israel Independence Loan bonds was 
started in the United States stock exchanges in May 1951. 
At the same time Israel was included in the US "aid" 
programme. Of the 822 million dollars imported into 
Israel in 1949-1951, only 161,200,000 dollars were private 
investments. Thus, "Israel avoided bankruptcy and 
economic collapse only by dint of a huge annual inflow 
of capital”.* 

The Israel Economist openly wrote of the Israel Gov- 
ernment's eagerness to attract foreign investment and 
urged the creation of "an economic system that will be 
positively attractive to Jewish capitalists abroad". 
Specifying its idea, the journal suggested that taxation 
should be kept at a moderate level, that economic con- 
trols should be reduced to a minimum and that every 
encouragement should be given to private enterprise.** It 
stressed that the possible demands of US private investors, 
in particular, should be satisfied. The Government helped 
to place the country into economic bondage to foreign 
capital by adopting, in March 1950, a law encouraging 
investments and according substantial benefits and 
privileges to foreign investors. 

The following official statistics give a picture of Is- 
rael's economic development in 1948-1951. The national 
income during these years was 1,900 million dollars,*** and 
capital imports amounted to 822 million dollars, or to 


* E. Saaki, Op. cit., p. 274. 

** The Israel Economist, July 1949, pp. 149, 157. 

*** The national income is given according to the actual rate of 

exchange; under the official rate the national income comes to 2,200 
million dollars. See Eretz Saaki, Op. cit., p. 277. 
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approximately 40 per cent of the national income. In the 
total investments, the share of foreign financing was: 
1949_55 per cent; 1950—42 per cent, and 1951—41 per 
cent.* Actually, these figures were much higher. Accord- 
ing to statistics compiled by the UN, in 1951 Israel's 
domestic savings represented only 17 per cent of net in- 
vestment,** the remainder of the capital coming from 
abroad. The lion's share of foreign capital comprised US 
state grants-in-aid and donations from American Zionist 
organisations. The USA thus helped to lay Israel's 
economic foundation and build up her military potential. 

With considerable financial support from the USA, 
Israel's rulers launched a series of measures in an effort 
to stabilise the economy. In February 1952 they announced 
a New Economic Policy, which marked the beginning of 
the second phase of Israel's economic development (from 
1952 to the first quarter of 1956). Alex Rubner described 
this policy as the watershed between two periods in 
Israel's economic development. There were some signs 
of an economic upsurge only in 1954-1955 when intensive 
preparations were made for armed aggression against 
Egypt. 

The new policy proclaimed by the Government was 
defined as a "number of measures intended simultaneously 
to curb inflation and to improve the balance of pay- 
ments".*** 

The first of these measures was the devaluation of 
the Israeli pound. Then followed the planning of measures 
aimed to balance Israel's budgets, chiefly through regular 
current revenue, and in this connection the issue of 
Treasury bills and land bonds was stopped. 

Moreover, it was planned to enlarge the administrative 
apparatus. Selective immigration was proclaimed in 1952 
as an addition to the New Economic Policy. 

However, the failure of this policy became quite 
obvious at the close of 1952. From February to December 
1952 the consumer price index rose 48.3 per cent: 60 per 
cent for bread, over 80 per cent for garments and foot- 

* The Israel Economist Annual , Jerusalem, 1952, p. 94. 

** Economic Developments in the Middle East 1945 to 1954, United 
Nations, New York, 1955, p. 122. 

*** C. Tadmore, Op. cit., p. 8; Alex Rubner, Op. cit., pp. 24-25. 
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wear; the wholesale price index soared 48.9 per cent. Real 
wages fell by 14-20 per cent.* In 1952 approximately 80 
per cent of the population had to use the black market, 
where, for instance, the price of sugar was 24 times higher 
than the official price. Two new "unofficial" rates of 
exchange — I£1.8=US$1 for exporters and foreign tourists, 
and I£2=US$1 for capital transfers from foreign coun- 
tries — were instituted only a few months after devalua- 
tion. 

Touching on the state of Israel's economy in this pe- 
riod, The Economist wrote: “Israel's difficulties make an 
economist's nightmare . . . the Government still faces a 

financial situation which is nearly desperate Israel has 

kept its head above water by expedients ranging from 
borrowing to begging."** 

By the end of 1953 Israel's external debt amounted to 
400 million dollars. 

Taxes weighed down heavily on the population. The 
Neue Ziircher Zeitung wrote that income taxes swallowed 
from 20 to 50 per cent of people's earnings, and in ad- 
dition there were the steadily increasing state dues.*** In 

1953 roughly 10 per cent of the able-bodied population 
was unemployed, and emigration exceeded immigration. 

The New Economic Policy foundered mainly because 
the USA, which was heavily financing Israel, was interest- 
ed in that country's economic development only so far 
as this allowed building up chiefly its military potential. 
Noteworthy in this respect is, for example, the assess- 
ment of Jenny Nasmyth in an article headed "Israel’s 
Distorted Economy". She wrote that Israel developed 
what was more or less a war economy and that "all war 
economies are distorted. . . . The effects on Israel are 
many, various and far-reaching".**** 

Nonetheless, it may be placed on record that from 

1954 until the beginning of the aggression against Egypt 
in October 1956 there was a trend towards economic sta- 


* C. Tadmore, Israel Economic Survey, July-December 1952, 
PP- 12, 14. 

*• The Economist, London, April 25, 1953, pp. 202-03. 

*** Neue Ziircher Zeitung, April 30, 1953. 

**■* Jenny Nasmyth, "Israel's Distorted Economy”, The Middle East 
Journal, Vol. 8, No. 4, p. 393. 
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bilisation in Israel. Alex Rubner says that this stabilisation 
was relative. This view is corroborated to some extent by 
the "Report to Congress on the Mutual Security Pro- 
gramme" for June 30, in which it is likewise stated that 
the Israel economy had made progress toward stabili- 
sation and noted that the mutual security programme 
in Israel had shifted from emergency supply to basic 
development projects.* This fact is noteworthy because 
the Israeli rulers embarked on particularly intensive prep- 
arations for a "preventive war" against the Arab states 
precisely in 1954. 

A major factor contributing towards economic stabili- 
sation in Israel and the build-up of her war potential was 
the agreement signed in September 1952 with the FRG, 
under which West Germany undertook to pay Israel, in 
the course of 12 years beginning in 1953, reparations 
amounting to 822 million dollars as compensation for 
the losses inflicted on Jews by nazi Germany during the 
Second World War. This agreement, as we have noted 
above, was concluded not without the help of the USA. 
In 1953, The Banker, a well-informed journal, made the 
forecast that the reparations agreement "may prove to 
be a decisive turning point in Israel's economic de- 
velopment".** 

In only 1953, the first year of the agreement's opera- 
tion, Israel's imports at the expense of these reparations 
amounted to 75 million dollars, or the equivalent of one- 
fourth of the country's foreign currency requirements. 
Bentwich characterised the upgrade of Israel's economy in 
1954 as follows: ". . .the most radical improvement in 
Israel's economic position ... is due not to her increased 
productivity, but to the regular delivery of reparations 
by the Federal German Government."*** In the period up to 
the start of the aggression against Egypt, Israel received 
reparations from the FRG amounting approximately to 
300,000,000 dollars exclusively in the form of means of 
production, capital equipment and raw materials. 


' Report to Congress on the Mutual Security Programme lor the 
Six Months Ended June 30, 1954, Washington, 1954, p. 25. 

The Banker, London, Vol. C, No. 324, January 1953, p. 45. 

*'• Norman Bentwich, "Israel— The Sixth Year”, The Fortnightly, 
London, June 1954, pp. 405-06. 
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However, the largest proportion of the "aid'' received 
in 1953-56 came from the USA. In the above-mentioned 
"Report to Congress" it is pointed out that nearly half of 
Israel's development budget was financed from "counter- 
part funds" provided by American aid.* 

Of the more than 2,500 million dollars received by 
Israel from foreign countries in the first nine years (from 
May 15, 1948 to March 1957), not less than two-thirds** 
came from the USA as gratuitous grants-in-aid, loans, 
donations, private investments and so on. In relation to 
Israel's national income, which, according to official fig- 
ures, totalled 8,000 million Israeli pounds or 4,400 million 
dollars between 1949 and 1956, the capital imports during 
these years came to 57 per cent.*** The net annual capital 
imports per head of the population in 1949-1957 were 219 
dollars. According to UN statistics for those years, two- 
thirds of the population in the capitalist world had a per 
capita annual income of less than 200 dollars.**** 

Lastly, the investments in Israel's economy in 1949- 
1957 totalled 1,900 million dollars (3,500 million Israeli 
pounds).***** Bearing in mind that capital imports in this 
period totalled 2,500 jnillion dollars, consumption ex- 
ceeded production by 600 million dollars. Israel's economic 
development requirements were thus covered chiefly 
from foreign sources. This was a kind of "deficit financ- 
ing" on a nation-wide scale and was testimony of un- 
healthy trends in the economy. The inflow of huge sums 
of money from abroad is also the answer to how Israel 
was able to surmount the economic difficulties of her 
first years so rapidly and prove to be ready, without an 
adequate production potential, to participate in the im- 
perialist aggression against Egypt. 


• Report ' to Congress on the Mutual Security Programme for the 
Six Months Ended June 30, 1954, p. 26. 

** J. Ramati. "Israel's Economic Problem", The Banker, April 1958, 
p. 244. 

*** Computed on the basis of the figures given in Monthly Bulletin 
o/ Statistics, February 1958, p. 159; Israel Government Yearbook , 
5719 (1958), 1958, p. 212. 

"** S. Riemer, “Israel: Ten Years of Economic Dependence", Oxiord 
Economic Papers, Vol. 12, No. 2, June I960, p. 152. 

***** The Economy and Agriculture of Israel, Jerusalem, June 1959, 
p. 57. 
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2. Consequences of Militarisation and Aggression. 

Dependence on Foreign Capital (1956-1965) 

War preparations were stepped up directly before the 
Sinai adventure. This is borne out by the fact that in the 
current budget for 1955/56 the overt allocations for mili- 
tary purposes amounted to 44 per cent (157,800,000 Israeli 
pounds) of the total expenditures. 

In 1956, Don Patinkin writes, this proportion reached 
more than one half.* Parallel with this, drives for "de- 
fence" funds followed one after another in the course of 
1956.** A "defence month" was organised in June 1956. 
The figures published by The Jerusalem Post showed that 
in 1955-1956 the Israeli war industry had increased out- 
put 250 per cent; this industry's budget rose threefold 
and its staff was enlarged 50 per cent.*** All in all, from 
May 1948 to March 1957 Israel's direct military expendi- 
tures added up to 2,000 million Israeli pounds, or 1,100 
million dollars.**** 

In October 1956 The Financial Times of London noted 
that in Israel there was no clear-cut demarcation line be- 
tween defence and economic development. Of the total 
of 600,000 workers, 105,000 were engaged in farming, 
while in the border regions most of them were armed and 
constantly on the alert.***** Lastly, according to the assess- 
ment made later by Alex Rubner, the marked growth of 
Israel’s foreign trade deficit in 1956 was due to "stockpil- 
ing in anticipation of the Sinai campaign in the autumn — 
Much of Israel's industry was employed during these 
months in preparation for the impending military clash". 

The unleashing of the Sinai adventure, its course and 
consequences may be regarded as the third phase of 
Israel's economic development. Her direct expenditures on 


* Don Patinkin, The Israel Economy. The First Decade, Jerusalem, 
December 1960, p. 55. 

A "defence" fund campaign was conducted in February, and a 
special "war tax” was introduced in May. By April 1956 Israel had 
renewed nearly 60 per cent of her navy (see B. Boxer, Israel Shipping 
and Foreign Trade, Chicago, 1957, p. 46). 

The Jerusalem Post, September 1, 1957. 

Israel Weekly Digest, 1958, No. 19, p. 2. 

*•*•’ The Financial Times, October 31, 1956. 
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the military actions against Egypt are estimated at 432 
million Israeli pounds or 240 million dollars (official 
sources give the figure as 350 million Israeli pounds*). 

Table 4 shows the changes in Israel's financial position 
in the course of 1956 and 1957. 

Table 4 


Changes in Israel's Financial Position* 

('000,000 dollars) 




1955 

1956 

1957 

Convertible currency and gold 
serves, Bank of Israel 

re- 

54.4 

58.8 

57.4 

thereof: gold reserves 


— 

3.6 

1.6 

Short-term debts to accounts 
the USA 

in 

10.4 

16.4 

23.6 

State debt in foreign currency 
(figures for March 31)** 

413.0 

457.0 

507.0 

Internal state debt (figures 
March 31), I£ million*** 

for 

297.7 

348.9 

502.5 

Government debt to the Bank 
Israel, I£ million 

of 

199.5 

367.7 

365.0 


* Source: International Financial Statistics, 1960, pp. 168-69; 1961, 
pp. 168-71; Statistical Abstract of Israel, 1959/60, pp. 355-59, XL-XLI. 

** Exclusive of the debt to the USA in local currency, and also of 
current commitments to foreign insurance, transport and fuel companies. 

*** These figures give only the Government's debt as shown in the 
budgets and constituting only three-fourths of the total internal debt; 
the remaining debt comprises the Government's current commitments. 


The expenditures on the war against Egypt more than 
halved Israel's gold reserves. In the period after 1955 the 
Government's debt to the Bank of Israel more than dou- 
bled, while the internal state debt (exclusive of current 
commitments) increased 70 per cent. 

The structure of Israel's foreign currency debt amply 
testifies to the USA's broad participation in financing 
Israel during the Sinai campaign. By the spring of 1957 
Israel's foreign debt had increased more than 22 per cent, 
with the short-term debts, chiefly to the USA, rising more 


* The Jerusalem Post, November 26, 1957. 
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than 130 per cent- On the whole, the state debt grew 
almost exclusively through the sale of Israeli bonds 
abroad, principally in the USA. In two years the receipts 
from the sale of these bonds increased almost 50 per cent 
Thus, the second stage of the sale of the Israeli Indepen- 
dence Bonds commenced at the very height of the fighting 
in the Sinai Peninsula (in only one day, November 5 the 
subscriptions in the USA yielded 600,000 dollars in cash) 
In November and December 1956 the sale of Israeli bonds 
brought 28 million dollars; during the preceding 29 months 
(from May 1954 to October 1956) the receipts only amount- 
ed to 102 million dollars. Moreover, in 1956 Israel got 125 
million dollars in the form of "donations" from American 
Jewish organisations. The Israel Economist noted "the 
amazing response of World Jewry, and especially of 
American Jews, to the present emergency".* 

At the same time, wishing to demonstrate its "loyalty" 
to the Arabs, the US Government temporarily suspended 
its official financial "aid" to Israel. However, this was 
sheer hypocrisy, because "aid" was resumed within a few 
months. 

Israel's participation in the triple aggression affected 
her economy. While in the years from 1949 to 1953 in- 
dustrial output grew by approximately 100 per cent, and 
in 1954 the growth was 15-20 per cent** as compared with 
the previous year, no growth at all was registered in 1956. 
If 1955 is taken as the base, the industrial production index 
for November 1956 was equal to 90.*** In a Knesset speech 
in the autumn of 1957 Eshkol admitted that the Sinai 
campaign and the preparations for it had strongly affected 
the Israeli economy.**** The Israeli rulers made every effort 
to conceal the consequences to Israel of her participation 
in the aggression against Egypt and sought a way out of 
the situation chiefly by emptying the pockets of the work- 
ing masses. New loans were floated and new taxes were 


' The Israel Economist, February 1957, p. 26. 

York \957°p'm Peve!opments ln ‘he Middle East, 1955-1956, New 

S!alisllcal Bulletin of Israel, 1957, No. 7, p. 221. 

Kn«'J| n « h ^i. CaP !li^ of Minister of Finance Levi Eshkol addressed the 

p„«i m a< ’^ ltlonal budget on November 25, 1957. The Jerusalem 

Post, November 26, 1957. 
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instituted at the beginning of 1957. The sale of "defence 
loan" bonds amounting to 40 million Israeli pounds was 
started in January. In April the "defence tax" was pro- 
longed for a year in the calculation that it would yield 50 
million Israeli pounds, while in July, i. e., nearly six 
months before the end of the fiscal year, the Government 
had to adopt an additional budget. At the 8th Conference 
of the Farmers' Federation of Israel in May 1957, the Fed- 
eration's president Izakson said that taxes were swallow- 
ing 72 per cent of the farmer's income.* 

Unemployment rose from 34,000 to 49,000. The military 
gamble of the Israeli ruling circles in alliance with the 
imperialist powers had thus hit the economic condition 
of the working people above all. 

The years from 1958 to 1960 may be characterised as 
the commencement of the fourth phase of Israel’s econom- 
ic development. Agriculture and industry made some 
headway due to the huge inflow of foreign capital. This 
period (up to mid-1966) witnessed Israel’s largest expan- 
sion of the crop area and the development of irrigation. 
Advances were made in overcoming mono-crop farming 
and in the intensification of agriculture, particularly in the 
cultivation of industrial crops. Industry registered some 
growth due to the building of a number of new branches. 
There was an increase in exports. 

However, the laws governing Israel's economic devel- 
opment came to the fore most distinctly in this period. 
The crucial question was: Was the country moving 
towards lesser dependence on foreign financing or, on the 
contrary, was this dependence growing? Of unquestion- 
able interest is the assessment by the Israeli economist 
Don Patinkin. His summing up of Israel's economic de- 
velopment in the first decade brought him round to the 
conclusion that Israel had developed through continued 
dependence on foreign capital.** 

In subsequent years this dependence was mirrored by 
the following statistics: in relation to the country's total 
expenditures, the GNP in 1958-1964 amounted to only 
71.8 per cent, while the national income came to only 


Economic Review, 1957, No. 40, p. 8. 

“ Don Patinkin, Op. cit., p. 126. 
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Exclusive of commercial credits. 
Gross investments. 


56 6 per cent * The remaining expenditures were covered 
bv funds from abroad. It is to be noted that state consump- 
tion which rose steeply through the increase in military 
spending during the aggression year and dropped in 1957, 
again showed a trend to rise as early as 1958. 

8 The fact that from 1952 (1952= 100) to 1962 state con- 
sumption increased to 249.5, while private consumption 
rose to 240 7 distinctly showed that expenditures on state 
consumption exceeded private consumption. This is plain 
evidence of militarisation, especially if it is considered 
that state consumption is growing faster than private 
consumption chiefly as a result of increasing military 

spending. , . , , 

As a consequence of the distorted, one-sided economic 

development in the preceding period, Israel has to pay 
growing sums of money in interest on foreign loans and 
as dividends on invested capital. On the one hand, she 
is finding herself more and more dependent on foreign 
financing, and, on the other, there is a growing gap be- 
tween the nominal total of the foreign loans granted to 
her and the sums left after the deduction of redemption 
payments on loans and also of interest and dividends re- 
mitted abroad. Table 5 illustrates the steady growth of 
Israel's immense financial burden. 

The figures in the table show that loan redemption and 
the payment of interest and dividends remitted abroad 
reach more than three-fourths and even four-fifths of the 
new loans and private investments from overseas. The size 
of interest and dividends remitted abroad is steadily 
ing (7.8-fold between 1958 and 1968); in 1967 they totalled 
almost one-fourth of the net investments. 

The ruling elite plans economic development mainly 
in terms of capital imports. Regarding the, prospects for 


* Computed according to the figures in Statistical Abstract of 
1965, No. 16, pp. 160-61. According to Israeli statistics, the in- 
cludes the national income, indirect taxes and depreciation. Total ex- 
penditures include private and state consumption, investments an 

P ° rt ” For the 100 per cent growth of state consumption during the tirat 
decade (including 1957 and 1958) chiefly as a result of extraordinarily 
high military spending, see Alex Rubner, Op. cit., p. 28; Don PatinK , 
Op. cit., p. 55. 
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industrial development in 1962-1966, Pinhas Sapir, Min- 
ister of Commerce and Industry, said that “the amount 
which the state itself is investing in industry is quite 
modest" and indicated that it was necessary to mobilise 
more capital overseas. The prospects for ensuring invest- 
ments in the Israeli economy are as follows. The final FRG 
reparations payments were made in 1966. Moreover, the 
receipts from the sale of Israeli loan bonds abroad fell to 
40-30 per cent of the sums actually realised (minus the 
redemption instalments and minus the interest being paid 
out). These factors, the Israeli ruling circles admit, still 
further complicate the investment problem. Thus, the 
unhealthy trend towards heavier dependence on foreign 
financing is growing increasingly more pronounced in the 
Israeli economy. 

Table 6 shows Israel's national income. 

In the officially computed national income** the reve- 
nues from farming, industry and construction added to 
only somewhat above one-third; the remaining about two- 
thirds are accounted for by the non-productive sphere, in- 
cluding circulation. The ratio between production and 
circulation was: 41.1 to 58.9 per cent in 1955; 41.1 to 58.9 
per cent in 1959; 44.6 to 55.4 per cent in 1964; and 38.2 to 
61.8 per cent in 1967. More than one-fourth of the national 
income is derived from Government and non-profit institu- 
tions (the latter are financed from foreign sources, for 
instance, the Jewish Agency and others). While the na- 
tional income increased 4.1 -fold from 1955 to 1964, the per 
capita income increased only 2.6-fold within the same 
period. 

The development pattern of Israel's capitalist economy 
may be likened to an inverse pyramid. In other words, 
it rests on a narrow production base (industry and agri- 
culture yield only 33-35 per cent of the national income 
as against the 51 per cent yielded by the non-productive 
spheres). This is the inescapable consequence of depen- 
dence on foreign capital. 


Pinhas Sapir, “The Task of Industry in 1962-66", Israel Industry 
and. Commerce, Jerusalem, Vol. XIII, April 1962, No. 3-4, p. 2. 

For computations of Israel's national income see D. Creamer, 
Israel's National Income 1950-54, Jerusalem, 1955, pp. 37-42. 
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This growing dependence on capital from overseas, as 
well as the lack of economic equilibrium, was traceable as 
early as 1965. That year, says the official report of the 
Bank of Israel, there was a shrinkage of business activity 
and the economy became more vulnerable. Moreover, in- 
creasing inflation became evident, production diminished 
in almost all industries and there was no prospect what- 
ever of essentially reducing the trade balance deficit. 
Publishing this report, The Jerusalem Post qualified it as 
a "sad story of wasted resources, lost opportunities and 
accumulated problems".* 

It would not be superfluous to see how the prospects 
for Israel's economic development are viewed by Israeli 
and other bourgeois researchers. Don Patinkin acknowl- 
edged in 1960 that "there is little likelihood ... in the near 
future" of "any possible decrease in the burden of defence 
expenditure".** He held that there were two ways for 
solving the problem of capital accumulation in Israel: 
first, by narrowing the sphere of investment and, second, 
by reducing the consumption norm per head of popula- 
tion. In other words, he suggested resolving the difficulties 
at the expense of the working masses by further lowering 
their standard of living. 

The Swiss economist Ernst Goldberger wrote that Israel 
had to have "an economic policy that would help to 
diminish economic dependence. Evidently, the question 
of Israel's existence will sooner or later be decided in 
connection with whether the way will be found for such 
a policy."*** This is a more unbiased and sober evaluation. 

Some bourgeois researchers, it must be noted, describe 
Israel as an undeveloped country but with a higher 
standard of living. Alex Rubner debunks these theories as 
"sheer nonsense", writing that Israel's standard of liv- 
ing has been and is now below that of Western Europe.**** 

Israel's economy is studied in more detail in the next 
chapter. Here we shall note the economic development 
trends arising out of the policy followed by the ruling 
circles, who rely chiefly on support from monopoly capital. 

* The Jerusalem Post, June 2, 1966. 

** Don Patinkin, Op. cit., p. 101. 

*** Ernst Goldberger, Op. cit., p. 209. 

* M * Alex Rubner, Op. cit., p. 65, 
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This orientation has led to the break-up of Israel's entire 
economic structure and made the attainment of economic 
independence a matter of the remote future. Despite the 
considerable growth of production and export, there has 
been a chronic growth of the balance of payments deficit, 
which in its turn inevitably leads to more capital imports 
in order to cover this deficit. 

Typical features of the Israeli economy such as con- 
stant inflation, the steady decline of the exchange rate of 
the Israeli pound, the unchangeably rising cost of living 
and tax burden, chiefly through indirect taxation, and the 
diminishing local capital investments in the national 
economy, are the direct result of the colossal military 
spending and the country's militarisation. The huge growth 
of the profits of the big finance corporations and their 
fabulous enrichment are accompanied by the impoverish- 
ment of the working people.* 




* Marxist Review , 1962, No. 6, pp. 35-36. 


Chapter 7 


OVERALL PICTURE 
OF THE ISRAELI ECONOMY 


As we have partially shown in the previous chapter, 
during the past 22 years large-scale foreign financing 
could not but facilitate a certain economic advance in 
Israel. However, the unprecedented financing, above all 
by the USA, pursued aims other than the country's eco- 
nomic development. Political objectives received priority 
and this has had injurious consequences. The 
economy was adversely effected by the rupture of eco- 
nomic relations with the neighbouring Arab countries, 
because for long years Palestine and these countries had 
constituted an integral economic mutually supplementing 
complex. w 

In spite of a number of favourable economic indices, 
Israel remains a country where citrus fruits continue to 
play a key role in export and production. To this day 
agriculture has been unable to satisfy the country's re- 
quirements in many foodstuffs. Israel has been transformed 
from an agrarian into an agrarian-industrial country, but 
her raw material base is totally inadequate and this makes 
her hopelessly dependent on the external market. The 
main industries (with the exception of the war and allied 
branches) are poorly developed and production capacities 
are small. Small-commodity production exists alongside 
big capitalist industry with its high level of capital con- 
centration. The centralisation and concentration of bank- 
ing capital continues in a situation witnessing the further 
impoverishment of the majority of the population and 
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the accumulation of wealth by a handful of big entre- 
preneurs In view of Israel's heavy dependence on foreign 
financing the external and internal state debt is con- 
tinuously growing and the foreign trade deficit remains 

A point to be borne in mind is that compared with 
1948 Israel’s population is now four times larger. This 
could not but benefit the country's economy. 

However, it is a fact that Israel's development is 
determined primarily by the trend towards enlarging her 
military potential. This leads to the development of the 
corresponding industries and also ot blanches that give 
private, including foreign, capital the largest dividends, 
for instance, the exploitation of the wealth of the Dead 
Sea and so on. Naturally, this only adds to Israel's diffi- 
culties. 


1. Agriculture. Distribution of the Crop Area. 

Hydroprojects, Basic Crops. Arab Farms 

In 1967, 12.6 per cent of the working population was 
engaged in agriculture (as against 13.8 per cent in 1949).* ** 
After 1955 there has been some diminution of the percent- 
age of the population employed in agriculture, but since 
1960 this diminution has been expressed also in absolute 
figures, chiefly on account of the difficulties which the 
Government is encountering in its policy of directing as 
many immigrants as possible into farming, particularly 
into the development of desert areas. 

According to official statistics, agriculture accounted 
for 9 per cent of the national income in 1967. 

In Israel agriculture has passed through two phases 
of development. At the first phase the principal task was 
to provide food for the rapidly growing population, in 
particular, foodstuffs that would not have to be imported: 
milk, eggs, vegetables and fruit. At the second phase 
the main effort was directed towards the growing 
of industrial crops and, to a lesser extent, grain. 


* Statistical Abstract ol Israel, 1965, No. 16, p. 305; 1968, No. 19, 
p. 260; C. Tadmoie, Israel Economic Statistics, Jerusalem, 1953, p. 16. 
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In 1965 one-fifth of the total exports consisted of farm 
products. 

The considerable enlargement of the cultivated area 
In Israel since 1948 and the change in its distribution pat- 
tern are shown in Table 7. 

The cultivated area has been enlarged by improving 
land usage and also by developing neglected land. The 
biggest land-improvement projects were carried out in 
the region of Lake Hule in the Eastern Galilee. Desert 
and semi-desert land has been developed in the Northern 
and Southern Negev and in the region of Lakhish. The 
further development of the Negev Desert, which occupies 
nearly half of Israel, will become possible only upon com- 
pletion of the hydroprojects now under construction. 

A major project, the Yarcon-Negev water pipeline 
(completed in 1955), has made it possible to irrigate the 
Northern Negev, the southern part of the coastal strip 
and the region of the Judea Mountains. The Western Ga- 
lilee-Qishon hydroproject envisages the link-up of the 
springs and reservoirs of the Western Galilee and also 
the waters of the Qishon River for the irrigation of the 
Zebulun and Esdraelon valleys.* 

However, it has been decided to make the Jordan- 
Negev pipeline (the first section of which became opera- 
tional in June 1964) the country’s central water-supply 
system. Under this project it is planned to divert con- 
siderable water resources from the frontier Jordan River. 
As we have noted, this is bitterly resented by the Arab 
states. It was calculated that upon the completion of this 
project in 1968 the cultivated area in the Negev would 
be enlarged by 800,000 dunams" with the pipeline annual- 
ly conveying 320 million cubic metres of water from the 
Jordan to the Negev Desert over a distance of 185-200 
kilometres.*" The economic effect of the three large hydro- 
projects would thus be expresed in the piping of an ad- 
ditional 625 million cubic metres of water. For the sake 


* J. Prushansky, “Water Development”, Israel Today, I960, No. 11, 
pp. 19-20. 

** Agricultural Planning and Village Community in Israel, Ed. by 
J. Ben-David (Jerusalem), UNESCO, Paris, 1964, p. 19. 

J. Prushansky, Op. cit., pp, 24-25; Israel Government Yearbook, 
5722 (1961/62) r 1962, p. 46. 
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of comparison it may be 
noted that in 1961/62 Is- 
rael's water consumption 
amounted to 1,420 million 
cubic metres. 

Citrus fruits remain the 
main crop in Israel. With 
the rise of the value index 
of the entire farm product 
(1948/49=100) from 131 in 
1949/50 to 743 in 1966/67 
(in 1948 prices), the value 
index of citrus fruits rose 
only from 108 to 385;* in 
other words, while the 
gross farm product grew 
more than 5.6-fold, the 
share of citrus fruits grew 
only 3.6-fold. Nevertheless, 
citrus fruits account for 
over two-thirds of the to- 
tal value of the farm ex- 
ports and represent about 
20 per cent of the value 
of agricultural produc- 
tion.** 

In addition to citrus 
fruits, Israel grows vine, 
apples, pears, dates, apri- 
cots, almonds, bananas 
and pineapples. 

Industrial crop farming 
is being intensively de- 
veloped. While the total 
farm product, in terms of 
value, has increased 2.5- 
fold since 1955/56, indus- 
trial crops have grown 



MAP 2. AGRICULTURAL 
PRODUCTION 


* Statistical Abstract ol Israel, 1968, No. 19, pp. 322-23. 

'• Ibid., 1957/58, No. 9, pp. 130, 142; 1965, No. 16, pp. 366, 375. 
The figures for the citrus harvest are given on the basis of the average 
for 1962-65. 
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3 4-fold * For the first time in her history Israel is grow- 
ing crops like groundnuts, cotton, sugar-beet and flax. 
Cotton whose cultivation was started in 19 j 3, now oc- 
cupies an area of 219,300 dunams;, this covers approxi- 
mately two-fifths of the country's requirements. 

Groundnuts (grown since 1954) are an important ex- 
port commodity. The area under sugar-beet has been in- 
creased to 61,200 dunams. 

There are plantations under tobacco (chiefly at Arab 
farms) and also sugar-cane. Flax is grown on an area of 

7,500 dunams. , 

To overcome the consequences of mono-culture (cit- 
rus), attention is given to the growing of grain, notably 
to extending the area under wheat and barley and also 
sorghum. In 1964-1967 the area under these crops aver- 
aged 1,400,000 dunams as against the average of 1,100,000 
dunams in 1949-1951. However, in the total crop area, the 
area under wheat, barley and sorghum dropped from 45 
per cent in 1949-1951 to 23.5 per cent (1961-1963)** on 
account of the considerable development given to the cul- 
tivation of industrial crops. On the whole, there is a trend 
towards reducing the intensity of grain farming. 

Other notable grain crops in Israel are maize, 
and also rice, which is grown in the irrigated lands near 
Hule. 

Noteworthy advances have been made in the produc- 
tion of vegetables and potatoes, the output fully satisfying 
the home demand with a surplus for export. 

The volume, value and growth of farm output are 
shown in Table 8.*** 

The following gives an idea of how far domestic pro- 
duction satisfies the country's requirements; in 1965, in 
percentage of the total consumption, the output of staples 
was: grain (wheat, barley, rice, millet, maize)— 33.8; 


* Computed in accordance with Statistical Abstract oi Israel, 1965, 

No. 16, pp. 378-79. , 

** Computed according to Statistical Abstract of Israel, 1952/vKji 
N o. 4, p. 57; 1959/60, No. 11, pp. 156-57, 162-63; 1965, No. 16, pp. 369, 
374-75, 378-79. _ _ 0<5A 

*** Statistical Abstract of Israel, 1966, No. 16, pp. 366-67, 370-/ 1, 
382; 1968, No. 19, p. 327. 
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wheat— 40.2; vegetable oils and fats— 60.0; sugar— 31.1; 
and meat — 82.3.* 

In some staples consumption is thus met very inade- 
quately. 

The pattern of the Jewish farms is changing: the share 
of poultry and livestock-breeding is diminishing. 

For example, in 1948 poultry, meat and dairy cattle and 
other domestic livestock accounted for nearly two-thirds 
of the production on the Jewish farms, and the crop area 
and plantations (excluding citrus fruit) for somewhat over 
one-third. In recent years the share of poultry and live- 
stock-breeding has dropped to nearly 50 per cent (in the 
total farm output excluding citrus fruits).** 

The overall growth of the livestock population at the 
Jewish farms is shown by the following figures.*** 



1948 

1964 

Growth , 
% 

1968 

Growth, 

S 

Cattle, thous. head 

33.5 

191.0 

470 

205.6 

7.6 

Poultry, million 

1.4 

7.8 

457 

7.8 

— 

Sheep and goats, thous. head 

26.9 

152.0 

463 

150.0 

0.1 

Draught animals, thous. head 

7.3 

14.5 

226 

12.0* 

— 

* Excluding asses. 







Livestock are bred chiefly in the north, and also in the 
Esdraelon Valley and around Safed and Sheron. 

The following, briefly, is the situation in the Arab vil- 
lages. When the State of Israel was proclaimed in 1948 
there were 88 Arab villages with a total land area of 
1,200,000 dunams.**** The land taken over from the Arab 
refugees by the Government consisted of 1,300,000 dunams 
suitable for cultivation and 140,000 dunams of built-up 
area with 50,000 dwellings. The property left behind by 

* Computed according to Statistical Abstract oJ Israel, 1959/60, 
No. 1, p. 274; 1963, No. 14, pp. 201, 342; 1965, No. 16, p. 374; Statisti- 
cal Bulletin oi Israel, 1966, No. 1-2, p. 89, No. 11-12, pp. 159-60. 

** Computed in accordance with Statistical Abstract oi Israel, 1965, 
No. 16, pp. 378-79. 

**• Computed in accordance with Statistical Abstract of Israel, 1965, 
No. 16, p. 400; 1969, No. 20, p. 353. 

**** Haim Halperin, Changing Patterns in Israel Agriculture, London, 
1957, p. 56. 
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the Arab refugees has been valued at, 500 million dol- 
lars.* 

The distribution of arable land in the Arab villages 
and per head of population (compared with the period 
of the Mandate) was:** 



Average popu- 
lation per 
village 

Area per cp - 
ita, dunams 

Cultivated area 
per capita, 
dunams 

Average area per 
village, dunams 

1945 

1,089 

15.1 

8.4 

16,492 

1951 

1,244 

11.8 

5.3 

14,707 

1964 

1,637 

5.5 

2.2 

6,650 


These figures eloquently show how quickly the Arab 
fellaheen were rendered landless. 

Under various pretexts more than 650,000 dunams of 
land have been confiscated from the Arab fellaheen.*** The 
remaining area of approximately 500,000 dunams is held 
by 55.5 per cent of the Arab population in the villages; 
the remaining 45.5 per cent (76,300) of the fellaheen have 
lost their land. As a result of the Government's policy, in 
the Arab villages land has become a "question of life or 
death''.**** Many Arab fellaheen have been driven off their 
land to so-called closed zones, i.e., border areas where, 
at best, they have been given plots in a barren desert. 

According to official statistics, in the northern and 
central areas, where most of the Arab population is con- 
centrated, there are 14,340 Arab farms with a population 
of 95,000. Of these only 28 per cent have land holdings 
exceeding 30 dunams, which is regarded as the minimum 


* Alex Rubner, Op. cit., p. 33; E. Saaki, Op. cit., p. 269. 

Haim Halperin, Op. cit., p. 58. Computed according to Statistical 
Abstract ol Israel, 1959/60, No. 11, pp. 15, 140; 1963, No. 14, pp. 25, 
216; “Facts and Figures on the Expropriation of Arab Lands”, The In- 
formation Bulletin, 1965, No. 1, pp. 18-19. 

Here and below: “Facts and Figures on the Expropriation of Arab 
Lands", The Information Bulletin, 1965, No. 1, pp. 18-19. Land was con- 
fiscated from the Arab fellaheen under the 1951 law on abandoned land 
property (it was applied to Arabs living in Israel) and the 1953 law on 
the acquisition of land, and also from the Moslem waqf, and on various 
other pretexts. 

Communist Party ot Israel, Central Committee. Press Release, 
Tel Aviv, January-February 1957, p. 6. 


required to make a Jewish farm self-supporting.* The 
vast majority of the Arab farms hardly make ends meet 
or exist on the borderline of beggary. Arabs get little or 
no support from the Government. The Arab villages have 
a shortage of water, little is being done in the way of 
building roads, developing electrification and so forth. 
Reality gives the lie to official propaganda about the 
"new horizons of development", the "rising standard of 
living" and so forth in the Arab villages in Israel.** 

Most of the Arab population (75 per cent) in Israel are 
rural inhabitants. According to the statistics for 1964, 
Arabs (and a small part of other non-Jewish nationali- 
ties) comprised 42 per cent of the country's rural popula- 
tion, but the Arab farms yielded only 6.2 per cent of the 
total farm product. No change has taken place in their 
pattern of production. As before, field crops and vegeta- 
bles account for 50 per cent; there has been almost no 
increase in the share of livestock-breeding, while the 
fruit plantation economy has even somewhat diminished.*** 
Although the cultivated area under field crops increased 
50 per cent at these farms from 1951 to 1962, the harvest 
yield (with the exception of barley) remained almost on 
the same level, while in some cases it diminished. With 
few machines at their disposal and almost entirely lack- 
ing in modern methods, the Arab farms are run mainly 
on an extensive basis. Irrigation covers less than 3 per 
cent of the cultivated area, while at the Jewish farms 43 
per cent of the cultivated area is irrigated. 

Arab plantations grow mostly olives (nearly 70 per 
cent) and, to a lesser extent, vine. Output is sold at prices 
established by the Government, which, as a rule, are lower 
than the prices set for the output of the Jewish farms. 

On the whole, a mixed pasture-grain agriculture pre- 
dominates in Israel. 

As late as 1960 it was noted that Israel had "not achieved 
full stabili ty and security" and that agricultural pro- 

!£/ ael Government Yearbook, 5724 (1963/64), 1964, p. 57. 

** There similar discrimination against the Arab urban proletariat 
and part of the Arab intelligentsia. Arabs usually receive smaller pay 
than Jews. They are discriminated against in the trade unions, the 
health services, and so on. 

Computed according to Statistical Abstract of Israel, 1963, No 14 
PP. 242-43; 1965, No. 16, pp. 378-79. 
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ductivity was still low.* This, it should be noted, was a 
period witnessing the highest level of intensification in 
Israel's agriculture. The situation has hardly changed to 
this day. Israel's agriculture has been badly hit by the 
flood of American agricultural surpluses shipped to that 
country in the form of "aid". This has closed the market 
to some local products. 

The appearance of a crisis of overproduction of a num- 
ber of farm products, it was pointed out at the 14th Con- 
gress of the Communist Party of Israel, stemmed not from 
an abundance of agricultural produce but from the sharp 
decline in the purchasing power of the masses and from 
malnutrition, which is the lot of the urban poor.** 

2. Main Forms of Agricultural Production. 

The “Thesis" of the Socialist 
Nature of the Kibbutz 

In Israel the pattern of land ownership is as follows:*** 


Government and Government agencies 76.5 

Jewish National Fund (Jewish Agency) 18.0 

Private Jewish landlords 3.0 

Private Arab landlords 2.5 


Total 100.0 


The Government and the Jewish National Agency 
together own 94.5 per cent of the land. This is so-called 
national land, and it is jointly run by a Government agen- 
cy (overall direction) and the Jewish National Fund. It is 
inalienable**** but may be leased for a term of up to 49 
years with an option for an extention of the lease. 

A very small percentage of the land is owned private- 
ly. Some of the privately owned Jewish citrus plantations 

* Avraham Hannan, "Agricultural Settlement”, Israel Today, No. 2, 
Jerusalem, January 1960, p. 35. 

** Communist Party ol Israel. The 14th Congress, pp. 79, 82. 

*** Haim Halperin, Op. cit., p. 37; Alex Rubner, Op. cit., p. 101. 

***• There have lately been cases of Government land sold to private 
individuals. 
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are fairly large; there are no landed estates. The privately 
owned lands are chiefly large farms employing hired 
labour or small farms. Land-owning farmers and individ- 
ual tenants (mainly from among well-to-do immigrants), 
who employ hired labour and are called middle-class set- 
tlers, are emerging as a rich segment. 

In Israel land is leased mainly to groups of people.* 
There are two kinds of group farms. The first are com- 
munal farms (kibbutzim), where the land is cultivated 
and the produce distributed on a collective basis, and 
hired labour is officially prohibited. Part of the income 
is used to enlarge production, but on the whole it is re- 
garded as belonging to the lessor. 

The second are co-operative farms called moshavei 
ovdim (or workers' settlements). Here the land is worked 
by individual families and the products sold through the 
co-operative. It is considered that all the work must be 
done by the lessee and his family, but the use of hired 
labour is permitted. After the rent (which is quite high) 
and the money used for the purchase of the commonly- 
owned farm implements are deducted, the income, or 
what little is left of it, goes to the lessee. 

The few moshav shitufim or partnership settlements, 
where labour is remunerated and individual consumption 
is practised as distinct from the kibbutzim, are the in- 
termediate form of group lessees between the kibbutzim 
and the moshavei ovdim.** 

Private owners and individual lessees form moshavim 
settlements. 

Middle-class moshavim are the intermediate type of 
settlement between the moshavei ovdim and the villages 
of private landowners. They are characterised by private 
land ownership and the use of hired labour, although 
the co-operative remains the medium through which out- 
put is sold and means of production purchased.*** 

The kibbutzim are the numerically largest and most 


* This is dealt with at length by Haim Darin-Drabkin in Patterns ol 
Co-operative Agriculture in Israel, Tel Aviv, 1962, and in The Structure 
ol the Agricultural Co-operative Movement, Tel Aviv, 1965. 

** M. Lanir. The Way ol Lite in a Moshav Shiluli, Tel Aviv, 1963. 

*** For a detailed description of these kinds of settlements see 

Haim Darin-Drabkin, Op. cit., p. 6. 
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socialised type of farms. The elements of collectivism in- 
trinsic to the kibbutzim are used by Zionist and other 
bourgeois ideologists to laud the so-called Israeli variant 
of socialism.* The Zionists advertise the kibbutz move- 
ment as “the pioneering force of national revolution".** 
Lately, Israeli propaganda has been making an all-out 
effort to put over the idea that as a form of agricultural 
production the kibbutz is suitable for the developing 
countries, particularly in Africa. In this connection it is 
asserted, for example, that Israel is a "sociological lab- 
oratory"*** for co-operative farming. This calls for a 
closer study of the social nature of the kibbutz. 

The first kibbutzim were set up in Palestine in 1909, 
In face of the stern conditions in which the first Jewish 
colonists lived, the kibbutz was the cheapest and most 
effective form of farming. With the history of the 
kibbutzim, which acquired the nature of military settle- 
ments, is linked the practice of illegally alienating land 
from the Arab inhabitants of Palestine. Darin-Drabkin 
notes that the first kibbutzniks were concerned only with 
practical tasks and were far removed from experimenta- 
tion of a sociological order.**** Indeed, to this day the rank- 
and-file kibbutzniks are by no means convinced that their 
mission is to effect a socialist transformation in Israel's 
capitalist reality, whose laws govern the very existence 
of the kibbutzim. 

In a Government-sponsored study prepared in 1954 
the kibbutz is defined as an agricultural commune founded 
on common ownership of property and the pooling of 
labour.***** In a somewhat more extended definition the 
kibbutz is described as a voluntary socio-economic as- 


* See: Haim Halperin, Op. cit., p. 225; M. Spiro, The Kibbutz: 
Venture in Utopia, Cambridge, 1956, p. 187; A. Kishayar, "Socialism in 
Palestine", Indian Review, December 1948, p. 630; W. Preus, “Politik 
und Wirtschaft Israel im Brennspiegel der Neugestaltung der Asio- 
African Kontinent”, Zeitschrilt liir Politik, 1961, No. 3, p. 250. 

*• “Basic Facts About the Kibbutz", Hashaomer Hatzair. Great 
Britain, Tochnit Tsofim Bogrim, August 1960, p. 18. 

*** Haim Darin-Drabkin, Op. cit., p. 6. 

**** Ibid., p. 9. 

***** Israel. Monograph on Community Settlements and Report ol the 
Survey Mission on Community Organisation and Development, New 
York, 1954, p. 3. 
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Sociation founded on common property, production and 
work, on the one hand, and on common consumption and 
living arrangements, on the other.* 

The principles underlying the organisation of a kib- 
butz are, according to the above-mentioned study, 1) all 
work is performed exclusively by the members of the kib- 
butz; 2) no wages are paid for labour, and food and clothes 
are distributed; 3) the kibbutz is managed by its mem- 
bers. No private ownership exists in the kibbutz: all the 
means of production, the land, the houses and items of 
consumption are owned in common. Private commercial 
enterprise of any kind by the kibbutz or its members is 
ruled out. Lastly, the kibbutznik acts only as a member 
and on behalf of the commune. 

However, what in reality are the principles underly- 
ing the relationships in the kibbutz from the standpoint 
of the social essence of this form of labour organisation 
in Israel? Membership is voluntary, but preference is 
given to young and, where possible, well-to-do candidates, 
whose means become the common property of the kib- 
butz in perpetuity.** Have-not immigrants are, as a rule, 
made to set up kibbutzim in desert and, particularly, bor- 
der regions, where these settlements are of a military 
nature. 

Further, regardless of how long a person has been a 
member of a kibbutz, he has no share of the common prop- 
erty and does not receive any share if heresigns. This 
is the standing rule because all the means of production 
in the kibbutz and the leased land belong to the Zionist 
"national" foundations and the banks and are, in fact, con- 
centrated in the hands of the big Zionist bourgeoisie, 
who, in the long run, dispose of the income from the 
labour of the kibbutzniks. 

In addition to having no personal property of any kind, 
the rank-and-file kibbutzniks have to surrender even 
earnings on the side to the common fund. In the distribu- 
tion of work the personal interests of the kibbutznik are 
not taken into account, the guiding principle being need 

“Basic Facts About the Kibbutz", p. 2. 

The very few wealthy people who joined the kibbutzim in recent 
years retained their right to recover their property upon their resigna- 
tion from the kibbutz. 
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and not individual interest.* The bourgeois author H. Vite- 
les says that to immigrants life in a kibbutz is anathema." 

According to an American-sponsored survey, there is 
social stratification in the "classless" kibbutzim. The 
aristocracy consists of old-timers, from among whom 
executives and other officials are selected.*** The middle 
echelon of the management is elected from a "middle 
stratum". The "lowest stratum" has no rights and con- 
sists of unskilled, migrating workers, most of whom are 
new immigrants. 

Equality is non-existent in kibbutzim. The rank-and- 
file are subordinated to the elite in all respects. Moreover, 
the individual depends on elected officials for the satis- 
faction of his material needs, and this puts the rank-and- 
file member in a humiliating and difficult position.**** 

Inequality is observed in the difference in housing, 
the possibility to receive an education and special train- 
ing, the way of life, and so forth. On the other hand, 
the elite in many cases have no knowledge of what life 
really is in a kibbutz.***** 

These evaluations of the social relationships in the 
kibbutzim, given on the pages of even bourgeois Ameri- 
can journals, are a far cry from the idyllic picture painted 
by Israeli propaganda. 

Naturally, we must not overlook the positive fact that 
the collective principle exists in the kibbutz, and from 
that angle, the kibbutz as a form of agricultural produc- 
tion (producers' co-operative) lightening the conditions 
of life and facilitating the struggle of the working peo- 
ple under a capitalist system could be regarded as 
preferable. But the whole point is that the kibbutzim are 
part of a capitalist economic system. For instance, Raul 
Teitelbaum says that the kibbutzim are clearly adapting 
themselves to the development of capitalism in Israel.* 1 

* "Basic Facts About the Kibbutz", p. 17. 

** H. Viteles, "Co-operative - Agricultural Settlements in Israel", 
Sociology and Social Research, January-February 1955, p. 175. 

Eva Rosenfeld, "Social Stratification in a ‘Classless’ Society (Kib- 
butzim in Israel)", American Sociological Review, December 1951, p. 769. 

— Ibid., p. 770. 

Ibid., p. 772. 

*) Raul Teitelbaum, The Kibbutz In Contemporary Israeli Reality, 
Tel Aviv, 1954, p. 7. 
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Noting that so long as capitalist society exists it has laws 
of its own which it is difficult to withstand, he points out 
that the recent practice of using hired labour in the kib- 
butzim “is the price the kibbutz movement is forced to 
pay in order to preserve the place of kibbutz economy in 
the country". He draws the conclusion that "not only has 
the kibbutz movement failed to bring about the elimina- 
tion of exploitation on a general social scale, but it has 
not even succeeded in preventing the capitalist exploita- 
tion of kibbutz members themselves". The individual ex- 
ploitation of hired workers has been replaced in the 
Israeli kibbutzim by collective exploitation.* 

While recording the fact that due to collectivism in 
some kibbutzim labour organisation and productivity are 
on a higher level than in other types of farm settlements, 
it should be borne in mind that from its inception the 
kibbutz movement has been used by its leaders to embody 
Zionist ideas, whose principal aim is to divert the work- 
ing people from the class struggle. This remains the main 
objective of the kibbutz movement and gives it a purely 
nationalistic orientation whether the rank-and-file kib- 
butzniks like it or not. For that reason labour organisa- 
tion on collective principles cannot and does not pre- 
determine the social relationships obtaining in the kibbut- 
zim, particularly in Israeli capitalist reality, to which the 
kibbutz is in fact adapted precisely as the most suitable 
object of exploitation. 

In this situation the idyllic "society of equality and 
labour", such as the kibbutz is given out to be, is sharply 
at variance with the capitalist relations of production 
existing in Israel and, consequently, it is far from reality 
and serves the Zionist leaders as a convenient screen for 
the brutal and extremely effective exploitation of the 
working people belonging to kibbutzim.** The voluntary 
nature of the association of working people in the kib- 
butzim, especially after the creation of the State of Israel, 
is conspicuously conditional. Therefore, we can only re- 
emphasise that in the kibbutz the lot of the rank-and-file 

Raul Teitelbaum, Op. cit., pp. 7-8, 12, 16. 

** For a Soviet study of the kibbutzim see V. Ilyin, "Agricultural 
Co-operatives in Israel”, Narody Azii i Airiki, 1965, No. 3, pp. 190-98 
(a review of Haim Darin-Drabkin's works). 
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is to be a cheap labour force enriching the Zionist elite 
of the kibbutz movement. Even official propaganda de- 
clares that a kibbutz is a place to work, and not a medium 
for accumulating wealth.* 

At the 14th Congress of the CPI it was recorded that 
the “reality of collective agriculture, too, refutes the 
anti-Marxist theory of the kibbutz's ideologists, accord- 
ing to which the kibbutz constitutes an 'island' of social- 
ism, with no exploiters or exploited. The means of pro- 
duction in the hands of the kibbutz settlements do not, 
in actual fact, belong to them, but to the banks and 
other creditors. . . . This fact knocks into a cocked hat the 

‘thesis' that the kibbutz is a socialist enterprise The 

fact that the kibbutz is subjected to collective exploita- 
tion, as an organised body, does not alter the fact of the 
exploitation of each kibbutz member.'"* 

The social contradictions intrinsic to the kibbutzim 
are evident in the economic field, too. The kibbutz move- 
ment is plunging deeper into a crisis. The kibbutzim’s 
share of the total population is tending to drop, as the 
following figures testify:*** 





Population in kibbutzim 


Total popula- 
tion. 

’000 

Jewish 
rural popu- 
lation, 
*000 

’000 

% of total 
population 

% of 
Jewish ’ 
rural popu- 
lation 


1949 

1,173.8 

(1,013.8)* 

161.4 

63.5 

5.4 

39.5 

1959 

2,088.6 

(1,590.5) 

321.1 

77.9 

3.7 

24.2 

1962 

2,331.8 

(2,068.9) 

303.1 

79.5 

3.4 

26.2 

1964 

2,525.6 

(2,239.2) 

294.7 

80.8 

3.6 

27.4 

1967 

2,773.9 

272.9 

83.3** 

3.0 

30.4* 


The figures in parenthesis give the Jewish population. 
;* Including 200 non-Jews. 

'* Only the Jewish population. See Note above. 


"Basic Facts About the Kibbutz", pp. 4-5. 

** Communist Party ol Israel. The 14th Congress, p. 104. 

Computed according to Statistical Abstract ol Israel, 1963, No. 14 
pp. 25, 27; 1965, No. 16, pp. 21, 29; 1968, No. 19, p. 24. 


A point worthy of note is that of the 230 kibbutzim in 
Israel in 1964, 176 or 77 per cent had been set up prior 
to May 1948, 37 prior to 1952, and only 17 or less than 
6 per cent after 1952.* On the other hand, since 1948 there 
has been a rapid growth of the number of moshavim: by 
1964 the population of the. moshavim had increased 158 
per cent, from 48,200 to 123, 700.** The Israeli Government 
has had to admit that the kibbutzim have lost their attrac- 
tion as centres of production.*** 

Further, there is a trend towards a decline of the share 
of the co-operative sector in the national economy. While 
in 1948 the co-operative sector embraced 76 per cent of 
the rural population, in 1967 it contained only 42.2 per 
cent.**** The crisis of the kibbutz movement stems from 
the accelerated capitalist development of Israel and its 
growing dependence on foreign monopoly capital.***** 

How effective the kibbutz is as a form of agricultural 
production is seen from the following figures. In 1962 the 
kibbutzim had approximately 37 per cent of the cultivated 
area and about 50 per cent of the field crop area. Although 
grain farming is the principal form of production in the 
kibbutzim, they only account for some 25 per cent of the 
country's output. The kibbutzim have about 6 per cent 
(and over 12 per cent together with the moshavim) of the 
country's employed labour. However, the agricultural co- 
operative sector as a whole (the kibbutzim and the 
moshavim) hardly account for 12 per cent of the national 
income.** 

A kibbutz, Haim Darin-Drabkin writes, achieves rela- 
tive financial stability only after 20-30 years. To this day 
the debt of even the old kibbutzim, set up prior to 1936, 
adds up to 106 per cent of the output value; as regards kib- 
butzim organised after 1948, this debt amounts to 222 per 

* Computed according to J. Shatil, L'economie collective du kib- 
boutz isra^lien, Paris, I960, p. 213; Statistical Abstract ol Israel, 1963, 
No. 14, p. 27; 1965, No. 16, p. 29. 

** Computed according to Statistical Abstract ot Israel, 1950/51, 
No. 2, p. 14; 1963, No. 14, p. 27; 1965, No. 16, p. 29. 

*** Israel. Monograph..., p. 11. 

**** Computed according to Haim Darin-Drabkin, Op. cit., p. 42; 
Statistical Abstract ol Israel, 1963, No. 14, p. 27; 1968, No. 19, p. 24. 

Communist Party ot Israel. The 14th Congress, p. 126. 

*) Here and above: Haim Darin-Drabkin, Op. cit., p. 155. 
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cent.’ To this day the interest paid by the kibbutzim on 
loans comes to from 11 to 40 per cent, while loans and 
credits eat up anything up to 90 per cent of the working 
capital.” In other words, even the old kibbutzim cannot 
show a profit. As is noted by the bourgeois author Shatil, 
the kibbutzim "could never exploit times of prosperity as 
could individual farms".*” 

In an effort to create additional sources of income and 
provide their members with work, the kibbutzim have 
lately begun to combine farming with small-scale industry. 
The working conditions in these industries resemble those 
of a hired labourer at conventional private enterprises.’’" 
Even bourgeois economists, Ernst Goldberger among them, 
find that today the kibbutzim are on the road to being 
converted into capitalist enterprises:*”” 

The kibbutz movement is represented by four "national 
organisations”: Ihud Hakibbutzim Vehakvutzot, Hakibbutz 
Haartzi Hashomer Hatzair, Hakibbutz Hameuchad and 
Hakibbutz Hadati, all of which are linked with various 
Zionist political parties in Israel and with the Jewish Na- 
tional Fund, owner of the land leased to the kibbutzim. All 
of them are controlled by the Jewish Agency, which is the 
executive body of the World Zionist Organisation. 
Through the WZO threads lead from these "national or- 
ganisations" to big American Zionist capital, which is 
likewise eager to have a smokescreen in the shape of a 
"theory" about the socialist nature of the kibbutzim. 

The Israeli Communists, who call on the working 
people of town and countryside to activate the class 
struggle, consider it possible to turn the Histadrut's enter- 
prises and also agricultural co-operatives and collectives 
of any type into strongpoints of the working people in 
their day-to-day and coming class battles.** 


* Haim Darin-Drabkin, Op. cit., pp. 85, 87. 

** Information Bulletin # 1959, No. 1, p. 5. 

*** J. Shatil, Communal Farming in Israel, Land Economics, New 
York, 1956, p. 121. 

Haim Darin-Drabkin, Op. cit., pp. 82-83; Raul Teitelbaum, Op. 
cit., pp. 9-10. 

***** Ernst Goldberger, Op. cit., p. 96. 

*) Communist Party of Israel. The 14th Congress, p. 105. 
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3. Industry and Transport. Uneven Development. 

Raw Material and Power Resources. 
State-Co-operative and Private Sectors. 
The Histadrut "Labour" Sector 


In Israel the rate of industrial development is fairly 
high. For instance, between 1949 and 1962 the industrial 
product was nearly quadrupled with the number of 
workers increasing 2.6-fold.* The following figures illus- 
trate the growth of industrial output (1958=100):** 


1957 | 

1958 | 

1959 

I960 

1961 

| 1962 

1963 

91.4 

100.0 

114.0 

128.7 

149.1 168.8 

192.7 


1964 

1965 


1966 | 

1967 

1968 

1971 

219.7 

241.7 


239.7 

237.4 

305.6 

317.7 


However, while until 1965 the annual rate of industrial 
growth averaged from 12 to 14 per cent, in 1965 it was 
equal to only 10 per cent, and in 1966-1967 there was a 
decline. This decline, The Israel Economist explains, was 
due to a certain hesitancy and uncertainty in business 
circles, which may be ascribed to the prolonged election 
period, wildcat strikes, wage increases and rumours of 
increased taxation.*** * ***** In fact, the slower rate of business 
activity since 1965 and the production decline in 1966- 
1967 were due to the unhealthy development of the Israeli 
economy, to the intensified war preparations which caused 
a deceleration of the civilian industries, and, lastly, to the 
aggression in June 1967. The production growth in 1968 
was caused by the rapid development of the war industry. 

* Israel in Figures 1963, p. 81. 

** Statistical Bulletin ol Israel, 1966, No. 11-12, p. 593; 1969, No. 5, 
p. 63. The figures for 1964-1966 are overstated: the index for these 
years, though based on 1963=100, is artificially joined (see in the 
source) to the index 1958=100. Moreover, it should be borne in mind 
that in the course of only 1965 the price increase of manufactured 
goods averaged 3.5 per cent. See The Israel Economist, June- July 1966, 
p. 157. 

*** The Israel Economist, April 1966, p. 85. 
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Volume of industrial output (average, 1958-100) 
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Table 9 (see p. 238) traces the uneven development of 
the different branches of industry in Israel and shows their 
share and the growth of output from 1955 onwards.* 

Until 1965 a high rate of growth was observed notably 
in mining and quarrying, in the electrical and electronics 
industry, the transport equipment industry and also in the 
rubber industry. The next in order to show rapid growth 
rates were the diamond, non-metallic minerals, basic 
metals, metal products, textile and chemical industries. 
Here it is necessary to note that the metal products in- 
dustry includes war production.** The production of elec- 
tronic equipment and of transport means and equipment is 
geared to meet the country's military requirements. The 
mining, rubber and chemical industries are developing 
chiefly through foreign investment. Traditional industries 
such as textiles and diamond-working are financed mainly 
by local capital, this being evidence of the stronger posi- 
tions held by the Israeli bourgeoisie. 

The food, leather and other industries catering for the 
requirements of the population lag behind the overall 
growth of industrial production. In 1968 the economy re- 
ceived a boost as a result of an accelerated expansion of in- 
dustries linked with war production.*** These were, above 
all, the electrical equipment, chemical, machinery (includ- 
ing equipment for aircraft factories), clothing (supplies 
for the army) and rubber (tire production) industries. 
Civilian industries showed hardly any growth (diamond- 
working) or a further curtailment (leather). Yet, since 
1955, there has been a considerable population increment. 

The largest share is held by industries such as food and 
textiles; a slower development is registered in the mining 
(including mineral raw materials) and chemical industries. 
The share of the key industries (basic metals — 2.9 per cent; 
machinery — 4.3 per cent; electrical machinery — 3.7 per 
cent; rubber and plastic products — 4.0 per cent) is very 
small and shows the low level of industrialisation. 

The output of individual products is illustrated in 
Table 10. 

* Computed according to Statistical Abstract oi Israel, 1963, No. 14, 
pp. 284-85; Statistical Bulletin oi Israel, 1966, No. 11-12, pp. 590-92; 
1969, No. 5, pp. 64-65. Also see footnote on p. 237. 

•* Economic Annual, 1956/57, p. 145. 

*** The Jerusalem Post, March 27, 1970. 
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Industrial Output* 

('000 tons) 


Tabic 10 



1949 

1956 

1965 

1967 

Electric power, min kwh 

1.1° 

2.6 

4.1 

4.6 

Petrol, min litres 

— 

45.4 

233.6 

152.0 

Potash 

— 

25.5 

481.0 

492.0 

Salt 

9.3 

25.9 

54.7 

57.0 

Flour 

158.1*** 

242.0 

245.1 

290.0 

Canned fruit 

Canned and pickled vege- 

1.3 

3.1 

27.1 

42.3 

tables 

5.1 

12.0 

15.8 

19.5 

Milk, min litres 

— 

37.3 

116.4 

120.7 

Butter 


0.8 

3.2 

Refined sugar 

— 

1.9 

36.9 

31.3 

Refined vegetable oil 

10.6 

21.8 

31.7 

33.2 

Yarn 


7.9 

23.3 

21.7 

Nails and rivets 


2.8 

4.0 

2.2 

Superphosphates 


95.5 

107.2 

119.0 

Sulphuric acid 


73.3 

158.2 

166.0 

Cement 

Tires 

241.3 

612.8 

1,259.9 

805.0 

— 

5.0 

14.9 

13.9 

Soap 

5.3 

8.9 

8.1 

7.8 

Plywood, thous. cu m 


21.2 

88.3 

75.9 

Statistical Abstract of 

Israel, 1959/60, No. 

10, pp. 182-88; 1963. 

r*0. 14, pp. 294-99; 1968, No. 19, pp. 
Israel, 1966, No. 11-12, pp. 156-60. 

•* For 1951. 

*** For 1950. 

385-90; Statistical Bulletin 0/ 


Low capacity small-scale commodity production pre- 
dominates. Most of the factories are small semi-primitive 
or primitive enterprises, or even repair workshops em- 
ploying from 1 to 49 workers. According to the statistics 
for 1963/64 these comprised 94.2 per cent of all the facto- 
ries and employed 52.8 per cent of the industrial workers. 
At the same time, industry is being concentrated in the 
hands of a small group of monopolies. For example, only 
2 per cent of the enterprises employ from 100 to 300 and 
more workers, but these have about one-fifth of the in- 
dustrial workers. Moreover, 73, or 0.7 per cent, of the 
factories have over 300 workers, and together these 

?4Q 


employ more than 20 per cent of the industrial workers-* 
Most of these big factories are foreign-owned. The official 
explanation for the large number of small enterprises is 
that this helps to give immigrants employment. The 
Government, therefore, encourages the development of 
small handicraft industries, which account for one-third of 
the output value.** Some 60 per cent of the factories are 
in Haifa and Tel Aviv. 

Table 11 (see p. 243) gives an idea of the number of 
factories and workers and of the gross output of the main 
industries in Israel (1963/64). ** f 

In Israel, as we have already mentioned, considerable 
expansion has been observed in the food, textile, clothing, 
leather, woodworking, paper and diamond-working in- 
dustries, which account for 54 per cent of the GNP and 
employ nearly 50 per cent of the industrial workers. 
Together with the chemical and mining industries, they 
yield nearly three-fourths of Israel's output. The basic 
metals and machinery industries are still small. Low ca- 
pacity, inadequate equipment, low productivity and high 
costs,**** particularly in key industries, are a feature of 
most of Israel's factories. The level of industrialisation is 
thus not high. Israeli economists themselves admit that 
Israel is still only "on the threshold of industrialisation’'.***** 

Official sources declare that in industries like metals 
and electrical equipment there is a "disorganised fragmen- 
tation of small producers", a "limited market", and that 
"skilled manpower is short"; in the diamond industry there 
is a "shortage of skilled hands" and the certain rise of 
profitableness has been achieved "at the expense of qual- 
ity"; in the leather industry there is "a demand to make 
production cheaper". * ) In 1966 The Jerusalem Post wrote 
that small enterprises of the repair workshop type are 
generally not mechanised.**! 

* Statistical Abstract of Israel , 1965, No. 16, p. 415. 

** Israel Government Yearbook , 5721 (1960/61), 1961, p. Ill, Israel 
Government Yearbook , 5725 (1964/65), 1964, p. 69. 

*** Statistical Abstract of Israel, 1965, No. 16, pp. 417-19. 

**** Israel Government Yearbook, 5722 (1961/62), January 1962, p. 75. 

***** A. Marcus, Industry in Israel, Jerusalem, November 1959, p. 16. 

*) Israel Government Yearbook, 5725 (1964/65), December 1965, 
pp. 72, 74-75. 

**) The Jerusalem Post, May 30, 1966. 
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The food industry occupies first place in gross outran 
and the number of employed workers, while the tradi 
tional textile industry occupies fourth place. Israel's 
largest paper mill, at Hadera, is controlled bv United 
States capital. y Kea 

The glass and cement industry is centred in Haifa 
The diamond- working establishments are small and 
operate wholly on imports from Africa. The main cen 

ia e r S usa°lem thiS indUStry are Tel Aviv ' Nethanya and 

The metalworking industry is of an ancillary nature 
(kitchen equipment, nails, rivets and such like), but in- 
eludes the war industry which has recently been expand- 

iHii? U1< iV y (an t ti_tank 2 uns > machine-gun ammunition, 
small-calibre automatic cannon, mines, rifles). Akko is the 
centre of the iron and steel industry. There is a copper- 
smelting plant in Tirana. The American Kaizer- 
rrazer Company runs a large car-assembly plant The 
chemical industry is mostly in Haifa. 

Compared with 1947, there has been no change in 1964 

!nrw p ® rc ® nta § e of th e Jewish population employed in 
industry. However, with the 255 per cent population 

*t tWeen 1947 and 1965 ( from 630,000 to 
2,2JJ,000), the number of Jewish workers employed in 
industry, including transport and construction, rose by 
zOO per cent in that period. This is evidence of the relative 

of Jewish industrial workers. 
, 1965 to ,_ 1967 - as a consequence of the aggression, 
the total number of employed Jews dropped by 5.2 per 

cent, and the number of Jewish industrial workers by 
od.2 per cent.** 3 

, ,f“ me ldaa the P ros P ects and orientations for the 
S ° f Israeli industry is given by the raw 

material and power resources (See Map 3 on p. 242). Is- 
rael s natural wealth consists chiefly of non-metallic 
era s. c hemical salts in the Dead Sea, phosphates at 

and i >araz * c h> Productive Use of Nuclear Energy. 

SiX. 22™ ^ EC0n0m ‘ C Deve, ° pmenl in Is ™'' 

d ^ CC .°u d . ing t0 Israel Government Yearbook, 5713 (1952), 

No. 19,' p p ^ 2^63 Ab 0CI °‘ Israe, ‘ 1965 - No - 16 - PP- 306-09; 1968, 
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Oron and building sand in the Negev. She also produces 
fire clay (Makhteish-Ramon), various types of marble 
(Ramon), feldspar and asphalt (Ein-Bokek). Semi-precious 
stones are mined near Timna. 

There is some iron ore in the Eastern Galilee (Mount 
Ramim). Copper deposits estimated at 23 million tons 
have been discovered at Timna. There are considerable 
reserves of peat near Lake Hule and also near Nakhal- 
Poleg. Oil is produced in Heletz-Brora, south of Ashkelon 
(the reserves are estimated at 7,200,000 tons). Oil prospect- 
ing has been placed in the hands of private capital. 

The Haifa-Eilat and Haifa-Tel Aviv oil pipelines were 
placed in operation in the period between 1957 and 1960 
The 305-kilometre Eilat-Ashdod oil pipeline became 
operational in 1970. 

Natural gas has been discovered in the Rosh-Zogara 
area near the Dead Sea and a gas pipeline has been built 
from Zogara to Sedom. 

In 1968 the power stations had an aggregate capacity 
of 1,012,000 kw. Total power consumption was equal to 
4,600 million kwh (1,617 kwh per head of the population) 
and was distributed as follows: industry (including other 
consumers paying according to the industrial tariff) 33.7 
per cent, irrigation 23.9 per cent and household consump- 
tion 42.4 per cent.* Atomic reactors were built in Tel Aviv 
and Beersheba in 1960-1961. 


The private sector (1961/62 census) embraces nearly 
three-fourths of the industrial enterprises and about two- 
thirds of the workers employed in industry, while the 
state-co-operative sector, including the Histadrut, has 
26.7 per cent of the factories with 37.5 per cent of the 
workers. These figures are evidence of the growth of the 
private sector, which in 1955 had two-thirds of the facto- 
ries and somewhat over half of the workers.** 

On account of the foreign capital imports, chiefly 
through Government channels, the state sector's share in 
the economy is rather large. The share of state capital 

' Statistical Abstract oi Israel, 1969, No. 20, p. 391. 

"* Here and above according to Statistical Abstract ol Israel 1963 
No. 14, p. 283. 
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investment in indusrty is incomparably smaller. Table 12 
shows that the share of state and "public" (Jewish 
Agency, Jewish National Fund, Keren Haesod) financing 
reaches 50 plus per cent of the total investments. At the 
same time, the development of state capitalism is slowing 
down, while private, principally foreign, capital is 
winning stronger positions. The share of state capital in 
the total investments, above all in industry, is visibly 
decreasing. This is seen in Table 12. 1 


Share of State and Public Financing In the 
Total Investments by Key Branches* 



1958 

% 

1961 

% 

1962 

% 

1963 

X 

In the economy as a whole 

54 

45 

41 

41 

Agriculture and irrigation 

74 

82 

77 

84 

Industry 

42 

33 

23 

24 

Minerals 

75 

19 

10 

25 


’ ^° rding „ to Bank 01 Israel. Annual Report, Jerusalem, 1961, 
p. b5; 1963, p. 73. 


The following figures give an idea of the share of 
state financi ng in agriculture and industry (in %).* 



1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

In the total investments (under 
the development budget) 

32.3 

24.3 

28.6 

25.5 

thereof: 

in agriculture and irrigation 
(without the trunk pipeline) 

62.4 

26.3 

30.6 

in industry 

25.3 

22.7 

19.4 



From 40 to 50 per cent of the development budget are 
loaned out to private enterprises,** thus helping to enlarge 
the private sector. In 1964 the Government loans granted 
to private firms amounted to 48.5 per cent of the total in- 
vestments, but the Israeli bourgeoisie wants a still greater 
field. 


* Computed according to Statistical Abstract oi Israel, 1965, No. 16, 
pp. 171, 543. The figures for 1964 are approximate. 

** Economic Annual 1961/62, Jerusalem, 1962, p. 203. 
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"State ownership," it is stated, "is not a matter of 
principle with the Government",* which sells enterprises 
partially or entirely to private investors, including 
foreigners, "at dirt-cheap prices".** 

State capital serves the interests of local private and 
foreign monopoly capital. The state sector is bound hand 
and foot to foreign monopoly capital.*** 

A feature of Israel today is independent enterprise 
by Histadrut, the trade union association, which, to use 
the terminology of Israeli bourgeois economists, forms 
a "labour" sector. Like the kibbutzim, the Histadrut's 
establishments are publicised as evidence of the develop- 
ment of socialism in Israel. 

However, even bourgeois economists find no difference 
between Histadrut's enterprises and conventional capital- 
ist enterprises: the Histadrut's enterprises are patterned 
on private joint-stock companies.**** The American re- 
searcher M. Plunkett, for example, draws the conclusion 
that the Histadrut enterprises operate "in part on co- 
operative principles and in part in accordance with 
strictly capitalist methods".***** 

As at capitalist enterprises, the workers take no part 
in the management of Histadrut enterprises, have no 
shares and take no part in the distribution of profits. The 
Histadrut does nothing to protect the interests of its 
workers. Alex Rubner writes that at the large corpora- 
tions run by the Histadrut the managers' "power to rule 
is more absolute, ruthless, unchallenged and continuous 
than that of the heads of private enterprises in Israel or, 
for that matter, elsewhere".* 1 For the Zionist upper echelon 
of the social-reformist Mapai, which controls the Histadrut, 
the so-called labour economy is a well-camouflaged source 
of enrichment and a means of preserving leading posts. 
In 1963 the labour sector accounted for about one- 

* Ibid., p. 148. 

** Communist Parly of Israel. The 14th Congress, p. 102. 

*** Ibid. 

**** Economic Review, 1958, No. 25, p. 3. 

***** M. Plunkett, "The Histadrut. The General Federation of Jewish 
Labour in Israel", Industrial and Labour Relations Review, 1958, 
pp. 161-62. 

*) Alex Rubner, Op. cit., p. 44; G. Ziderovitz, "The Labour Econ- 
omy", The Israel Economic Bulletin, December 1958, p. 88. 
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fourth of the country’s product and employed one-fourth 
of the workers.* * In 1963 its share of the GNP bv in 
dividual branches was (%):** y n * 

Agriculture 58.1 Transport . . , r , 

SSSta ■ : : : : : 2? C °cr*' “ 

The Histadrut sector's share of the employed labour 
force reached 56.5 per cent in 1950, then dropped to 27 
per cent in 1957“' and to 25 per cent in 1963, which 

clearly mirrors the relative dwindling of this sector's 
sphere of activity. * sectors 

The Histadrut's partnership with private capital in 
mi * e f en ^ er P r i ses may be demonstrated on the examnle 
of Solel Boneh Ltd. In 30 mixed building enterprises Solel 
Boneh's share was:*"* p ses ' b01el 

w!!h rj ( Vate C t P : taI 0n a 50 ' 50 basis in 15 enterprises; 
w th state capita —over 50 per cent in 7 enterprises; 

with foreign capital-under 50 per cent in 8 enterprises. 

His^Hrnt Ynf re f ° reign Pdvate capital is ^vested the 
™ s * adr ^ ent A er P nses are virtually controlled by foreign 
monopohes American and West German capital is in- 

«hin rn n f th fu KOOr gr ° Up enter P ri ses. This sort of partner- 
ship still further turns the Histadrut into an instrument for 

pumping high profits out of the enterprises which it runs 
together with the private capitalists.***** 

. r U o nder ™ circumstances can the Histadrut's enterprises 
be regarded as a nucleus of socialism”. Lenin wrote that 
£ a . ° urgeois state co-operatives remained capitalist en- 
HS? 8 even m C f ses where the y wer e founded as pro- 
° r Credit ^-operatives. Capitalist co- 
In rhn / eS ha 7 e ne , ver and cannot serve as an alternative 
th( ectess struggle whose aim is to overthrow capital- 

Wlth socialism - As h as been pointed out 

y the Isr aeli Communists, the nature of the relations of 

* Israel Economist, August 1964, p. 143. 

Ibid. 

j According to Statistical Abstract ol Israel 1959/60 d 302* The 
Israel Economic Bulletin, December 1958, p. 90 7 ' P ' ' 

Forum, lO^No. 1/2^ p^SO-S ° f L3b ° Ur Ec0nom y" ,sraeI Economic 

Communi! *t Party ol Israel. The 14th Congress, p. 55. 
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capitalisr 31 the HiStaf ’ rut ' s enterprises has always been 

The assertions of the Right-socialist Mapai leaders that 
soc.a ism is advancing in Israel or that the conditions for 
socialism are being created in that country are linked 

r/a ?n eXiS, f ° r a consi derable slate-capitalist sector 
and of the enterprises run by the Histadrut and with the 
development of agricultural co-operatives. However 
even the ruling Mapai social-reformists are by no means 
categonca! in their statements about the building of so- 
cialism in Israel. One of them, Mosche Sharett, for in- 
stance, wrote that "our society is mixed ... a heterogene- 
ous society with a wide range from the frontiers of social- 
ist realisation to crude capitalist forms.** David Ben Gurion 
openly described the Histadrut as an organisation whose 
mission was to embody the state's guideline most fully.*** * 
It must be made clear that socialism can be successfully 
built in Israel only when power passes to the hands of the 
working people. The untenable “theories" about the exis- 
tence of socialism in Israel must be regarded in the general 
context of the attempts of the bourgeoisie to hide the in- 
creasing decay of the capitalist system, to bolster that 
system and conceal the exploiting nature of bourgeois 

In Israel transport is developing intensively. The in- 
vestments in this sphere amounted to 13 per cent of the 
total for 1961-1964, and in 1964 they equalled the invest- 
ments in industry.***** 

In the period from 1948 to 1964 the motor roads were 
lengthened more than two-fold, from 1,905 to 3,885 kilo- 
metres. The railway network has been more than quad- 
rupled, reaching a total of 700 kilometres. 

In 1964, as compared with 1948, Israel's merchant 
marine increased from eight vessels with a total displace- 
ment of 2 3,800 tons to 83 vessels aggregating 563,000 tons. 

**• Communist Party ol Israel. The 14th Congress, p. 124. 

/ormn/^fw sh arett, "Socialism in Israel", Socialist International In- 
lormation. November 12, 1955, p. 822. 

. Industrial and Labour Relations Review, January 1958 d 182 
..... Pravda - September 25, 1959. ' p ' 

** Computed according to Statistical Abstract ol Israel 1959/60 
No. 11, p. 125; Israel Government Yearbook, 5721 (1961/62) n 31a' 
Bank ol Israel Bulletin, 1963, No. 19, p. 93; 1964, No 21 pp 122 129’ 
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4. Foreign Trade. Changes In Pattern. 

The Market Problem. Geography of Foreign Trade 

During the first years of Israel's existence imports ac- 
counted for nearly 90 per cent of the foreign trade; in 
1968 they were in excess of 50 per cent. The foreign trade 
deficit has added up to l£i 1,400 million.* The following 
figures show Israel's dependence on imports: in the GNP 
imports came to 26.1 per cent in 1950, 39.5 per cent in 1962, 
39.2 per cent in 1963-1965, and 36 per cent (including 
services and dues) in 1967. 

In the period from 1948 to 1965 Israel’s exports in- 
creased more than 15-fold, while imports registered a 
3.3-fold growth. However, the share of exports in the na- 
tional income was only 17.1 per cent in 1950-1962, 16.4 
per cent in 1962, 15.5 per cent in 1963-1965, and 20.3 per 
cent in 1967.** The share of manufactured goods exports 
in the total value of industrial output was about 12 per cent 
in 1962, somewhat over 20 per cent in 1965 and approxi- 
mately 25 per cent in 1966. 

The following gives an overall picture of Israel's for- 
eign trade in 1963-1965 and a comparison with 1949 and 
1956 (l£ min):*** 



1949 

1956 

1963 

1965 

1967 

1968 

Total 

844.7 

1,412.0 

2,991.6 

3,793.4 

4,632.0 

6,024.2 

Imports* 

759.3 

1,100.0 

1,983.6 

2,503.9 

2,689.8 

3,783.5 

Exports** 

85.4 

312.0 

1,008.0 

1,289.5 

1,942.2 

2,240.7 

Deficit 

Exports in % 

663.9 

788.0 

975.6 

1,214.4 

747.6 

1,542.8 

of imports 

11.2 

28.3 

57.7 

51.4 

74.8 

59.2 

* Gross imports. 

** Without re-export. 







* Exchange rate in 1963-1965: l£3=US$l. 

** Here and above computed according to Statistical Abstract ol 
Israel, 1963, No. 14, pp. 174-75, 422, 432; 1968, No. 19, p. 139; Bank ol 
Israel Bulletin, 1965, No. 23, pp. 82-83, 88. Estimated figures are given 
for 1964-1965. 

**' Statistical Abstract ol Israel, 1963, No. 14, p. 412 (computed at 
I£3=US$1; from 1967 l£3.5=US$l; 1968, No. 19, p. 200; 1969, No. 2, 
p. 31; Statistical Bulletin ol Israel, 1965, No. 1-2, p.93; 1966, No. 1-2, 
pp. 88, 93. 
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Thus, despite the increase in exports the foreign trade 
deficit remains enormous. While food imports (in terms of 
value) amounted to about one-fourth of the foreign trade 
at the end of the first five years (1954), they dropped to 
one-fifth during the five years between 1956 and 1960. The 
share of raw materials rose to one-third; more than half 
were, as before, semi-manufactured and manufactured 
goods. From 1961 to 1965 there was a further decrease in 
the import of food and an increase of raw materials im- 
ports. Manufactured goods imports remained at their for- 
mer level. The import pattern thus demonstrates Israel’s 
continued dependence on the import of key industrial raw 
materials and manufactured goods (see Table 13). 

Grain, butter, meat and sugar remain the principal 
items on Israel's import list. Of raw materials there has 
been a substantial increase of the import of rough 
diamonds. Crude oil is also imported. A sharp increase has 
been noted in the import of manufactured goods and 
machine equipment. Ferrous and non-ferrous metals, 
petroleum products and lumber continue to hold a prom- 
inent place among the imports. In recent years Israel has 
been importing increasing numbers of aircraft and ships, 
this being the chief cause of her growing foreign trade 
deficit. 

Compared with the first five-year period, the export of 
farm produce has dropped approximately from 50 to 33 per 
cent, with the citrus fruits monopoly remaining unchanged. 
The share of finished products has increased to 66 per 
cent, but, as before, consists mainly of polished diamonds; 
together with citrus fruits, textiles, garments and chemicals 
they comprise (1965) nearly 70.9 per cent of the total in- 
dustrial export. Thus, exports likewise do not mirror any 
substantial change in the economy. 

Citrus fruits and polished diamonds yield over 60 per 
cent (62 per cent in 1965 and 56.1 per cent, including all 
other fruit and vegetables, in 1967) of the export revenue. 

Table 13 gives the pattern of Israel's foreign trade. 

To secure a further expansion of exports, the Govern- 
ment is taking steps to boost the competitive value of 
Israeli goods and to find markets for them. 

In practice the question of exports and imports is 
resolved through the establishment of large monopolies. 
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crude petroleum, mazout 767.3 27.1 — 55.8 150.3** 184.5* 

Manufactured and semi- 
manufactured goods — 270.4 — 499.1 844.2 1,074 8 
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Of the 1,047 export firms 58 (or 5 per cent) handle 78 DPr 
cent of all the exports, with 21 per cent shared among Z 
other 989 firms.* The Government gives the monopolie 
large grants-in-aid and loans. The largest of these export 
monopolies are Citrus Marketing Board, Product and 
Canning Association, and Nesher Cement Co which 
operates jointly with the Solel Boneh group. Through 
General Tire and Rubber Co., Ltd., the latter is linked with 
the American General Tire and Rubber Co., Ltd., and the 
Palestine Economic Corporation. Also ranking among the 
major exporters is Alliance Tire and Rubber Co Ltd an 
enterprise run jointly by Solel Boneh and a group 0 f ’pri- 
vate American investors.** p ;; 

For Israel the problem of markets is acute chiefly on 
account of the absence of economic and trade relations 
with the Arab countries. 

The Israeli ruling elements are developing the ex- 
pansionist theory of Israel becoming the "Middle Eastern 
Lancashire" with the role of agricultural suppliers ac- 
coided to the Arab states. In actual fact, however, Israel 
and the Arab countries could form a mutually supplement- 
ing economic complex. The Arab countries could provide 
a reliable market for many Israel goods, in the same way 
as goods from the Arab countries could be sold in Israel. 

Lately, the Israeli Government has tried to solve the 
market problem in two ways: by joining the European 
C °A 1 ? rn ^ C Community ar *d by a more intensive expansion 
in Africa. In Israel it is held that the European market 
vou d remain of paramount importance even if relations 
with the Arab countries were normalised because with 
progress in industrialisation the latter would have the 
same commodity output as Israel and would thus become 
formidable competitors. The argument offered in favour of 
cnr- S rnem b ers f>ip of the Common Market is that the 
EC countries absorb 60 per cent of Israel's exports and 
account for 50 per cent of her imports. 

. ^\ en ^ srae * s indirect integration with the Common 
Market on the basis of the three-year unilateral trade 
agreement signed with the EEC in June 1964 involved 

* Dipes* ol Press and E\~en!s, 1957, No. 38, 

~ P Wte tv Ikwh' Ecommft TeJ Aviv. 1955 p_ 325 
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harsh terms. One of these terms was that Israel would 
revise her economic policy substantially. This was men- 
tioned as early as 1959-1960 by The Israel Economist, 
when a "definite assurance" was received on future trade 
between Israel and the European Common Market coun- 
tries. Israel's membership of the Common Market, the 
journal wrote, would imply co-ordinating Israel's import 
policy with the policy of the countries importing goods 
from Israel.* The recommendations made by a delegation 
of parliamentarians from EEC countries, which visited 
Israel in 1962, were decisive in inducing the Israeli Min- 
istry of Finances to devaluate the Israeli pound.** This 
step was taken in February 1962. Israel had to cut produc- 
tion costs by 25 per cent and take steps to freeze wages 
and prices.*** 

In her eagerness to reach agreement with the Common 
Market countries at any price Israel has abolished 
licences for many import items and for approximately 70 
per cent of the export items.**** 

From the very beginning Israel’s membership of the 
EEC was linked by the leaders of that organisation with 
the neocolonialist ambitions of the imperialist powers, 
who, because Israel is active in the African countries, are 
seeking to use her as the vehicle for spreading Western 
influence in these countries. For their part, the Israeli 
rulers are trying to penetrate the Asian and, particularly, 
the African market with far-reaching objectives of their 
own, and to this end they are making use of the African 
peoples' legitimate aspiration to win not only political but 
also economic independence.***** Western bourgeois litera- 
ture offers all sorts of arguments to prove that a small 
country like Israel is not dangerous to the African states. 
Israel, it is contended, is not burdened with past or present 
colonialism and her social experiment is attractive for the 


* The Israel Economist, August 1959, p. 120; June 1960, p. 120. 

J. E. Palman (Tel Aviv), "Israel ringt um wirtschaftliche Selbst- 
standigkeit", G eist und Tat, Frankfurt, April 1, 1962, p. 110. 

Neue Zurcher Zeitung, January 26, 1962. 

**** Handelsblatt, Dusseldorl, May 17, 1962. 

Also see: G. S. Nikitina, "Israeli Expansion in Africa and Neo- 
colonialism", Narody Azii i Airiki, 1963, No. 3, pp. 36-44. 
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African countries.* These arguments are also offered by 
Israel's rulers to conceal their real aims. Although they 
are acutely short of means and are developing their own 
economy chiefly through foreign financing, they sign 
agreements on all sorts of aid, including technical and 
financial, to African countries. This is a paradox but its 
explanation is that American monopolies acting through 
a network of branches in Israel use the signboards of 
Israeli firms to penetrate African countries. 

There has been a considerable expansion of trade be- 
tween Israel and African countries: between 1955 and 1965 
Israel's exports to these countries increased more than 
26-fold, while her imports grew 3.6-fold. 

For Israeli exports the largest markets in Africa are 
Ghana, South Africa, Kenya, Ethiopia and Nigeria, while 
the continent's biggest exporters to Israel are the Republic 
of South Africa, Kenya, Ethiopia and Gabon. In the African 
countries Israel sells mainly manufactured goods and 
purchases all sorts of raw materials and food. With a 
number of African countries Israel has trade agreements 
on a most-favoured-nation basis. 

In Asia Israel has established commercial relations 
with Burma, Indonesia, the Republic of the Philippines, 
Nepal, Japan and Hongkong. She sells these countries 
chemicals, cement, textile goods, and garments; and buys 
mostly raw materials. In some Southeast Asian countries 
Israel is building various projects. The only Middle Eastern 
countries with which Israel has trade relations are Turkey, 
which is the principal importer of Israeli cement and a 
large supplier of Western arms and ammunition, and Iran, 
which exports petroleum to Israel. 

Table 14 gives the geographical distribution of 
Israel's foreign trade. 

Israel has trade relations with more than 90 countries, 
but the US remains her principal foreign trade partner. 

The USA's share of Israel's foreign trade, which for- 
merly amounted to over one-third, has in recent years 


* See: C. Imhoff, "Israel — Mentor der farbigen Welt", Aussen- 
polilik, 1961, No. 3, p. 184; M. Brecher, "Israel and ‘Afro-Asia"', Inter- 
national Journal, Toronto, Spring 1960, p. 128; W. Preuss, "Politik und 
Wirtschaft Israels im Brennspiegel der Neuegestaltung des Asiatlsch- 
Afrikanischen Kontinents", Zeitschrilt Uir Politik, 1961, No. 3, p. 246. 
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decreased to almost one-fifth, but the USA is still the 
biggest importer of Israeli goods and as an exporter to that 
country it outstripped Britain as early as 1965. 

A firm place in Israel's foreign trade is now occupied 
by the FRG, which has pushed aside chiefly Britain and, 
partly, the USA. The USA, Britain and the FRG had 
roughly 50 per cent of Israel's foreign trade in 1965 and 
almost 60 per cent in 1967. In effect, Israel is a market for 
the American, British and West German monopolies. The 
major portion of Israel's trade balance deficit is owed to 
these countries. Israel has a favourable balance only with 
Asian countries. 

Bourgeois economists hold the view that "Israel's eco- 
nomic future depends on the acquisition of new and 
varied markets that will provide profitable outlets for her 
expanding industrial economy''.* Be that as it may, a 
beneficial effect can only be achieved by trade free of 
political strings and, above all, by normal good-neighbour- 
ly relations with the Arab countries. . 

5. Finances. The State Budget and Modifications 
of Its Components. Role of Foreign Financing. 

Concentration and Centralisation of Banking Capital 

An analysis of Israel's financial position vividly 
reveals the weak sides of her economic development. A 
chronic budget deficit is a feature of Israel, and the adop- 
tion of additional budgets is a standing phenomenon. 
While the allocations for the day-to-day needs of the 
working people are decreasing, the huge military expen- 
ditures are growing steadily. The state is having to pay 
more and more in redemption of domestic and foreign 
loans, while the share of foreign financing remains un- 
changeably high. 

Israel's state budget consists of the current budget 
formed of revenue from taxes and customs dues, and the 
development (investment) budget formed of money re- 
ceived from overseas and from the sale of internal loan 
bonds. Table 15 traces the changes in the Israeli budget 
over seven years. 

Baruch Boxer, Israeli Shipping and Foreign Trade, Chicago, April 
1957, p. 148. 
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Source: Israel Government Yearbook, 195 1 /52, p. 415; Statistical Abstract ol Israel, 
1959/60, No. 11, pp 281-82; 1968, No. 18, pp. 211-12; Statistical Bulletin ot Israel, 1966, 
No. 1-2, pp. 96-99. 


Of the receipts in the current budget the share of 
indirect taxes (fluctuating between 46 and 57 per cent) is 
far in excess of the share of the income tax. 

The tax burden falls chiefly on the shoulders of the 
working people. As we have noted above, only about 
one-fifth of the income tax comes from private capitalist 
enterprises.* 



1960/61 

1691,62 

1962; 63 

1963,64 

1964/65 

1965/66 

1969/70 

Indirect taxes, % 

57.3 

46.5 

54.1 

50.4 

52.5 

46.2 

53.8* 

Income tax, % 

31.0 

30.1 

33.2 

37.1 

36.6 

42.4 

41.3* 

' Exclusive of transfers in the total current budget, see footnote*" 
to Table 15. 


Of the expenditures in the current budget direct 
military allocations unchangeably comprise nearly 40 per 
cent (46 per cent in 1965 '661. Together with the alloca- 
tions under the headings Special Budget and Reserve (in 
the development budget; see Table 15) the military ex- 
penditures amount to 42-53 per cent of the current budget. 
In 1969, L e., after the aggression, the military ex- 
penditures totalled 54.1 per cent of the current budget. 
Israel’s direct military expenditures for twelve years 
beginning with 1948 came to 14 per cent of the national 
income (as against 12.5 per cent in the USA).** In 1961 
the share of military expenditures in the national income 
equalled 17 per cent, in 1962-1963 — 16 per cent and in 
1967 — 25.2 per cent.*** 

Considerably more money is allocated for military 
purposes than for health, social welfare, insurance and 
the wages fund. From 1960 to 1965 (see Table 15), 
while military expenditures totalled l€4,800 million 


* Statistical Abstract ol Israel. 1961, No. 12, p. 422; 1965, No. 16, 
pp. 544-45. 

Communist Party ol Israel. The 14th Congress, p. 64. 

*** Computed according to Proposed Revenue and Expenditure Bud ■ 
get and Development Budget Expenditure for Fiscal Year 1963/64 
(April 1, 1963-March 31, 1964), Jerusalem, 1962; Bank of Israel . Annual 
Report , 1964, p. 14. 
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Budget* (l£ million) 
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the allocations for social requirements only amounted 
to l£2,400 million. In 1969 this ratio (I£l, 000, million) was 
3.1 to 0.8. Military expenditures greatly exceeded the 
total budget investments, which in the indicated years 
totalled I£3,500 million; in 1969 the difference was almost 
three-fold. 

The Government invariably allocates large sums in 
grants-in-aid for the stabilisation of prices, but these 
grants have not been able to halt the inflation, with the 
result that the Israeli pound has been devaluated for the 
fifth and sixth times in February 1962 and in November 
1967 respectively. 

The development budget mirrors the low level of econ- 
omic development. The share of foreign capital in this 
budget is very high. The share of the receipts from ex- 
ternal loans and from other foreign sources in relation 
to the investments under the development budget from 
1960 to 1965 and in 1969 (fiscal year) was (%): 


I960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1969 

68.5 

69.2 

115.1 

89.3 

97.7 

81.6 

91.3 


In recent years, the development budget was thus 
almost entirely covered by revenue from foreign sources. 
One-third of the funds in this budget is invariably spent 
on the redemption of debts. This is evidence of Israel's 
increasingly heavy financial dependence on foreign coun- 
tries, chiefly on the leading Western powers. 

Moreover, the development budget reflects the uneven 
distribution of investments by branches of the economy. 

The allocations (until 1965) for transport were almost 
double the investments in industry, and this was not 
accidental because these allocations were indirect military 
expenditures. In Israel, as Alex Rubner points out, the 
"published l£ budgets ... do not give a full picture of the 
Israeli resources devoted to the army, investment, export 
promotion and agricultural colonisation".* Table 16 


* Alex Rubner, Op. cit., p. 48. 
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* Including oil development and the building of oil pipelines. 

•* Including Government and public buildings, and also campings and other facilities 
lor tourists. 


decreased to almost one-fifth, fut the USA is still » h 
shows the distribution of the budget allocations in io£ 
1965 and in 1969 in absolute figures (I£ million).* 
Periodically the state budget is drawn up with a deficit 

which in the period from 1960 to 1965 totalled !?! 
I£350 million ** i.e., about I£60 million annually i j 
considered that the additional budget is an ordinary 
occurrence, the annual state budget deficit will be found 
to be 50 per cent greater. 

The principal allocations under the additional budget 
are for military purposes, the enlargement of the bureau- 
cratic apparatus and promotion of private enterprise All 
this increases the tax burden of the working people be- 
cause the money comes mainly from indirect taxes ' 
Don Patinkin writes that “there are some classified 
defence expenditures which are probably not reflected in 
the figures at all. . . . This is the fact that defence require- 
ments impinge on expenditures in many other parts of the 
' Th / S V S r rUe for the construction of roads, the 

nonn ^^ en i ° f f l°^ er settlements - the dispersion of 
population, the subsidisation of high-cost defence in- 
dustries, and the like. No estimate is available of the 
costs involved in these additional defence activities, but 

sla e ntiar'*** 8rOUndS f ° r believing that the y are sub- 

a J?SL Ve in this res P ect is tha t while between 1960 
and 196o the current budget, under which military alloca- 
made, increased 158.1 per cent, the investments 
mo * 16 ^ eve t 0 P men t budget rose only somewhat over 
100 per cent, and between 1965 and 1969—117.5 per cent. 
Investment allocations in 1969 mirror the drastic cuts in 
expenditures on civilian production (for instance, on 
a ^ 1C ii ^ Ure ' * be building of power stations, and so forth) 
and the increase in expenditures on industries linked 
directly or indirectly with war production, the growth of 
e war industry, the building of oil pipelines the extrac- • 
ion of oil in occupied Arab territory, the heavy appropria- 
tions for tr ansport, and so on. 

* See source for Table 15. 

Econnmi'l'n^L ol IsraeI ' 1965 - No. 16, p. 536; The Isiael 

economist, October 1966, p. 235. 

*** Don Patinkin, Op. cit., pp. 56-58. 
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israel's difficult financial position is reflected in the 
growth of the internal and external debt. In only the pe- 
riod from 1956 to 1967 the national debt increased 7-fold, 
reaching l£7,600 million, excluding current commitments, 
which comprise one-fourth of the debt. The growth of the 
national debt is illustrated in Table 17. 

This situation shows no improvement, mirroring the 
trend towards a chronic increase of Israel’s debt. 

A factor contributing to Israel's financial difficulties is 
the increase of the quantity of money in circulation: the 
growth was 10-fold between 1948 and 1962, almost 2-fold' 
from February 1962 to September 1964, and 1.4-fold from 
1964 to 1967. In February Israel's rulers had to devalue 
the Israeli pound; this was proclaimed as the second 
variant of the "New Economic Policy". The exchange rate 
of I£3=US$1 reduced the value of the Israeli pound by 
66 per cent. The Government’s new 18-point programme” 
accorded further substantial benefits to private, partic- 
ularly foreign, entrepreneurs. Moreover, all the measures 
protecting the Israeli home market were, in effect, lifted, 
and foreign monopolies were given the broadest op- 
portunity for penetrating that market. 

Table 17 


National Debt* 

l£ million (I£3=US$1) 



1956 

1964 

1967 

Total** 

thereof; 

1,084 

5,185 

7,585 

internal debt 

external debt with redemption in 

400 

2,291 

3,808 

foreign currency 

external debt with redemption in 

628 

2,256 

3,045 

Israeli currency 

56 

638 

732 

* Source: Statistical Abstract of Israel, 1968, 

No. 19, p. 

486. 

** Excluding current commitments. The debt is shown for March 31 

of the corresponding year. 





* Computed according to Statistical Abstract of Israel, 1963, No. 14, 
p. 363; 1968, No. 19, p. 461; Bank of Israel Bulletin , March 1965, p. 97. 
'* The Israel Economist, February 1962, pp. 19-20. 
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As we have noted, devaluation was predicated as a 
requisite for further talks on the question of Israel's 
membership of the EEC.* As a result of the devaluation in 
November 1967 the exchange rate of the Israeli Dounri 
dropped to I£3.5=US$1. v 

In Israel there is a pronounced trend towards the con- 
centration and centralisation of banking capital and this 
manifests itself more and more obviously with the 
strengthening of the positions of local and foreign capital. 
This is also a consequence of the country's intensive 
militarisation. 

The number of commercial banks increased (by the 
end of 1965) to 47 as against 22 in 1948, while the number 
of their branches reached 494, i.e., a more than 10-fold 
growth. On the other hand, the number of credit co-opera- 
tives diminished from 96 to 20, or almost 4.8-fold, this 
being due solely to competition from the newly- 
established banks and their branches. The three largest 
banking groups are: Bank Leumi Le-Israel (in which US, 
British, Swiss and FRG capital participates), the Israel 
Discount Bank (which is linked with the Discount Bank 
of New York) and the Workers’ Bank, Hapoalim (which 
is run by Histadrut and linked with the American Israel 
Corporation, Ampal). These three groups handle two- 
thirds of the big banking business in Israel.** 

According to The Israel Economist, the trend towards 
higher banking profits is due chiefly to the inflationary 
character of the Israeli economy. In 1963 the net profit of 
the banks amounted to 34.2 per cent of their equity 
capital (20.1 per cent in 1964). In 1963 the interest and 
commission on loans equalled 44.8 per cent of the operat- 
ing income.*** There is thus a broad base for the emergence 
of a big financial oligarchy linked with monopoly capital. 

Another feature is that parallel with the enrichment 
of the propertied classes, the small proprietors are facing 
ruin, evidence of this being the rise in the number of 

J. E. Palmon, Israel ring I um Wirtschaltliche Selbstandigkeit, 

p. 108. 

" Here and above: Economic Annual 1962163, pp. 57-58; The Israel 
Economist. April 1966, p. 82. 

*** The Israel Economist, April 1966, pp. 82-83. 
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bankruptcies among them. This is reflected by the follow- 
ing figures:* 

Bankruptcies 

(1955-1960) 



1965 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

Total 

39 

65 

91 

137 

168 

181 

thereof: 
in industry 

15 

29 

22 

44 

38 

50 

in trade 

8 

16 

26 

39 

35 

35 


These figures, the Bank of Israel Bulletin points out, 
do not include ruined farmers and liquidated co-oper- 
atives, who form the largest number of bankruptcies. 

Israel is developing along capitalist lines, and 
although only a short period has passed since her forma- 
tion, the inevitable contradictions intrinsic to the system 
of exploitation and oppression have already come to the 
fore. In pursuing a policy serving the interests of the 
bourgeoisie, the Israeli ruling circles are hitting the work- 
ing masses. This incontestable fact cannot be hidden by 
the specious Zionist slogans of the "common Jewish" in- 
terests of all Israeli citizens. 


• Bank of Israel Bulletin , 1964, No. 21, p. 17. 
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Chapter 8 

AMERICAN AID, WEST GERMAN REPARATIONS 
AND FOREIGN PRIVATE 
CAPITAL IN ISRAEL 

• 


1. Forms and Size of American Aid 

What is the size of the aid rendered Israel by the 
USA and what is its nature? What positions does foreign 
private capital hold in Israel as a result mainly of 
American aid? 

It is quite obvious that no Arab state has ever received 
American aid in the same proportions as Israel. Between 
1948 and 1955 American aid to all Arab countries 
amounted to 163 million dollars, while Israel received 367 
million dollars.* In 1954, according to figures published in 
The Jerusalem Post, American aid per Arab came to 
only 2.59 dollars, while in terms of per Israeli it was 
nearly 100 times larger.** 

In 1962 the grants-in-aid from the USA (including 
donations from Jewish organisations) totalled 1,000 dollars 
per Israeli, while if foreign financing is taken is a 
whole it will be found that this sum rose to 3,000 dollars 
in 1965. 

Israel has been included in all the main US aid pro- 
grammes to foreign countries. In February 1951 a General 
Agreement for Technical Co-operation was signed be- 
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' George Lenczowski, Op. cit., pp. 349, 356. 
The Jerusalem Post, February 17, 1959. 


tween the USA and Israel under Truman's Point Four 
Programme.* 

Since May 1952 Israel has been receiving US aid under 
the 1951 Security Programme and on the basis of the 
Emergency Economic Assistance Agreement signed on 
May 1, 1952.** In November 1953 Israel was included in 
the Programme of Special Economic Assistance of the 
United States of America to the Near East and Africa 
(signed between the USA and Israel on November 25, 
1953).*** 

Since 1955 Israel has been receiving aid under Public 
Law Act 480 on the sale of surplus agricultural com- 
modities (agreement between the USA and Israel of April 
29, 1955).*“*Another form of aid are grants through the 
Export-Import Bank. 

All this aid goes through official channels, i.e., in the 
shape of Government grants-in-aid in cash or goods. 
Moreover, Israel receives loans from the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 

Israel gets enormous sums of money from unofficial 
sources in the USA, namely: the sale of loan bonds in US 
stock markets; donations from Jewish organisations; gifts 
from private American philanthropic societies such as 
the Rothschild Foundation, the Ford Foundation, the 
Rockefeller Foundation and so on. 

Table 18 gives an idea of the sums received by 
Israel from the USA through official and unofficial 
channels. 

Thus, the money that flowed from the USA to Israel 
between 1948 and 1962 totalled 3,188 million dollars. - 


* TIAS, 2401. This agreement was supplemented on May 9, 1952 

(TIAS, 2570), August 17, 1952 (TIAS, 2750), March 11, 1953 (TIAS, 2788), 
June 21, 1954 (TIAS, 3010), June 29, 1954 (TIAS, 3045) and on July 2o, 
1958 (TIAS, 4157). In the course of 1950-1951 the USA gave Israel a 
special "grant" of 23 million dollars in the form of surplus agricultural 
commodities for the settlement of immigrants. See Security and the 

Middle East. The Problem and Its Solution. Proposals Submitted to the 
President ol the United States by Twenty Distinguished Americans, 


1955, pp. 165-66. 

** TIAS, 2571. 

•** TIAS, 2884. This agreement was supplemented in January 1955 
(TIAS. 3189). 

**** TIAS, 3228. This agreement is renewed annually. 
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Table 18 


American Aid, Remittances to Private Individuals 
and Private US Capital in Israel, 1948-1962* 

(million dollars) 


1 ^ 0l,Sh f-° ffiCial Channels (US Government grants-in-aid) 920.2 


thereof: " ' — - 

a) gratuitous grants, loans, technical aid, agricul- 
tural surpluses, special aid f)98 - 

b) Export-Import Bank loans 221 7 

II. Loans from the International Bank for Reconstruction 

and Development** 24 5 

III. Through unofficial channels , 

thereof: Ml9 - 7 

a) sale of Israeli loan bonds in the USA 5595 

b) donations from American Jewish organisations 

and private foundations 0002 

IV. Private cash and goods transfers*** 371 g . 

V. Private capital from the USA**** 4020 


Total 3,188.2 


Sources: Mutual Security Act ol 1959. Hearings Belore the Com- 
° n Foreign Attain. House of Representatives, 86th Congress, 
irst Session, Part III, p. 692; Report to Congress on the Mutual Secur- 

Is V raJ ZT e no MwJ ea c r ,9 ®°' 1961 ' PP* 51 - 89 ' 103 ' Facts About 
Israel, 1961, p. 82; Middle East Economic Digest, September 16, De- 

cember 9, 1960; The Jerusalem Post, January 7, February 1, 1960; 
March <3, 1962; Bulletin of International Commercial Information 
January 19, 1960; February 24, April 4, May 25, November 23, 1962; 
August 20. 1963; International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment Sixteenth Annual Report 1960, 1961, p. 20; Israel Government 

/fttM/ft 71 5?2 L i ,96 i /62) - p - 165; 5726 (1965/66), p. 132; 5727 
(1966/67) pp. 123-24; Statistical Abstract of Israel, 1963, No. 14, p. 408; 
bank ol Israel Bulletin, November 1963, p. 108. 

In 1960-1962 the International Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment granted loans at a 5.75 per cent interest rate. 

With a small part from- other countries (data since 1952). 

With a small part from Canada and exclusive of private short- 
term credits. 


US Government grants are distributed as follows (mil- 
lion dollars; same sources as for Table 18): 



Economi 

Gratuitous 

(grants)* 

c aid 

Loans 

(includ- 

Intr 

devel- 

opment 

loans) 

Techni- 
cal aid 

Agri- 

cultural 

sur- 

pluses 

Ex- 

port- 

Import 

Bank 

loans 

Special 

aid 

Total 

1949 





100 


100 

1950 

— 

— 

— 

— 

35 



35 

1951 

1952 

63.5 



0.084 — 

0.9 — 

— 

22.7" 

0.084 

87.1 

1953 

72.8 

— 

3.5 






76.3 

1954 

52.5 

— 

1.4 

— 



20.7** 

74.6 

1955 

> 20.4 

20.0 

1.5 

13.1 





55.0 

1956 

14.2 

12.5 

1.5 

27.9 





56.1 

1957 

17.3 

10.0 

1.8 

10.7 



_ 

39.8 

1958 

2.3 

15.0 

1.5 

41.0 

24.2 

7.5 

91.5 

1959 

2.3 

5.0 

1.6 

38.3 

3.4 

7.5 

58.1 

1960 

— 

25.0 

1.3 

30.2 

10.3 

7.5 

74.3 

1961 

10.4 

10.0 

1.0 

26.0 

25.0 


72.4 

1962 

10.9 

29.5 

— 

28.1 

23.8 

7.5 

- 99.8 

1963 

— 

45.0 

— 

25.0 

5.3 


75.3 

1964 

— 

45.0 

— 

25.0 



70.0 

1965 

— 

20.0 

— 

35.0 



55.0 

1966 

— 

10.0 

— 

34.0 

. . . 

. . . 

44.0 

Total 266.6 247.0 16.0 334.3 227.0 

* Including additional agricultural surpluses. 
Additional agricultural surpluses. 

73.4 1,164.3 


The first two largest loans from the Export-Import 
Bank (US$100 million and US$35 million) were granted for 
a term of 12 years at a 3.5 per cent interest rate, with the 
first to be redeemed in 1963 and the second in 1965.* The 
mandatory terms were that equipment and goods were 
to be purchased in the USA. Israel paid the last instal- 
ment on the two loans at the close of 1965. These loans 
were used mainly for the settlement of immigrants and 


Export-Import Bank of Washington. Tenth Semi-Annual Report 
to Congress. For the Period January-June 1950, p. 13; Eleventh Semi- 
Annual Report to Congress. For the Period July-December 1950, p. 9. 
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for the development of transport. They indirectly helped 
to increase Israel's war potential.* 

The next loans from the Export-Import Bank, in 1958 
(at a 5.25 per cent interest) and in 1960-1965, were granted 
for the expansion of the water supply, agricultural devel- 
opment, the building and equipping of power stations and 
the modernisation of ports. Part of this money was used 
for the building of an atomic reactor.** The interest on 
the loans granted in 1964 and 1965 was raised to 5.75 per 
cent per annum. In 1965 Israel's debt to the Export-Import 
Bank totalled 90 million dollars. 

US economic aid assumes various forms (grants, cred- 
its, agricultural surpluses). Of the first three American 
gratuitous grants,*** roughly 122 million dollars were used 
exclusively for the settlement of immigrants and for meet- 
ing Israel's urgent requirements (chiefly in food imports), 
and over 15 million dollars went to cover short-term debts, 
principally to the USA; part of the money was used for 
military purposes.**** Thus, the bulk of the three first gra- 
tuitous grants was not spent on production development 
in the proper meaning of the word. Moreover, of the total 
of 188,800,000 dollars, half went into a so-called counter- 
part fund which comes under the direct supervision of the 
United States Operations Mission in Israel.***** 

In order to conceal Israel's heavy, notably financial, 
dependence on the USA, the ruling circles put out the 
slogan, "Trade, not assistance", in 1955. Beginning in that 
year part of the American aid to Israel has taken the form 
of loans, chiefly so-called development loans. In the period 

* See Export-Import Bank ol Washington. Report to Congress. For 
the Period July-December 1950, pp. 9-10; C. Tadmore, Israel Economic 
Survey, July-December 1952, p. 22. 

** Export-Import Bank of Washington. Report to Congress for the 
Twelve Months Ending June 30, I960, pp. 22-23; Middle East Economic 
Digest. March 7, 1958, p. 5; Export-Import Bank of Washington. Report 
to Congress for the Twelve Months Ending June 30, I960 , pp. 168-72; 
...Ending June 30, 1962 ; ...Ending June 30, 1963, p. 16; ...Ending 

June 30. 1965, pp. 28, 90. . 

*** Report to Congress on the Mutual Security Programme lor tne 
Six Months Ended December 31, 1952, p. 10; . - .Ended June 30 19 53, 
p. 33; . . .Ended December 31, 1953, p. 29; . - Ended June 30, 1954 p.26. 
** w The New York Times, January 6, 1953; Fortnightly, April 19o~. 

State of Israel. Government Yearbook, 5715 (1954), 1955, 

pp. 120-21. 


from 1955 to 1966 the "development" and other loans 
amounted to 247 million dollars, almost reaching the same 
proportion as the so-called gratuitous grants. The terms 
of the "development" loans grew harsher in 1962, one of 
them being that they have to be redeemed exclusively in 
dollars. The interest, which was 0,75 per cent per annum 
in 1962, was increased to 2 per cent in 1963 and to 3.5 per 
cent in 1964/ 

Since 1955 aid in the form of agricultural surpluses 
has been granted chiefly under Public Law 480.** Approx- 
imately one-third of the total comprised (see p. 273) ship- 
ments of fodder, and another one- third wheat; one-quarter 
was spent on foodstuffs (meat, cheese and vegetable oil). 
The receipts from the sale of these agricultural surpluses 
in the Israeli market go into the counterpart fund. During 
the first six years of the programme they, were distributed 
as follows (according to official data): 60 per cent as loans 
to the Government for 30 years for the financing of new in- 
dustrial projects, chiefly with the participation of foreign 
capital; 20 per cent, in accordance with the 1950 Cooley 
Amendment to the Surplus Agricultural Commodities 
Agreement between the USA and Israel,*** were allocated 
for loans to United States firms or their branches in Is- 
rael (for instance, Alliance Tire and Rubber Co., Ltd., 
American-Israeli Paper Mills, Rassco); the rest of the mon- 
ey was placed at the disposal of the United States Gov- 
ernment for the maintenance of the United States Infor- 
mation Service in Israel, direct financial assistance to Is- 
raeli ruling circles during election campaigns, and so 
forth.**** Actually, the receipts from the sale of surplus 
agricultural commodities were distributed somewhat dif- 

* State of Israel. Government Yearbook, 5726 (1965/66), 1966, p.132. 

** American aid to Israel under the agricultural surplus programme 
is dealt with in detail by F. Ginor, Uses of Agricultural Surpluses, 
Analysis and Assessment of the Economic Effect of the US Public Law 
480 Title 1 Programme in Israel, Jerusalem, 1963. 

♦** Under the Cooley Amendment, 25 per cent of the receipts (in 
Israeli currency) from the sale of agricultural surpluses have to be 
transferred as loans to private enterprises, entirely or partially belong- 
ing to US citizens, or enterprises that use the loans to enlarge the 
market for the sale of American agricultural surpluses. Moreover, 
15 per cent of the receipts have to be put at the disposal of the US 
Government. 

**•* Here and above: The Jerusalem Post, February 10, 1961. 
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ferently: instead of the initially earmarked 20 per cent, 
nearly one-third of the allocations went into loans to US 
firms, while the US Government obtained the use of 25 per 
cent of the receipts instead of the 15 per cent originally 
established.* 

The agreements signed in the period 1962-1965 pro- 
vided that 50 per cent of the counterpart fund (i.e., re- 
ceipts from the sale of agricultural surpluses) should be 
regarded as a loan to Israel repayable over 30 years at 
0.75 per cent, and 20 per cent should be regarded as a 
grant. In 1966 the loan was increased to 65 per cent of the 
counterpart fund at up to 4 per cent per annum.** 

From 1951 to 1962 Israel received 15 million dollars 
in technical aid. However, according to Henry Chalfant, 
Acting Director of the United States Aid Mission, the 
actual impact of this form of aid is not measured in terms 
of dollar value. He noted that technical experts had been 
trained in Israel for African, Asian and South American 
countries and that in these countries they were working 
hand in hand with American experts.*** Technical aid was 
designed to finance development projects, but during the 
first two years actually only two-thirds of the money un- 
der this programme was spent for this purpose; the rest 
of the funds was used to pay the salaries and managerial 
expenditures of the US Technical Co-operation Admin- 
istration Mission in Israel.**** In the next year, 1952/53, 
only 26 per cent of the aid was used for development 
projects, and the remaining 74 per cent went to pay for 
the upkeep of the US mission's 88-man staff and 71 ex- 
perts.***** In the course of 10 years the number of American 
experts in Israel increased 5-fold and although the tech- 
nical aid programme ended in 1962, some 340 American 
experts remained in Israel.** 

Since 1958 American gratuitous grants to Israel have 
taken the shape of special aid and development fund 

* The Jerusalem Post, February 10, 1961; The Economic Annual, 
1960, p. 219. 

•* Israel Government Yearbook, 5726 (1965/66), 1966, p. 132. 

*" The Jerusalem Post, April 15, 1962. 

**** C. Tadmore, Op. cit., p. 73. 

***** Ibid., pp. 73-74. 

*) Report to Congress on the Mutual Security Programme for the 
Fiscal Year 1960, 1961, p. 51; The Jerusalem Post, April 15, 1962. 
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loans. The first form of aid is officially described as spe- 
cial assistance to meet Israel's raw material requirements, 
and the second— to pay for the plant shipped from the 
USA.* However, the real destination of this aid was 
revealed in 1959 at hearings before the US House of Rep- 
resentatives Committee on Foreign Affairs, where it was 
said that it was "designed to maintain or promote polit- 
ical or economic stability in countries in which US sup- 
port is essential to continued independence or identifica- 
tion with the free world and to support economic growth 
where, for political and economic reasons, the use of the 
Development Loan Fund would be inappropriate”. More- 
over, it was stressed that "special aid" was being extended 
to Israel to maintain a stable government in that coun- 
try.** 

The conclusion to be drawn from this is that most of 
the so-called official United States aid to Israel has been 
directed into non-productive expenditures. Part of it goes 
into loans to American firms operating in Israel, thus help- 
ing American private capital to strengthen its foothold in 
Israel. The spending of large sums of money from the 
counterpart fund solely with the consent and on the direct 
instructions of the US Operations Mission gives the United 
States Government an additional means of pressuring Is- 
rael. Lastly, for the US monopolies aid to Israel is a means 
of surmounting their own difficulties, particularly a means 
of getting surplus farm products off their hands. Unof- 
ficial aid comes, above all, from the sale of Israeli loan 
bonds in the United States. The first of these, the Inde- 
pendence Loan — was issued in May 1951 for the sum of 
500 million dollars at 3.5 per cent per annum for a term 
of 12 years. The next, issued in 1954, was the First Devel- 
opment Loan for 350 million dollars at a higher interest 
rate — 4 per cent.*** 

"Decade of Mutual Economic Co-operation", The Jerusalem Post, 
July 4, 1958. In 1955 Israel received special aid for the building of an 
atomic reactor in accordance with the agreement between the USA and 
Israel on co-operation in the peaceful uses of atomic energy of July 3, 
1955. See T1AS, 3311. 

** Mutual Security Act ol 1959. Hearings Before the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. House ol Representatives, 86th Congress, First Session , 
Part 1, 1959, pp. 278, 276. 

’** The Israel Economist, October 1955, p. 176. 
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The Second Development Loan was floated in 1959. The 
total receipts from the sale of these three loans added up 
to 673,200,000 dollars, of which 80 per cent came from 
the USA.* The Third Development Loan for 400 million 
dollars was floated in 1963. By the beginning of 1965 the 
receipts from the sale of these latest bonds had aggregated 
84,700,000 Israeli pounds. By that time bonds totalling 
US$298,200,000 (in all the four loans) had been re- 
deemed.** The Fifth Development Loan was issued in 1967 
on the eve of the June aggression. 

Dr. Joseph J. Schwartz, the Executive Vice-President 
of the Israel Bond Organisation, has frankly declared that 
the "Bond Drive’s major achievement was to create a 
favourable climate' for direct investments in Israel".*** The 
funds received from the sale of bonds are channelled, 
via the development budget, into loans to private in- 
vestors. As Victor Perlo points out, these loans are 
received mostly by American companies operating in 
Israel.**** Under the terms of the subscription, these bonds 
may be freely converted into shares in Israeli enterprises. 
In this way, The Jerusalem Post reported, shares in the 
American-Israeli Paper Mills and the Alliance Tire Fac- 
tory went to foreigners.***** 

American capitalists receive large additional profits in 
the form of commission (6 per cent under the terms of 
the 1951 loan) for the sale of Israeli bonds. Moreover, 
Israel pays for all the expenses connected with the issue 
and registration of the bonds, and so on, and all the sales 
taxes and dues. As a result, Victor Perlo writes, "the Is- 
rael Government gets less than $94 out of every $100 
.Bond for Israel bought by an American. But it pays 3.5 per 
cent interest on the full $100, including the part it doesn't 
get."*) 

"Donations" from American Jewish organisations are 
another source of unofficial aid from the USA. In size 
these "donations" exceed US Government aid. The collec- 

* Hearings Before the Committee on Foreign Relations. US Senate. 
87th Congress, Part 1, 1961, p. 537. 

** Israel Government Yearbook, 5726 (1965/66), p. 134. 

*** The Jerusalem Post, January 7, 1960. 

•**• Victor Perlo, Op. cit., pp. 22-23. 

..... j /, e Jerusalem Post, January 7, 1960; March 6, 1962. 

*) Victor Perlo, Op. cit., p. 20. 
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tion of these donations is supervised by the United Jewish 
Appeal, which unites many other similar societies, for in- 
stance Joint Distribution Committee, United Palestine 
Appeal, and so on. According to official figures, between 
1948 and 1962 the donations for Israel amounted to 
US$1,327,400,000, of which US$860,200,000 were received 
directly from American Zionist organisations and private 
Jewish foundations.* In the period from 1966 to 1968 these 
donations amounted to nearly 600 million dollars. 

Like the Israeli bonds sold in the United States, the 
"voluntary donations" from American Zionist and Jewish 
organisations are an extremely convenient screen allow- 
ing the United States ruling element, first, to conceal the 
real dimensions of the aid to Israel, second, to help the 
Israeli rulers in every possible way under the guise of 
philanthropy and, third, to create the impression of impar- 
tiality in their relations with the Arab countries. 

Israel gets American aid on fettering terms, which are 
written into the corresponding agreements. For instance, 
under the Point Four General Agreement for Technical Co- 
operation of February 26, 1951, the USA obtained access 
to all information on the state of the Israeli economy with 
the possibility to direct the spending of the aid funds 
granted to Israel and also to enjoy immense benefits and 
privileges. Israel's obligations were widened still further 
under the Emergency Economic Assistance Agreement of 
May 1, 1952.** Article 4 of this agreement obliges the Gov- 
ernment of Israel to provide information "covering the 
most authoritative data on Israel's foreign exchange in- 
come and expenditures, its internal budgets and fiscal pro- 
cedures, its relationships with external non-governmental 
assistance agencies, the projected rate of economic devel- 
opment, and such other information which have a bearing 
upon Israel's economy". This, in effect, places Israel's 
economy, finances and foreign economic ties under US 
control. 

Under the Special Economic Assistance Agreement of 
November 25, 1953*** Israel undertook to substantiate 
every application for aid with such information and data 

* Hearings Before the Committee on Foreign Relations. US Senate, 
87th Congress, Part 1, 1961, p. 538. 

** TIAS, 2571. 

*** TIAS, 2884. 
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as might be required by the US Government in order to 
determine the possibility of granting such aDDlication 
(Note No. 71, Paragraph 1). 

The Friendship, Commerce and Navigation Treaty 
signed on August 23, 1951, established "equal rights 
and opportunities" for the "citizens and corporations" of 
the two countries. In view of Israel's status of dependence, 
these formal "equal rights and opportunities" become 
obligations for Israel and privileges for the USA. 

The enormous sums of money received by Israel from 
overseas, above all from the USA, could not, as we have 
already pointed out, help but yield a definite economic 
effect. They helped to build up Israel's economy, but only 
in the direction desired by the country's American patrons, 
namely, towards the expansion of the war potential. It 
would be interesting to trace the share of the subsidies 
from the USA and also of all overseas receipts that went 
directly into the Israeli economy. 

For instance, between 1949 and 1954 only 23 per cent 
(420 million dollars) of Israel's foreign currency expendi- 
tures (totalling 2,020 million dollars) were covered by ex- 
ports and services. The remaining 1,600 million dollars 
came from abroad as capital imports and loans, with the 
USA accounting for approximately 50 per cent.* 

Israel's own resources covered the following propor- 
tion of her foreign currency expenditures in the period 
from 1956 to 1968 (%):** 


1956 

1957 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1967 

1968 

29.1 

36.3 

36.4 

38.6 

38.1 

44.1 

63.0 

61.2 


Foreign capital imports and American aid form a con- 
siderable sum in proportion to the national income. By 
way of comparison, the following shows the total capital 
imports fr om 1948 to 1965 and from 1966 to 1969: 

Computed by headings according to L'Evolutlon Gconomique au 
Moyen Orient 1945-1954, New York, 1955, p. 159. 

** Computed according to Statistical Abstract ol Israel, 1955-1963, 

No. 7-14; Statistical Bulletin ol Israel, 1969, No. 5, p. 25, data on the 

balance of payments; Bank ol Israel. Annual Report 1963, Jerusalem, 

May 1964, pp. 34-35. 
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Total and Sources of Capital Imports' 

(million dollars) 


Table 19 



1948-1962 

1963 - 

1965 

1948 - 

1985 

1966 - 

1966 

1. Donations from American 





Jewish and other Jewish 
organisations, and also from 
individuals and private foun- 
dations** 

1,327.4 

| 


578.1 

2. US grants-in-aid and Export- 


> 619.0 

2,866.6 

Import Bank loans 

920.2 

183.8 

3. FRG reparations 

4. Personal compensation to Is- 

736.1 

68.0 

804.1 

raeli citizens by the FRG 
5. Liquidation of sterling bal- 

583.5 

419.0 

1,002.5 

373.8*** 

ances and other foreign se- 
curity holdings**** 

150.0 


150.0 


6. Sales of Israel Government 




securities abroad (80 per 
cent in the USA)***** 

667.2 

259.0 

926.0 

538.5 

7. Long-term foreign loans 



(partially from the USA) 

8. Short-term foreign credits 

338.4 | 

377.0 

893.7 

487.1 

(including from the USA) 

9. Immigrants' personal prop- 

178.3 j 


753.1 


erty and other private trans- 
fers in cash and kind (in- 
cluding from the USA) 

371.8 

257.0 

628.3 

338.1 

10. Approved direct invest- 



ments by foreign residents 

651.7 

412.0 

1,063.7 

202.0 


Total 


5,924.6 2,411.0 8,335.1 3,454.5 


See source for Table 18 and also Statistical Abstract of Israel, 
1955-1963, 1968, Nos. 7-14, 19; Statistical Bulletin ol Israel, 1969, No. 5, 
pp. 25-27 for data on the balance of payments. Data for 1963-1965 ac- 
cording to Bank ol Israel Bulletin, 1965, No. 23, p. 86. Data for 1964 
and 1965 are approximate. 

For data up to 1960 inclusive see Hearings Before the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. US Senate, 87th Congress. First Session on 
S. 1983, Part I, 1961, p. 538. Data for 1961-1962 according to Statistical 
Abstract ol Israel, 1963, No. 14, p. 408. 

Including a small share (about 3 million dollars) from Austria. 

Up to 1957 according to The Banker, April 1958, p. 244. 

***** Without redemption. 
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According to official Israeli statistics the national in- 
come for the period from 1950 to 1962 was equal to 28,600 
million Israeli pounds or 9,500 million dollars (at I£3= 
US$1), and from 1950 to 1965 — to 49,800 million Israeli 
pounds or 16,600 million dollars* (at the same rate of ex- 
change). In proportion to the national income overseas 
receipts and US aid were: 




1948-1962 

1948-1965 

Total receipts from the USA (1,000 million 
dollars) 

Proportion of capital imports from the USA to 
Israel's national income, % 

Total capital imports, (1,000 million dollars) 

3.2 

33.7 

5.9 

8.3 

Proportion of capital imports to Israel's 
income, % 

national 

62.1 

50.1 


It should be borne in mind that the circulation sphere 
is included in the official computation of Israel's national 
income. 

Israel’s rulers do not conceal the fact that Israel is 
dependent on American aid. In the Yearbook for 1956 
it is stated clearly that "there is hardly a scientific institu- 
tion or a major industrial plant in Israel which has not 
availed itself of this help".** The Year book for 1961 states 
tu. that the "US Government welcomes Israel's endeavours 

to strengthen its political status and secure its economic 
future, and is ready to extend practical aid towards the 
realisation of both aims".*** This is official acknowledge- 
ment of the political nature of American aid. 

However, this aid has very adversely affected Israel's 
economy. Compulsory imports from the USA have firmly 
tied Israel to the American market. Moreover, Israel has 


Computed according to Statistical Abstract ol Israel, 1963, No. 14, 
pp. 174-75; Bank oi Israel Bulletin, 1965, No. 23, p. 89. Data for 1964 
and 1965 are approximate. 

** State ot Israel, Government Yearbook, 5717 (1956), December 

1956, p. 61. 

•■* Israel Government Yearbook, 5721 (1960/61), p, 214. 
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to pay in excess of the world market price for the goods 
purchased in the United States. For instance, for 70 per 
cent of the industrial raw material purchased in the Unit- 
ed States, it paid 30 per cent above the world price.* US 
agricultural surplus shipments are likewise hitting the 
Israeli economy. 

The presence of the United States Operations Mission 
in Israel is likewise an indication of Israel's dependence 
on the USA. According to the Yearbook the American 
experts are engaged in a variety of fields, ranging "from 
cattle-breeding to wood pulp manufacture, from public 
administration to librarianship and from fish canning to 
milk hygiene".** Besides, the US mission openly inter- 
venes in Israel's internal affairs.*** 

The more far-sighted section of the Israeli bourgeoi- 
sie is aware of the real aims behind US "philanthropy" 
and so-called aid. Expressing the concern of this section, 
in 1955 The Israel Economist asked who was going to pay 
for this aid, adding that, according to the old axiom, noth- 
ing was given free.**** Israel's price for this aid is her 
utter dependence on the USA. 


2. West German Reparations 

The so-called reparations which Israel received (until 
1966) under an agreement signed with the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany in September 1952 were a source of . 
revenue. As distinct from American aid, most of which 
is expended on current consumption, the reparations went 
directly into the productive branches of the Israeli 
economy. 

These reparations were paid by the FRG as compen- 
sation for the Jewish victims of the nazi policy of mass 
extermination during the Second World War. However, 
Israel had neither legal nor moral rights to such compen- 
sation because it does not represent the interests of all 
the European Jews who suffered from fascism. Most of 


* Alex Rubner, Op. cit., p. 157. 

State ol Israel. Government Yearbook, 5717 (1956), p. 61. 
The Israel Economist, June 1958, p. 100. 

’*** Ibid., July 1955, p. 127. 
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UNlVtnolTY OF ALBEfiTA 


the Jews victimised by the nazis continue to live in Europe, 
including socialist countries, and Israel has nothing 
to do with them. As the GDR journal Deutsches Wirt- 
schaftsinstitut pointed out, the legality of the FRG-Israel 
reparations agreement was disputed by all Jewish organi- 
sations outside Israel. One of the points made was that 
of Israel's 1,400,000 citizens at the time the agreement 
was signed not more than 80,000 had come from Germany. 
"Therefore'', the journal emphasised, "the significance of 
the compensation is actually so small that it is tantamount 
to non-existence altogether."* 

Under the agreement the FRG undertook to pay Is- 
rael DM 3,500 million (822 million dollars) over a period 
of 12 years in the form of goods shipments and services 
The term of payment could be shortened by the FRG by 
increasing the annual instalments at her own discretion 
but they were not to fall below the sum of DM 250 mil- 
lion (US$60 million).** Any further Israeli claim on the 
FRG was ruled out, but individual Jewish victims 
of nazism could present individual claims and demand 
restitution. The restitutions were estimated at over 
DM 4,000 million, of which a considerable portion was 
earmarked for Israel (amounting to 1,000 million dollars 
in 1965). 

It was planned that one-third of the shipments would 
constitute fuel; the remaining two-thirds were as fol- 
lows: 80 per cent — equipment, means of production and 
raw materials; 20 per cent — consumer goods and ser- 
vices.*** The FRG shipped to Israel mainly heavy equip- 
ment, constructional sections, industrial raw materials 
rolling stock, ships and so on. 

The shipments received by Israel in 1959-1960 under 
the reparations agreement were: 47 per cent steel and 
base metals, and items made from them, 14 per cent 
chemicals, 3 per cent farm machinery, equipment and 
products, and 6 per cent services. Moreover, 30 per cent 


* Deutsches Wirtschaltslnstitut. Berlcht 15/16, Berlin, August 1956 
pp. 36-37. 

** United Nations Treaty Series, Vol. 162, 1953, No. 2137, 

pp. 205-311. 

*** Israel Economist Annual, 1956/57, pp. 12-13. 
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of the shipments were oil from sterling areas.* The last 
instalment was paid in 1966. According to the Israel 
Economist Annual, the shipments from the FRG comprised 
over 25-30 per cent of the annual Israeli import. More- 
over, thanks to reparations Israel was able to renew her 
navy (17 per cent of the reparations consisted of ships), 
supply agriculture with modern machinery, and moder- 
nise and enlarge industry.** Lastly, the reparations allowed 
reducing Israel's imports and, consequently, saved foreign 
currency.*** 

The 736 million dollars of reparations received by 
Israel by 1962 amounted to 23 per cent in ratio to Ameri- 
can aid for the same period and equalled 80 per cent of 
the US grants-in-aid to Israel by 1962 (and 70.6 per cent 
by 1966, the year the last of the reparations were paid). 
The FRG reparations were thus highly instrumental in 
promoting Israel's economic development. 

Of the total of 3,500 million dollars (10,500 million 
Israeli pounds) invested in the national economy in 
1950-1962, 21 per cent comprised reparations from the 
FRG. A point to be noted is that these reparations were 
used for military requirements. For instance, The Israel 
Economist wrote that they were a life-belt for Israel when 
she had to allocate huge sums of money for defence 
needs, particularly in 1956.**** 

For FRG capital the reparations agreement was a 
means of penetrating the Israeli economy. 

Israel Economic Development bonds are being suc- 
cessfully sold in West Germany since I960.***** 

The Israeli Communists pointed out that as a result 
of the reparations agreement Israel was converted into 
"an important market for West-German products, for 
goods and capital exported by the West-German monop- 
olies, and a springboard for the renewed expansion of 
German imperialism in the direction of the Middle East. . . . 

Bulletin of International Commercial Information, March 10, 1959; 
April 9, 1960; Middle East Economic Digest, London, March 11, 1960, 
Vo], IV, No. 10, p. 112. 

”* Bank lor International Settlements, 1958, July 18, p. 1. 

*** Israel Economist Annual, 1956/57, p. 13. 

**** The Israel Economist, January 1958, p. 3. 

***** Bulletin of International Commercial Information, December 13, 
1960. 
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American ‘aid’ and West-German ‘reparations' have be- 
come levers for the domination of our country by foreign 
capital, for the impoverishing militarisation of Israel in 
the service of the aggressive plans of NATO." 

3. Foreign Private Capital in Israel 

Although American private investments are far small- 
er than the US grants-in-aid and other forms of assistance. 

American private capital holds a monopoly position in 
Israel (owning 60 per cent of the total foreign in- 
vestments). Thus, in the period from 1948 to 1962 Ameri- 
can aid amounted to 2,400 million dollars, while private 
investments totalled only 402 million dollars. 

This is only further evidence of the fact that for the 
USA Israel is, first and foremost, a strategic springboard, 
and only/ after that a sphere for private investment.** 
However, the growth rate of private American investments 
far exceeds the rate of growth of aid through the vari- 
ous channels. Thus, American grants-in-aid increased 
from 140 million dollars in 1948*** to 2,400 million dollars 
in 1962, i.e., 17-fold, while private American investments 
during the same period grew from 2,000,000**** to 400 
million dollars, or 200-fold. American aid is thus the bat- 
tering ram for the penetration of the Israel economy by 
private capital. Moreover, Israel has become one of the 
principal international centres attracting new private in- 
vestment from the USA.***** 

The flow of foreign capital into Israel became organis- 
ed with the institution of the Government-sponsored 
Investment Centre set up in accordance with the Law 
for the Encouragement of Capital Investments of March 
29, 1950. Though a Government agency, the Investment 
Centre was in effect controlled notably by the American 
companies operating in Israel. 

In 1960 the Investment Centre was placed under the 

• Communist Parly of Israel. The 14th Congress, pp. 22, 33. 

See G. S. Nikitina, "Israel and US Imperialism", Sovietskoye 
vostokovedeniye, 1958, No. 5, pp. 71-79. 

*** Israel Economic Statistics, 1953, p. 87. 

**** Survey of Current Business, August 1955, p. 16. 

**••* Israel Digest, January 7, 1955; A. B. Magil, Which Way Israel, 
New York, 1956, p. 10. 


jurisdiction of the New Investment Authority that was in 
effect, established to co-ordinate all direct investments 
from the USA.* 

Within a span of eight years (1954-1962) total foreign 
investments in Israel increased 4.3-fold, while American 
investments showed a more than 8-fold growth. It is in- 
teresting to note that over one-fifth of the foreign invest- 
ments are ostensibly from Latin American countries. Ac- 
tually, a considerable portion of this capital is from the 
USA. The share of private American investments in the 
total capital investments in Israel was: 56 per cent in 1956, 
70 per cent in 1958, 71.5 per cent in 1960 and 60 per cent in 
1962. British capital is finding its foothold in Israel grow- 
ing steadily narrower. Its share of the investments in 1960- 
1962 was only 6 per cent; the share of French capital dur- 
ing these years was 1.8 per cent. 

Lately there has been a growth of the volume of for- 
eign capital investments. 

The heaviest inflow of foreign capital was in 1960- 
1962 on account of the many privileges accorded to for- 
eign investors. For example, the 105,800,000 dollars of 
foreign investments in 1960 were an increase of 173 per 
cent as compared with the preceding year and came to 
over 30 per cent of all the approved investments from 1950 
onwards.** 


Table 20 

Dimensions and Growth of Foreign Investments In Israel’ 




Total for 1950-1952 ** 


1954 

US $. min. 

Projects 

Approved 
capital, 
US $, min. 

% 

Total 

124.7 

1,363 

658.8 

100.0 

thereof (%): 

USA (including a small 
share from Canada) 

39.4— 

563 

385.7 

59.1 

Europe 


539 

127.3 

19.4 

thereof: 

Britain 

France 

11.6 

3.2 

Latin America 

142 

116.2 

17.7 

Other countries 

V. 

119 

29.6 

3.8 


New York Herald Tribune, January 11, 1959. 
" Israel Economic Bulletin, May 1961, p. 7. 
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continued 


1960 

1961 

1962 

Approved 
capital. 
US $. min. 

H 

Approved 
capital. 
US $, min. 

% 

Approved 
capital. 
US min. 

X 

105.8 

100.0 

158.4 

100.0 

173.6 

100.0 

75.8 

71.5 

93.8 

60.0 

103.9 

60.0 

21.2 

20.0 

30.9 

20.0 

27.8 

16.0 

8.0**** 

7.6 

13.0**** 

8.2 

4.7**** 

2.7 

1.8 

1.7 

4.1 

2.0 

2.1 

1.2 

4.3 

4.0 

29.2 

18.5 

39.5 

22.7 

4.5 

4.5 

4.5 

1.5 

2.4 

1.3 


* Sources: Israel Government Yearbook, 5716 (1955), p. 85; 5724 
(1963/64), p. 71; Israel Economic Bulletin, May 1961, p. 7; The Israel 
Economist . November 1963, p. 205. 

** Of the approved projects 85 per cent were put into effect in 
1959-1962. The figures from 1960 onwards include approved investments 
in the enlargement of enterprises. 

Tlie US share was 43.5 per cent in enterprises carrying out in- 
vestment plans. 

Britain together with other countries of the sterling zone. 


The following figures give the balance between for- 
eign and local capital in Israel: 



1950-1965* 
US $, min. 

Share of 
local cap- 
ital, % 

Total investments (approved)** 

1,300.8*** 


thereof: 



local capital (approved) 

355.9**** 

27.3 


* Israel Government Yearbook, 5725 (1964/65), p. 71; 57 26 

(1965/66), p. 65; 5727 (1966/67), p. 63. 

Including approvals for the enlargement of enterprises. 
Including 944,900,000 dollars of foreign capital. 

**** Exchange rate: l£3=US$l. 


Within a 15-year period the share of Israeli capital 
was thus less than one-third of the total of approved in- 


vestments. This is further evidence that foreign capital 
is strengthening its position in Israel. 

The Israeli Government itself clears the way by 
financing private enterprises with the purpose of encour- 
aging private initiative. For instance, the Government 
loans to approved enterprises from 1950 to the end of 
1959 amounted to 47.6 per cent of the total investments, 
i.e., including local capital, and 73.1 per cent of the for- 
eign investments, while in 1963-1965 they amounted to 
55 per cent of the foreign investments.* 

Under the Encouragement of Capital Investment Law 
of March 1950,** foreign investors enjoy many benefits 
and privileges such as exemption from income tax on 
buildings and other property and other taxes, and exemp- 
tion from customs dues in the import of machinery, raw 
materials and so forth. They are allowed to transfer 
capital in the shape of shipments of machinery, equip- 
ment or raw materials. 

They enjoy the right to transfer abroad profits, 
interest or depreciation in foreign currency amounting to 
10 per cent of the investments annually. 

Further privileges and benefits were granted to for- 
eign investors by a number of amendments, approved in 
August 1959, to the Law for the Encouragement of Capital 
Investments of March 29, 1950. 

One of these new privileges was the right freely to 
transfer profits abroad in foreign currency.*** 

In March 1960 foreign investors were exempted from 
income tax on dividends from Israeli shares and bonds 
and received the right to repatriate, at any time, dividends 
and interest at the official rate of exchange.*’** The 
amendments to the Capital Investment Encouragement 
Law made in December 1962 extended from five to ten 
years the period during which foreign investors are 


Computed according to The Jerusalem Post. Economic Annual 
11160, p. 229; Israel Government Yearbook, 5725 (1964/65), p. 71; 57 26 
(1965/66), p. 65. 

” The Israel Economist. May 1950, pp. 134-36. 

*** Israel Government Yearbook, 5720 (1959/60), pp. 164-65; Eco- 
nomic Annual 1960, pp. 308-10. 

The Financial Times, June 3, 1960. 
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exempt from income tax.* Further amendments in July 
1966 gave private entrepreneurs new benefits.** 

The US-Israeli Private Investment Guarantee Agree- 
ment signed in 1952 gives American monopolies further 
guarantees for the maximum enjoyment of all the bene- 
fits and privileges accorded to private investors in 
Israel.*** In 1957 more guarantees given to American in- 
vestors.**** 

The Golden Era of foreign private enterprise in 
Israel was fostered, as we have mentioned above, by the 
sale of state enterprises to overseas monopolies. This 
mainly concerns state-owned industries that are of inter- 
est to foreign investors because they “have already 
established markets and have profitable operations".***** 
In this way industries that are of importance to the nation- 
al economy pass into foreign hands. For instance, as we 
have already noted, shares of the Fertilisers and Chemi- 
cals Ltd., described as the cornerstone of the chemical in- 
dustry planned by Israel, *> were sold to American inves- 
tors. In August 1959 the Eilat-Haifa oil pipeline was 
leased for 49 years to Tri-Continental Pipe Lines Ltd., 
which includes the Bothschild group, PEC, the Miami 
group, the Discount Bank, Ampal, Israel Investors Corpo- 
ration, and others. Shares of Delek, Israel Fuel Corpora- 
tion Ltd., were sold in 1969.**> 

Thus, in order to ensure monopoly capital with profits, 
the Israeli Government betrays the country's vital eco- 
nomic interests. 

«ur: : The following facts may be cited to illustrate how in 

Israel the foreign monopolies are raking in wealth. Delek, 
the petroleum concern, yields dividends of up to 35 per 
cent. The dividends of the American Israeli Paper Mills 
Ltd. reach 12 per cent, while its share capital grows 


Middle East Economic Digest, January 4, 1963. 

” The Jerusalem Post, July 4, 1966. 

*** United Nations Treaty Series, Vol. 181, 1953, pp. 37-43; TIAS, 
2686. 

'*** TIAS, 3892. This agreement was renewed in February 1963, 
TIAS, 5316. 

***** New York Herald Tribune, January 11, 1959. 

•) The Jerusalem Post, December 17, 1958. 

**) Economic Review, July 1959, p. 6; The Jerusalem Post, Novem- 
ber 21, 1969. 
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uninterruptedly. Alliance Tire and Rubber Company, 
which is linked with Dayton Rubber Company of Ohio, 
USA, gets a net profit of 15 per cent.* 

Israel has become "an earthly paradise"** for private, 
particularly foreign, enterprise reaping large profits and 
monopoly superprofits. This is the substance of the 
Israeli Government's "economic policy". To quote the 
Economic Annual, "foreign investors can be sure of find- 
ing in Israel an administration fully conscious of the 
necessity to attract private investments . . . and ready to 
listen attentively to the special wishes and worries of each 
individual investor".*** 

The "process of concentration of capital", "an increas- 
ingly marked tendency towards monopolist agreements, 
towards a bank trust", ““ is plainly in evidence in Israel, 
confirming the process of capitalist development noted by 
Lenin. This is strikingly borne out by the formation of such 
powerful groups as American Israel Corporation (Ampal) 
and Palestine Economic Corporation (PEC), which have 
grown into trusts. The former was set up as early as 1941, 
but became particularly active as soon as the State of 
Israel was proclaimed. In the course of only 1949 it 
doubled its assets from 5 to 10 million dollars, increasing 
them in 1966 to 34,500,000 dollars, i.e., nearly 7-fold. To- 
gether with its branch — Israel Development Corporation — 
Ampal has increased its capital more than 100-fold, bring- 
ing it to the sum of 54,300,000 dollars.***** Ampal has direct 
investments in the oil, chemical, sugar, shipbuilding and 
automobile industries. Through loans it gains the financial 
dependence of various agencies, banks and industrial and 
commercial enterprises in Israel. Through its branch, 
Israel Development Corporation, set up as an agency to 
direct investments in the Israeli economy, Ampal has a 
say in a number of other companies. 

Also a powerful monopoly association, Palestine Eco- 


* Economic Annual 1962/63, pp. 148, 203, 229, 231. 

** Communist Party ot Israel. The 14th Congress, p. 61. 

Economic Annual I960, p. 308. 

**** V. I. Lenin, Collected Works , Vol. 22, p. 216. 

***** Here and above: The Jerusalem Post, May 24, 1966; The Israel 
Economist , April 1950, p. 75; Israel Economic Bulletin, September/Octo- 
ber 1956, p. 121. 
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nomic Corporation, described as the largest American 
private investor* in Israel, was formed in 1926 as an in- 
strument through which American Jews could render ma- 
terial assistance to production enterprises in Palestine.** 
In only the period from 1950 to 1959 its capital increased 
70 per cent.*** PEC assets totalled 19,300,000 dollars in 
1961.**** It has numerous daughter companies, banks and 
agencies, and shares in other companies. Having grown 
to gigantic proportions, PEC has its tentacles in all the 
key branches of Israel's economy. 

PEC is linked with leading financial and industrial 
monopolies in the USA, such as the Wall Street bankers 
Lehman Brothers, Kuhn, Loeb and Company (one of the 
eight largest financial groups in ‘the USA), the Mellon 
group of Pittsburgh, the Cabot Lodge group of Boston, and 
the Hanna group of Cleveland. ***** 

Indeed, Israel's economy is completely in bondage to 
foreign monopoly capital. The people of Israel have had 
and still have to pay dearly for American "aid", West 
German reparations and the country's alliance with in- 
ternational imperialism. 


* Who's Who in Israel, 1955, p. 490. 

** Palestine Economist Annual, 1948, p. 55. 

*** P. Dagan, Op. cit., p. 65; The Jerusalem Post, January 20, 1961. 

Economic Annual 1962/63, p. 146. 

rt *“ Victor Perlo, Op. cit., p. 17. 


Chapter 9 


ZIONISM— A BOURGEOIS 
NATIONALISTIC IDEOLOGY 




At the 14th Congress of the Communist Party of Israel 
it was put on record that “Zionism — in other words , 
Jewish bourgeois nationalism — is the ruling reactionary 
ideology and policy of the official circles of our country, 
and of all educational and cultural institutions".* As a 
bourgeois nationalistic ideology, Zionism activates in- 
ternal reaction in Israel and finds expression in the expan- 
sionist foreign policy of the country's rulers. Through 
Zionist agencies close contact is maintained between 
Israel's ruling elite and influential reactionary elements in 
the USA and other imperialist countries. 

After the establishment of the State of Israel Zionism 
underwent a certain transformation, but it is precisely in 
a situation witnessing the existence of the Israeli state 
that the untenability of Zionism as an idea and practical 
guide, and its reactionary nature become strikingly mani- 
fest. The experience of the State of Israel has shown that 
Zionism has been unable to settle the so-called Jewish 
problem. 

The tenets of Zionism determine Israel's policy, 
which serves the common interests of the country’s rul- 
ing circles, imperialism and international obscurantism. 

In home policy Zionism promotes the interests of the 


• Communist Party of Israel. The 14th Congress, p. 91, 
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capitalists, while in foreign policy it has been transformed 
into an expansionist government programme directed, 
inter alia, against the neighbouring Arab states, inasmuch 
as territorial ambitions logically spring from the Zionist 
doctrine. 

Zionism evolves “theories" justifying interference in 
the affairs of other countries and violations of their sov- 
ereignty, expounds racist ideas and threatens internatio- 
nal peace. It is thereby a threat to the existence of Israel 
herself and is at variance with her national interests. 


1. Zionism's Organisational Forms 
and Reactionary Character 

Let us repeat, Zionism's road from Herzl to Weizmann, 
i.e., to the formation of the State of Israel, has been one 
of reaction, adventurism and deals with imperialism. 

Into what has Zionism been transformed and what and 
whom does its ideology and policy serve today? What 
are its aims in the light of the existence of the State of 
Israel and how, in this connection, does it propose to set- 
tle the "Jewish problem"? 

A new programme was adopted in 1951 at Jerusalem 
by the 23rd World Zionist Congress, which "had to face 
the task of redefining Zionism in the face of new real- 
ities".* The first (Basel) programme of 1897 was discarded. 
The Jerusalem programme formally defined the modern 
concepts of Zionism, and its aims were set down as fol- 
lows: promote the strengthening of the State of Israel; 
gather into the country Jews living in exile; strengthen 
the unity of the Jewish people.** The Zionists have thus 
set themselves the task of supporting the ruling elite in 
Israel and its overseas patrons, the US imperialists. 

The organisational structure of the World Zionist Or- 
ganisation, the forms and methods of its work and, in the 
first place, its attitude to the state agencies in Israel have 
been geared to the attainment of these aims. As in the 
period prior to 1948, the World Zionist Organisation heads 
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* The Jerusalem Post, December 27, 1964. 

•• Norman Bentwich, The Jews in Our Time , p. 154. 


the Zionist movement (i.e., the Zionist n^eiicies ctnd psr- 
ties in the capitalist countries). Under the World Zionist 
Organisation-Jewish Agency (Status) Law of Novem- 
ber 24, 1952,* in Israel the WZO and the Jewish Agency 
are two organisations combined into one: or rather, one 
organisation operating under two signboards: one in Is- 
rael and the other in the Diaspora. In Israel the WZO- 
Jewish Agency engages principally in the colonisation and 
development of the Jewish state; it supervises the settle- 
ment and employment of immigrants from the Diaspora and 
co-ordinates the Zionist and Jewish agencies operating in 
these spheres. Abroad the World Zionist Organisation pur- 
sues the objective of securing the solidarity of Jews of all 
countries in order to ensure mass immigration, and also 
of strengthening the State of Israel. The WZO Executive 
is, at the same time, the Executive of the Jewish Agency 
(with two headquarters: in Jerusalem and in New York) 
and operates in close contact with the Israeli Govern- 
ment. The WZO operates on the basis of "full co-opera- 
tion and co-ordination . . . with the State of Israel and its 
Government, in accordance with the laws of the State" 
(Articles 7 and 8). Moreover, the 1952 law gives the 
Jewish Agency juridical and property rights, while its 
funds and institutions are exempt from taxes and other 
compulsory dues. 

A fairly intricate mechanism has thus been created: 
while seeking to attract the Jews of the Diaspora, the 
WZO is subordinated to Israeli laws; in Israel, on the 
other hand, it functions as a foreign, extra-state agency 
with broad rights and powers (see below: agreement be- 
tween the WZO and the Israeli Government) and has 
many ways of pressuring the Israeli Government. In other 
words, the WZO is a kind of legalised consortium con- 
sisting, on the one hand, of the Israeli ruling nationalists 
and extremists and, on the other, of American Zionist cap- 
italists who direct this organisation from New York. It 
may be described as an octopus with numerous tentacles 
stretching throughout the world, embracing an incalcula- 
ble number of Zionist agencies in all the leading capital- 


ize Jewish Agency lor Israel, Jerusalem, No. 16, September 
I960, pp. 29, 30. 
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ist countries. In the last analysis, Israel's nationalistic rul- 
ing elite, which preaches Zionism, is only "part of the 
New York-based and US-controlled international Zionist 
concern".* 

The WZO's functions and broad rights and powers in 
Israel are recorded in a covenant signed between the Gov- 
ernment of Israel and the WZO Executive in July 1954.“ 
In this covenant it is stated that the Zionist Executive or- 
ganises (in contact with and through Zionist agencies in 
other countries) immigration and the transportation of im- 
migrants and their property to Israel, while in Israel itself 
it co-operates in the settlement and absorption of immi- 
grants. Through its agencies — Keren Kayemet Leyisrael 
and Keren Hayesod — it supervises the acquisition and 
amelioration of land. Moreover, through these agencies it 
acquires financial and material resources for the promo- 
tion of its functions. The Executive participates in the es- 
tablishment and expansion of development enterprises in 
Israel, encourages private capital investments, assists cul- 
tural enterprises and institutions of higher learning, and 
mobilises resources for financing this activity. Lastly, the 
Executive co-ordinates the activities of all Zionist and 
Jewish institutions and organisations functioning in its 
sphere of activity. 

The covenant stipulates that the Executive shall func- 
tion in accordance with Israeli laws. However, it binds the 
Israeli Government to inform the Executive of every draft 
law affecting its functions before the draft is submitted 
to the Knesset. Moreover, under this covenant the Exec- 
utive may transfer its functions or rights to any institu- 
tions at its own discretion with the sole proviso that the 
Government is informed of this. Lastly, the Government 
has to give the Executive all the "permits and facilities", 
including exemption from the payment of taxes, neces- 
sary for its functions. Co-operation between the Govern- 
ment of Israel and the Jewish Agency Executive in the 
spheres covered by the covenant is effected through a co- 
ordinating agency consisting of representatives of the Gov- 

* Y. Ivanov, "Whom Are They Serving? The Real Face of Israel’s 
Ruling Elite”, Izvestia, July 1, 1967. 

*' The Jewish Agency lor Israel, Jerusalem, No. 16, September 
1960, pp. 32-35. 
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ernment and the Executive and headed by the Israeli 
Prime Minister. 

The WZO's functions and activities, formally recorded 
in the covenant, are further evidence that in Israel it is 
a foreign agency with considerable rights and powers, 
and has the possibility of intervening in the country's life 
and dictating its terms. Moreover, as the Jordanian re- 
searcher Sami Hadawi writes, the Status Law and the 1954 
covenant "legally directed the World Zionist Organisation 
to do for the State of Israel, beyond its boundaries, what 
the state neither can nor may do itself'.* 

The WZO- Jewish Agency is precisely the channel 
through which enormous sums of money — so-called dona- 
tions from Zionist and Jewish organisations in the USA 
and other capitalist countries — reach Israel. Moreover, it 
is the channel through which are concluded the most un- 
scrupulous and most provocative deals between the rul- 
ing Zionist elite in Israel, US and British imperialism and- 
international reaction. The "sentimental" postulates of 
Zionist ideology are used with the most consummate hypoc- 
risy to screen those deals from the Jewish masses and 
world opinion. 

Also indicative is the purely organisational aspect of 
the WZO's activities. Under the new charter adopted in 
January 1960, its members may be territorial and regional 
Zionist organisations and also national and international 
Jewish organisations that do not share Zionist ideas but 
acknowledge the 1951 Jerusalem programme. The latter 
join the WZO on terms of "agreed smaller representation" 
and fewer rights than Zionist organisations. Thus, there 
may be Zionists and non-Zionists in the WZO. 

The WZO- Jewish Agency's supreme body is the con- 
gress convened every three years. The 26th congress was 
held in 1964. Representation at that congress was as fol- 
lows: 38 per cent for Israel, 29 per cent for the USA, and 
33 per cent for other countries of the Diaspora. The say in 
the organisation thus remains with the American-Israeli 
Zionist consortium. 


* Sami Hadawi, Bitter Harvest Palestine Between 1914-1967, New 


York, 1967, p. 44. 

*• The Jewish Agency lor Israel, p. 11. 
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The congress elects two bodies: the General Council 
and the Executive (with headquarters, as we have already 
noted, in Israel and in New York, i.e., actually two Execu- 
tives). In the interim between congresses, the Executive 
is the administrative body in Israel and abroad. At pres- 
ent the Executive is represented by the President ol the 
WZO- Jewish Agency, who spends six months in Israel and 
six months in New York, and 28 members,* including 
two Executive Chairmen (one in Israel and the other in 
New York), and one deputy in New York. The General 
Council consists of 102 members with a casting vote and 
a number of members with a consultative voice. It holds 
annual sessions and the Executive is subordinated to it. 

Both in Israel and abroad the Executive functions 
through a number of departments, for instance, immigra- 
tion, immigrant absorption, the study of the Torah, educa- 
tion in the Diaspora, and so on, and has overall admin- 
istrative agencies: treasury, publication, the central Zio- 
nist archives, and others. At its sitting in January 1967, 
the General Council passed a decision on a partial struc- 
tural reorganisation (reduction of the number of depart- 
ments) of the Jewish Agency, which had become a bulky 
bureaucratic apparatus. 

What are the "theoretical foundations" of modern 
Zionism? Present-day political Zionism bases itself on the 
classical postulates of Zionist ideology: the "everlasting" 
nature of anti-Semitism as an inevitable phenomenon in 
all countries and in all historical epochs; the existence 
of a "world-wide" or "united" Jewish "nation", which 
suffers eternally in exile (the Diaspora); and, lastly, the 
postulate that the Jewish problem, i.e., the problem of the 
"dispersal” of the "nation" is global (hence the arch-reac- 
tionary appeal for Jewish "inter-class” solidarity). It will 
be recalled that the Zionist ideologists proposed solving 
the "Jewish problem" through the acquisition of territory, 
i.e., the creation of an independent state. The present-day 
Zionists likewise declare that the "Jewish problem" can 
only be solved by "uniting the exiles", by getting the Jews 


• Israel Government Yearbook, 5727 (1966/67), p. 272. Some of 
them are members of the Executive in Israel, and others are members 
of the Executive in New York. 
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to leave the Diaspora and abolishing the latter through 

the acquisition of territory. 

However, the idea of gathering the Jews round Zion, 
which, it would seem, must find its highest embodiment 
in the creation of the Jewish state, is in fact rejected 
by the majority of those to whom it is directed. Thus, ac- 
cording to the modern Zionists, the Jews living outside 
Israel, in the Diaspora, should not only aspire to immi- 
grate to the "motherland” but break down the obstacles to 
this immigration. The main thing is to be convinced that 
this is the sole road to "salvation", that this is the end 
and inevitable goal of Jews. But facts show that the Jews 
"living in exile", at least the majority of them, turn a deaf 
ear to the appeal for their return to the "land of forefath- 
ers", having not the least desire to regard Israel as their 
"motherland". 

Another basic postulate of Zionism is that of a "world- 
wide" or "united" Jewish "nation". This lays bare the re- 
actionary and dangerous aspect of the philosophy of both 
classical and modern Zionism. In this respect, the latter 
introduces nothing new, only striving to adapt classical 
postulates to present-day reality. Absolutisation of the 
"unity of the Jewish nation" and its isolation lead to the 
assertion that “the Jews are a chosen people", that "the 
Jews are a superior race" and so forth. Let us examine, 
briefly at least, the gnosiological roots of these claims of 
present-day Zionism to "exclusiveness". They go back 
to the religious Zionism of the Middle Ages. An idea is 
given by the philosophical system evolved in the Middle 
Ages by the celebrated Judah ha-Levi in the work Se/er 
ha-Kusari. 

To back up the thesis about the “children of Israel 
being a chosen race, Judah ha-Levi argues: The dis- 

persal of the people of Israel was a divine act to bring to 
the peoples of the world the spirit bestowed upon them. 
And further: ". . . the human race, prepared by Christian- 
ity and Islam, will one day recognise the Jewish P e °P le 
as the bearer of divine light." Judah ha-Levi crowned his 
arguments with the conclusion that a "special divinity 


* G. Gretz, A History ol the Jews, Russ, ed., St. Petersburg, 1902, 
pp. 142-43. 
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attaches to the Jewish people and the land of Canaan; 
they are holy vessels with a sacred content".* 

Let us compare this with the utterances of present-day 
Zionist bourgeois philosophers: "A heritage has been 
handed down, for generations, from parent to child: ‘You 

are different— you are a Jew.' Inasmuch as Israel is 

called on to unite the human race with the race of God 
into a single whole it is still exceptional in the family of 
peoples."*** In Religion in Israel Today Joseph Badi builds 
up a "theoretical foundation" for the postulate about the 
"exclusiveness of the Jewish people", stressing that ac- 
cording to "the normative Biblical-Rabbinic view, Israel 
is not a 'natural' nation; indeed it is not a nation at all 
like the ‘nations of the world'. It is a supernatural com- 
munity."**** In fact, the reactionary theories of Judaism 
and Zionism are the source from which the Israeli leaders 
draw their "arguments" to reinforce Israel's prestige as 
the alleged successor to the ancient Biblical Hebrew king- 
doms "in the land of Canaan”. In the long run this is the 
basis for their undisguised ideological screen for expan- 
sionist claims with the object of restoring (!) the Hebrew 
kingdoms in their original frontiers. Consequently, Juda- 
ism and Zionism have a common basis. 

This brings us to the question of the assimilation of 
the Jews. The very fact of assimilation is hotly denied by 
present-day Zionist sociologists, who use arguments about 
"Jewish exclusiveness" to "prove" that Jews cannot be 
assimilated. For example, Zvi Rudy writes that the 
"Jewish people have fallen exceedingly low" as a result 
of assimilation and other factors. And only their "nation- 
al instinct", he says, prevented the total assimilation of 
the Jews, while their "intense individuality" was strong 
enough to preserve their integrity as such in many in- 
stances of assimilation.***** "Arguments" of this kind are 
refuted by reality, and the Zionist ideologists are sounding 


* G. Grets, Op. cit., pp. 142-43 (my italics — G. N.). 

'* Alfred M. Lilienthal, What Price Israel, Chicago, 1953, p. 180. 

*** Walter Sellable, Brerwpunkt Paltistina, Wuppertal, 1957, p. 78. 

**** Joseph Badi, Op. dt., p. 14. For Judaism see F. Mayatsky, Juda- 
ism, Its Substance and Origin, Russ, ed., Kishinev, 1958. 

..... 2vi Rudy, Soziologie des judischen Volkes, Rowohlt, 1965, 
pp. 114, 154. 
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the alarm by declaring that assimilation threatens the 
existence of the Jewish people. 

In 1903 Lenin wrote: "Absolutely untenable scientifi- 
cally, the idea that the Jews form a separate nation is reac- 
tionary politically. Irrefutable practical proof of that is 
furnished by generally known facts of recent history and 
of present-day political realities. All over Europe, the 
decline of medievalism and the development of political 
liberty went hand in hand with the political emancipation 
of the Jews, their abandonment of Yiddish for the lan- 
guage of the people among whom they lived, and, in gen- 
eral, their undeniable progressive assimilation with the 

surrounding population Can we possibly attribute to 

chance the fact that it is the reactionary forces all over 
Europe, and especially in Russia, who oppose the assimila- 
tion of the Jews and try to perpetuate their isolation? 

"That is precisely what the Jewish problem amounts to: 
assimilation or isolation? and the idea of a Jewish ‘nation- 
ality’ is definitely reactionary not only when expounded 
by its consistent advocates (the Zionists), but likewise on 
the lips of those who try to combine it with the ideas of 
Social-Democracy (the Bundists). The idea of a Jewish na- 
tionality runs counter to the interests of the Jewish pro- 
letariat, for it fosters among them, directly or indirectly, a 
spirit hostile to assimilation, the spirit of the ‘ghetto'."* 

He indicated the only possible road for the genuine 
freedom of nations, a road that can bring freedom to the 
Jewish masses as well. 

"Only by uniting the workers of all nations into one 
association," he said, “can the working class become a 
force, offer resistance to capitalism, and achieve a serious 
improvement in its living conditions."** 


2. In the Service of Reaction 

Let us examine how the Zionist “concepts" are used 
' in practice, what objectives they pursue and whose in- 
terests they serve. 


* V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 7, pp. 100-01. 
'* Ibid., Vol. 19, p. 308. 
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According to the Zionist leaders the State of Israel 
came into being through the fulfilment of Zionism's polit- 
ical programme. This is belied by the facts. The UN de- 
cision of November 29, 1947 on the partition of Palestine 
and the formation of a Jewish state was passed indepen- 
dently of the Zionist movement. It was the result of the 
national liberation struggle of the peoples of Palestine 
(Jews and Arabs), the result of the support this struggle 
received from progressive forces throughout the world. 
A large role was also played by the contradictions 
between the imperialist powers (chiefly between Britain 
and the USA). 

Nevertheless, the leaders of Zionism proclaimed that 
Israel was their creation, that it embodied the highest 
aims of Zionism. Hiding behind and using the State of Is- 
rael, they have turned it into the centre of their activities 
and on that basis "legalise" the Zionist movement itself 
and its aims. 

While the 23rd Zionist Congress, convened after the 
formation of the State of Israel, was still concerned with 
programme and organisational tasks in the light of the 
"new historical conditions", at the next congress, the 24th, 
held in 1956, the main question was the “vital need” to 
strengthen the Zionist movement in the immediate future,* 
and in 1959, on the eve of the 25th Congress, the "crisis 
in the movement" was seriously discussed. To surmount 
this crisis it was decided to enlarge the World Zionist Or- 
ganisation by co-opting non-Zionist Jewish organisations 
on a federal basis, in connection with which The Jerusa- 
lem Post noted that this plan "would dilute its [the Zionist 
movement’s — G.N.] ideological content".** In accordance 
with this decision the WZO drew up a plan for collective 
membership or the inclusion in the movement of entire 
organised Jewish communities in the Diaspora. It was re- 
commended that the 27th Zionist Congress should approve 
the plan of setting up in countries where they do not 
exist national Zionist federations that would embrace all 
Zionist parties, and should also allow individual outstand- 
ing personalities, including non-Zionists, to become mem- 


* "Congress and Reality”, The Israel Economist, May 1956, p. 91. 

* The Jerusalem Post, June 2 and 5, 1959. 
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bers of the WZO. In this artificial way the Zionist leaders 
seek to enlarge the movement and make it "international". 

They regard Jewish immigration into Israel as a "prob- 
lem of paramount importance". However, already at the 
25th Zionist Congress in 1960 Nahum Goldmann, former 
president of the WZO, had to note the "increasing disen- 
chantment with the Zionist movement" among Jewish 
young people in Israel and abroad, and that many of those 
whom it affected directly "feel that the Zionist mission 
was fulfilled when the State of Israel was established 
twelve years ago".* Nevertheless the Zionist leaders insist 
that it is the "duty" of the Jews of the Diaspora to immi- 
grate to Israel. David Ben Gurion, for example, declared 
that "Jews who lived [and still live— G. N.] outside Israel 
were godless and violated the precepts of Judaism every 
day they remained away from the country". For every 
Jew there must be the "inner conviction that Zionism has 
only- one meaning today: to Zion".** 

One coukl write off the Zionist demand for compulso- 
ry immigration as nothing more than a piece of rhetoric 
because one cannot seriously accept the statement that 
Israel is prepared to accommodate the "dispersed", the 
nearly 14 million Jews in the world. Actually, however, 
the leaders of Israel and international Zionism urge not 
"any kind of immigration, but an immigration of young, 
pioneering, cultured and productive elements who can, 
together with the veteran settlers, help the country . 
This, properly speaking, is the basic practical aim of 
modern Zionism. 

Further, to achieve the programme demand of helping 
to develop and strengthen Israel, the Zionist leaders have 
put forward the slogan: "Face to the countries of disper- 
sal", which reveals the thoroughly reactionary nature of 
Zionist policy. The slogan "Face to the Diaspora signi- 
fies a broad campaign for the indoctrination of the Jews 
of the Diaspora in order to turn Israel into a covenant of 
the people, into a kind of octopus with arms stretching 
into all the countries of the world for during the two 


* The New York Times, December 28, 1960. 
** Ibid., December 29, 1960. 

’** Ibid., January 8, 1961. 
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thousand years of "dispersal" the Jews have become res- 
idents of many countries. In this connection a statement 
made by Ben Gurion merits attention. He said that Israel 
had to be the centre of world Jewry, its light and pride, 
arguing that the Biblical precept of the- prophet Isaiah 
about the universal destiny of Israel had been fulfilled, 
and that Israel was now "the mainspring of Jewish soli- 
darity and unity around the world". Now it was a ques- 
tion of carrying out the second Biblical precept, accord- 
ing to which Israel would be "a light unto the nations".* 
Actually, this is Zionism's ideological offensive against 
the 12 million Jews living outside Israel. The efforts 
(backed by huge financial means) of the Zionists are di- 
rected towards inducing Jews throughout the world to 
divorce themselves artificially from the environment in 
their countries of residence and form a mighty rear of 
Israeli and international Zionism, with Israel as their sole 
centre of devotion and Tel Aviv and New York as their 
two centres of subordination. It is planned to launch this 
offensive with a "new attack" on the state of mind of the 
Jews "in exile" and thereby inaugurate a new chapter 
of closer co-operation between the Diaspora and Israel 
and, consequently, imbue the Zionist movement with new 
faith in its historical raison d'etre.** Thus, the principal 
practical tasks of modern Zionism are: the utmost streng- 
thening of the State of Israel, more immigration by Jewish 
youth, and ideological pressure on the Jews in the Dias- 
pora. 

It is planned to attain the latter aim, i.e., cultivate 
"spiritual bonds" with Israel among the Jews in the Dias- 
pora, through the promotion of Hebrew education among 
the Jewish young generation in different countries under 
a programme requiring the study of the Hebrew lan- 
guage, Jewish history and the Bible in the original. This 
task itself is formulated as an "obligation" of every Jew 
"to his people" to give his children a Hebrew education, 
and unless he does this he will have not fulfilled his "real 
mission".*** Naturally, Zionist educational activity has a 


* The Jerusalem Post, January 1, 1965. 

** Ibid., December 31, 1964; January 8, 1965. 
*•* Ibid., January 1, 1965. 
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clear-cut political orientation: all Zionist educational in- 
stitutions are under the direction of the Jewish Agency. 

In March 1964 the Israeli Government and the World 
Zionist Organisation issued a joint statement, which read 
in part: "On behalf of the Government of Israel the Prime 
Minister expressed his agreement . . . that the effort aim- 
ing at the enhancement of the Zionist spirit in Jewish life 
is a matter of joint concern for the State of Israel and the 
World Zionist Organisation. Consequently, the Govern- 
ment gave expression to its vital interest in the Zionist 
Executive’s plan of action in the Diaspora and its readi- 
ness to lend full assistance in its realisation.* By officially 
declaring itself a party in the Zionist movement the Is- 
raeli Government has assumed responsibility for the 
activity of the Zionists and the Zionist organisations 
abroad with all the ensuing consequences. 

At the same time, the integration of Zionism with the 
State of Israel is leading to far-reaching consequences, 
above all, for the State of Israel itself. Thus, the claim that 
Israel is "unlike any other state" on account of its special 
"international” mission and that, therefore, the concept 
of independence and sovereignty in its conventional sense 
cannot be applied to it only hinders the establishment of 
good-neighbourly relations with other countries. At a sit- 
ting of the Zionist General Council in January 1967 the 
Israeli Foreign Minister Abba Eban, for instance, declared 
that Israel would never become a "great society" if it did 
not "pursue, great enterprises outside itself". Israel, he 
said, had to be recognised internationally not as just 
another Mediterranean state but as "the focus of a uni- 
versal Jewish responsibility and pride". Therefore, Eban 
argued, the millions of Jews throughout the world had to 
regard Israel’s safety and honour as a cause worthy of 
every effort and sacrifice on their part.** Consequently, all 
members of the "world-wide Jewish nation" dispersed in 
different countries are "potential citizens of Israel"*** and 
have obligations to that country. These claims that the 


* The Jerusalem Post, December 25, 1964. 

** Ibid., January 12, 1967. 

*** In a leading article (see the issue for January 8, 1967) The Jeru- 
salem Post called Israel "the potential if not the actual absorption centre 
of all the Jews of the Diaspora". 
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Jews of the Diaspora have a dual loyalty (i.e., to Israel 
and to the country of residence) amount to interference 
in the affairs of other countries. Moreover, on the pretext 
of resolving problems common to all Jews the Israeli 
Government claims the right to send special emissaries 
to other countries to maintain contact with the Jewish 
citizens (this function is now officially exercised by Israe- 
li diplomatic representatives abroad). They hold that this 
is a legitimate mission, although actually its purport, as 
we have already emphasised, is to create a Zionist fifth 
column in other countries. 

The Zionist leaders have now gone even farther than 
that: they are calling for joint action (in the form of active 
support) with the Government of Israel in the foreign 
policy sphere. For example, they have declared the for- 
mation of "Israel's security front" against the alleged 
threat of attack from the Arab countries as a matter "of 
direct concern to world Jewry and to the Zionist move- 
ment".* As conceived by the Zionists, this front must 
emerge and operate on the pattern of the American 
Peace Corps. In other words they have in mind those who 
have been deceived by Zionist propaganda and may be 
used at any time even for direct support of the adven- 
turist policies of the Israeli ruling clique and its backers, 
the neocolonialists. Naturally, the Arab countries have 
every reason to regard Zionism as a paramount threat, 
and this was confirmed by the aggression unleashed by 
Israel in June 1967. 

These practices by Zionism with the connivance of the 
Israeli Government only widen the gap between the Arab 
countries and Israel. Expansionist ambitions are the only 
element behind the absurd demand that all or most of the 
Jews should make the small territory of Israel their home. 
The proclamation that immigration is "a matter of life and 
death" to Israel has only one real meaning, and it is that 
without immigration there would be no basis for the 
existence of the Zionist movement generally, while, in its 
turn, immigration is used to justify expansionist aims. 

Further, it should be noted that in relation to the State 
of Israel the World Zionist Organisation and, in particu- 


* The Jerusalem Post, January 3, 5, 1965. 
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lar, its Executive in New York are a kind of Sanhedrin* 
that dictates its terms, demands subordination and so 
forth. 

Lastly, another aspect of the present-day Zionist move- 
ment which gives rise to concern is, as we have already 
pointed out, that a joint political platform of Zionism and 
Judaism is taking shape more and more obviously on a 
common ideological foundation. The Zionist leaders, Na- 
hum Goldmann among them, speak of "the importance of 
religion as a binding factor in Jewish life",** while the 
newspaper Shearim, organ of clerical circles in Israel, 
quite seriously noted that the spiritual awakening of the 
Jews on the basis of the "eternal strength of Judaism"*** 
was the best way to attract immigrants. The situation, as 
Norman Bentwich writes, is that "Zionism is today equat- 
ed by many of its adherents . . . with Judaism, and has 
the form of a national religion".**’* Militant Zionism is thus 
drawing closer and dovetailing with Judaism, which it 
uses as a screen, an ideological foundation and justifica- 
tion, and openly turns religion into politics. 

In this context one cannot help but agree with those 
who say that the policies and practices of Zionism as an 
ideology should be separated from the state.***** This is un- 
derscored by the newspaper L'Humanite, which wrote that 
Israel was now Judaic and Zionist and as such it "has 
become an expansionist state". The newspaper makes the 
point that as a Zionist state Israel can only speak on be- 
half of Israelis.** Placed in the service of the Israeli rul- 
ing elite's political strategy, Zionism only complicates the 
situation for the State of Israel with which it is artificial- 
ly linked, and runs counter to the country's national in- 
terests, especially the interests of the Israeli proletariat 
and all other working people, and is a threat to interna- 
tional peace and security. 

* Supreme council of the Jews in ancient Judae before the fall of 
Jerusalem. It was not only the highest religious body but had jurisdic- 
tion over the making of policy and over the civil courts. 

** The Jerusalem Post, January 1, 1965. 

*** Ibid., January 8, 1967. 

- **** Norman Bentwich. Op. cit., p. 140. 

***** This viewpoint is expounded by Y. Ivanov in the article "Zionism 
Without Make-Up", Za rubezhom, No. 32, August 4-10, 1967, p. 22. 

*) L'Humanite, April 24, 1967. 
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The example of the Jewish State of Israel, which is de- 
veloping along capitalist lines, strikingly shows that in it 
the Jewish working masses are not free of exploitation 
and bondage, while the hypocritical ideology of Zionism 
only diverts them from the class struggle aimed at really 
improving their condition, removing the Israeli bourgeoi- 
sie from power and establishing the power of the work- 
ing people of Israel. 


Zionism provides the Israeli leaders with the camou- 
flage for all sorts of deals with the American monopolists, 
the neocolonialists and international reaction. The bour- 
geois writer Elmer Berger says that a complex dubious 
"national mechanism"* operates in capitalist countries, 
particularly the USA, to compel Jews to fulfil "national 
obligations" to Israel. Playing on Jewish feeling, the 
World Zionist Organisation accumulates enormous funds, 
which it spends to further the expansionist line of the 
Israeli rulers, the aggressive imperialist aims of the USA 
in alliance with Israel, and the indoctrination of the Jew- 
ish working people in Zionist philosophy, which is 
adapted to "mobilise Jews to serve the political interest 
of the State of Israel"** and its overseas backers. 

Zionism is used by racists and reactionaries as a "foun- 
dation" for stirring up anti-Semitism. On the other hand, 
the "theoretical postulates" of Zionism about "Jewish self- 
isolation" are very easily adapted for hostile propaganda 
and activity against the Soviet Union and other socialist 
countries, where citizens of Jewish origin enjoy equal 
rights in all spheres of life. The Zionist leaders interfere 
in the internal affairs of the Soviet Union by making an 
issue out of a non-existent Jewish problem; they aim to 
isolate and wrest citizens of Jewish origin from socialist 
reality by offering them the "charms" of capitalism. 

The Zionist appeal for "bringing the dispersed to- 
gether" logically turns into an expansionist political line 
aimed at the neighbouring Arab states. Moreover, as 
Qassim Hassan underlines, this “racialism inherent in 

* Elmer Berger, Judaism or Jewish Nationalism. The Alternative 
to Zionism , New York, 1957, p. 38. 

*• Ibid., p. 158. 
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Zionism was destined in the event of initial success to 
acquire an aggressive or fascist character".* The attitude 
of the Arab countries towards Israel has been formulated 
as follows: "Those who oppose Zionism do not oppose 
Judaism or the Jewish people as members of an ancient 
race and believers in a time-honoured faith. They oppose 
an ideology, a political philosophy, a nationalistic move- 
ment."** 

It must be stated emphatically that criticism of Zionism 
and statements against Zionism, which is a reactionary 
ideology and the expansionist policy of the Israeli ruling 
elite and international Zionist circles, have nothing in 
common with anti-Semitism, as the Zionists maintain. 

Present-day Zionism remains the nationalistic ideology 
of the big Jewish bourgeoisie both in Israel and the USA. 
Its purpose is to divert the Israeli working people from 
the struggle for their rights, against oppression and ex- 
ploitation, to prevent the Jewish masses in other capital- 
ist countries from acting jointly with the proletariat 
against capitalism. 

By justifying and practising interference in the inter- 
nal affairs of other states, present-day Zionism is a major 
threat to peace and international security. It openly serves 
imperialism and aids the neocolonialist plans directed 
against the liberation movement and against the forces of 
progress throughout the world. 

Zionist ideology fundamentally contravenes the teach- 
ing of Marxism-Leninism and is a hindrance to progress. 
The Communists of Israel expose Zionism as an instru- 
ment of the Jewish big bourgeoisie, as a "Jewish branch 
of imperialism",*** as an ideology hostile to the Soviet 
Union and the socialist community, as a weapon of im- 
perialism and reaction threatening the national liberation 
movement of the Arab countries. It does not and cannot 
solve the Jewish problem, whose solution, as the classics 
of Marxism-Leninism pointed out, lies in the joint class 
struggle of all working people, including Jews, against 
oppression and exploitation of all kind. 


* Qassim Hassan, Zionism As It Stands, New Delhi, 1956, p. 19. 
Tension, Terror and Blood in the Holy Land, p. 60. 

M * Communist Party oi Israel. The 14th Congress, p. 109. 
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ISRAEL'S AGGRESSION AGAINST THE ARAB 

STATES IN JUNE 1967 
FIRST STAGE OF THE STRUGGLE IN THE UN 
FOR POLITICAL SETTLEMENT 
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The aggression launched by the Israeli ruling circles 
against the Arab states on June 5, 1967 was the logical 

DanSS 0 ? of Israel ’ s increasingly more pronounced ex- 
psnsionist foreign policy and the direct consequence of 

ilm dep 5 ndence on imperialism, mainly US imperial- 
K* the course of the preceding six months the Israeli 
leaders had considered the aggression as a foregone con- 

were°nnf hOU > h th ? y CarefuIly concealed their plans and 
chnnJ ih Wait t in 2 for a favourable situation in which to 
choose the suitable moment. While the direct prepara- 

nrovni°p r ^§ ress ‘ on were under way, Israel continued to 
provolce border conflicts with the Arab countries on a 
growmg scale. Actually, these conflicts were planned 
Israel mirl y pre Pf rad bl g operations during which the 
Jfm 0 T^ A ltary Ca ed for broader action. At the same 
time, Tel Aviv was in constant consultation with the gov- 
ernments of the USA, Britain and the FRG. 

A closer study of some developments of the period 
prior to June 5, which were the milestones of the 
line pursued by Tel Aviv, will show the extent of Israel's 
preparations for aggression. It may be considered that this 
period was started with the armed attack on the Jorda- 
nian village of As Samu on November 13, 1966, although 
this operation was only the continuation of the events of 
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July 14, 1966 (Israel's "reprisals" against Syria) Tel Aviv's 
real aims were even more strikingly revealed by the 
scale of the second (after the operation of July 19661 at 
tack on the village of As Samu in Jordan ordered by the 
Israeli leaders allegedly in reprisal for terrorist acts from 
across the Jordanian frontier. According to the inquiry 
conducted by United Nations observers, 80 Patton tanks 
more than 80 lorries, 12 Mirage aircraft and two infant™ 
units took part in the "raid of November 13". This large 
force was used against As Samu and two neighbouring 
villages and a police station. In the village of As Samu 
the Israelis destroyed 125 houses, a clinic, schools and a 
shop, damaged the mosque and killed 18 and wounded 44 
Jordanians, including civilians. This, to use the words of 
the Israeli newspaper Hayom, was how Israel defended 
her sovereignty, 'in reliance on her military strength".* 
Actually this raid was one of a series of tests in prepara- 
tion for large-scale aggression. According to The Jerusa - 
lem Post the raid was called off at 09.45 hours, after the 
UN observers, to whom Jordan had appealed, had de- 
manded a cease-fire.** The Security Council censured Is- 
rael for this action (resolution submitted by Mali and Ni- 
geria), which it called a carefully planned "large-scale 
military action in violation of the United Nations Charter". 
Even the USA and Britain had to declare that the raid 
was inexcusable. 

Approximately until mid-February 1967 the Israeli 
leaders had to rest content with, as they themselves put it, 
a position of certain "restraint", which was, in particu- 
ar, a result of the Security Council's condemnation of the 
As Samu raid. Therefore, in the continuous succession, es- 
pecially from the close of December 1966 onwards, of 
iiontier incidents, this time with Syria, mainly in the de- 
militarised zones north and southeast of Lake Tiberias, the 
sraeli troops confined themselves to "machine-gun duels" 
and also the use of tanks and artillery (for example the 
two-hour battles on January 9 and 11 in the Ter Katsor 
sector and in the vicinity of Lake Hule). There was fight- 


Jerusalem Post, November 1, 1966. 

Th« r ° r f ac * s about the Israeli raid on the village of As Samu see 
ne Jerusalem Post, November 14, 16-17, 20, 25, 1966. 
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ing along the "machine-gun duel" pattern in the fron- 
tier incidents with Lebanon and Jordan in February 1967. 

In order to camouflage their plans the Tel Aviv rulers 
had to agree to a meeting, on UN initiative, of the Is- 
raeli-Syrian armistice commission,* which through Israeli 
obstruction had not met since 1951. However, the Israeli 
rulers clung to their tactics of limiting its work to an 
inquiry into the armed incidents in the three demilitarised 
zones along the Syrian frontier, and ignored the need to 
settle the problem as such, i.e., to reaffirm the sovereign 
rights of the neighbouring state to the corresponding ter- 
ritory. Therefore, again as a result of obstruction by Is- 
rael, the work of the commission did not go further than 
three sittings (January 25 and 27, and February 2), but 
even these sittings were a model of straining nerves. 

By confining the inquiry to the border incidents in iso- 
lation from the entire problem of Arab-Israeli disagree- 
ments and, besides, artificially fanning them, the Israeli 
leaders obtained the possibility of giving the impression 
that they were in a "state of defence". 

Unquestionably, the "restraint" of the Israeli leaders 
after the As Samu raid was very relative. Evidence of the 
riot of passions in Tel Aviv during this period was the 
spate of statements by Premier Eshkol. On January 11, 
1967 he told the press that Israel "will reply to force with 
force, but the time, the place and the weapons will be of 
our own choosing".** 

On January 15 he informed the Government of the 
measures that had been taken by the army command to 
increase preparedness allegedly in connection with con- 
tinuing Syrian aggression on the northern frontier. On 
January 17 he told the Knesset that if the Syrian "aggres- 
sive acts continued, Israel would react in accordance with 
the situation", although in the next breath he said that 
the UN had not acknowledged any "chain of malicious 
and irresponsible Syrian provocations".*** 

The debates in the Knesset at the close of January 
1967 lifted the curtain on some of the reasons for the 

* Commissions of this sort were set up in 1949 following the sign- 
ing of armistice agreements with Syria, Egypt and Jordan. 

** The Jerusalem Post , January 12, 1967. 

*** Ibid., January 16, 18, 1967. 
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“nassiveness" of the Israeli leaders. For instance, as The 
Jerusalem Post reported, the ruling circles had split into 
two distinct camps following Eshkol's statement on the 
situation on the frontier with Syria: on the one hand, the 
parties of the ruling coalition (chiefly Mapam and partial- 
ly Achdut Ha'avoda) insisted on using all the means avail- 
able to diplomacy; on the other, the bourgeois extremist 
Gahal bloc (the General Zionist Party and Herut) to- 
gether with the militarists of the Rafi Party urged for im- 
mediate military action against Syria.* The Mapai^ Party 
and the Government adopted a stand between the activ- 
ists" and the "moderates", with the result that their plat- 
form was approved by 54 votes to 21. 

During this period the ruling coalition was thus unable 
to quash the resistance of its "Left" wing-the Mapam 
Party and the situation was, therefore, assessed as one in 
which the people were not sufficiently prepared to take a 
"correct" view of decisive action. The Economist, for in- 
stance, wrote that public opinion was "beginning to play 
an unusually forceful part in influencing Government 
policy on border retaliation".** There was another reason 
for the "restraint" of the Tel Aviv authorities. It was given 
by The Jerusalem Post: "The US has again advised Israel 
not to react to Syrian aggression. ... It s fortunately 
clear that the US is also only concerned to help prevent 
a major conflict into which outside powers might be 
drawn."*** The USA, naturally, had to take into f 0 , 

the political repercussions of the As Samu - 

likewise needed a suitable pretext or challenge from such 
"disloyal” countries as Syria and Egypt to make a p y 

“TiTXnis "decisive action" began to . e-rge 
more and more forcefully by about md-Febnrary. The 
beginning for this was laid by the Knesset sitting 
ruary 14 devoted to a discussion of the work of the 
lsraeli-Syrian armistice commission. Fol j gi 

Eban made it plain in the Knesset tha nositions 

policy was founded on an aspiration to ac P 


* The Jerusalem Post, January 25, 1967. 

" The Economist, January 28, 1967, P- 31b. 
*•* The Jerusalem Post, January 15, 1967. 
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Bnlain '-UsUy. on April 5 Eban old the Kne^uhaiS 
Syrian Government "could not be mo”' rnS e . h 
beheved it could attack Israeli "with imnuX" !L h 

as ?nVo ^ re 2 arded the "Tiberias operation" 

borders °m« fte^?^^'' On 

MS SSt sa?SS s 

o5fste8foMhei 7 °a,S^^ territor y y ™" 

"the bombing pla„2 operate?' 28 wr0,e ' 
withr..,f s operated 28 consecutive minutes 

without encountering any resistance".**** Israeli aircraft 
masci ly A n s r „ U s, ed ‘ nt ,° Syrian air spa « hut bombed Da 

whSut i, . !, n °‘. e , 'HO* * f lruck hy The Jerusalem Post 

siicceededT^convincing^th^^yd^s^^hat'thu^hiTin 11 ^ 

regime" — “fhf the pr ““8 e and even survival of thel! 

political aim^n? fh words . abundantly illustrated the 
political aims of the Israeli aggression. 

with ^ was an arme d reconnaissance 

a rehea f rsL P fnr « m r ^ military and Political tasks. It was 
renearsal for a fully prepared aggression. 


L h . e a Jerusa,e ™ Post, February 15, 1967. 
Ibid., March 6, 1967. 

* # * Ibid., April 6, 1967. 

“ M Ibid., April 9, 1967. 
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The third stage of the preparations covered the period 
from approximately mid-April to June 5. 

The developments until May 15 made it plain that the 
external forbearance of the Israeli ruling circles was only 
a temporary tactical move: they continued making belli- 
cose statements. At this stage they had to take the So- 
viet warning into consideration. In its statement of April 
26 the Soviet Foreign Ministry had put it on record that 
"Israel is playing a hazardous game with fire" in a region 
in direct proximity of the Soviet frontier and that the de- 
clarations of Israel's leaders had reaffirmed that they were 
out "to resolve the Israel-Arab conflict from positions of 
strength, by military means". In this statement it was un- 
derlined that the slippery policy Israel had been pursuing 
towards its neighbours for a number of years was fraught 
with danger, the responsibility for which would devolve 
entirely on the Israeli Government. The Soviet Govern- 
ment, the statement said, expected the Government of 
Israel to weigh the situation carefully and give up follow- 
ing in the wake" of circles that had displayed political 
blindness and were prepared to turn their country into a 
toy in the hands of hostile external elements, thereby 
"endangering the vital interests of the people and their 
country's destiny".* The Israeli Government, however, paid 
no heed to the voice of reason and continued fanning 
tension, doggedly pursuing its aims. By that time, evident- 
ly, agreement had been reached with the USA on specific 
issues in the event of war. An indication of this is the 
revealing statement made by Prime Minister Levi Eshkol 
in an interview published in the US News & World 
Report. He said that if Israel "were attacked in force by 
its neighbours", it would expect help from the USA and 
Britain. “We get these promises," he said, “when we ask 
the US for arms and are told: ‘Don't spend your money. 
We are here. The Sixth Fleet is here.' "** He revealed that 
Israel expected to receive American Skyhawk fighter 
aircraft and that the number of these planes was “a mili- 
tary secret".*** 


* Pravda. April 27, 1967. 

The Jerusalem Post, April 12, 1967. 
•** Ibid. 
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This interview, according to the Western press, was 
given by Eshkol before April 7, but it was published later 
and had the significance of an action programme. That 
the USA had adopted a definite stand was shown also by 
a statement by US Defence Secretary Robert McNamara 
in which he said it was necessary to use "some 
means" to offset "the communist move" in the Middle 
East.* 

A provocative challenge by Israel was the military 
parade in Jerusalem on May 15 in violation of the UN 
decision on that city's international status, and also of the 
armistice agreement with Jordan banning military demon- 
strations, particularly with the participation of heavy 
weapons. This parade, the preparations for which had been 
in progress for four months, was held even against the 
advice of the USA and Britain, which did not find it pos- 
sible to send representatives to attend it (the ambassadors 
of the great powers were not present). UN Secretary Gen- 
eral U Thant declared that these actions of the Israeli 
Government were heightening tension in the Middle East. 
The insolence of the new "challenge of May 15" was 
shown also by the statement of the Minister Without Port- 
folio Yisrael Galili that the significance of the parade in 
Jerusalem would be judged "not by the number of am- 
bassadors present but by our attitude towards the De- 
fence Forces and the Capital” (which must be interpreted 
as a demonstration of strength and a claim to the posses- 
sion of Jerusalem). In the same blustering vein Eban de- 
scribed as "a storm in a teacup" the decision of the ambas- 
sadors not to attend the parade and the stand taken on 
this question by U Thant. As Eshkol put it, the military 
parade "would take the covers off completely new kinds 
of . . . weapons".** The parade evoked a storm of indigna- 
tion in the Arab countries, which sent a protest to the UN 
as early as May 10. 

Eshkol 's "Address to the Nation" of May 15 bristled 
with threats of "open combat" against the Arab countries 
"at a place, time and by a method of our own choosing". 
In the "Independence Message to Diaspora Jewry" he 
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said it was necessary "to make the bonds between Israel 
and the Diaspora stronger and closer". 

In mid-May the Tel Aviv authorities launched con- 
crete steps in the direction of aggression: earlier, on 
May 9 the Knesset had formally empowered the Govern- 
ment to begin hostilities against Syria. Israeli troops were 
massed on the Syrian frontier; from 11 to 13 brigades 
were transferred to this area. The attack was set for 
May 17. The Syrian Government informed the United Na- 
tions of the "open threat of war from Israel against Sy- 
ria” * Tel Aviv’s actions were bitterly denounced by the 
Arab countries. UAR President Nasser declared that if 
Israel attacked Syria the United Arab Republic would im- 
mediately begin military operations against the aggressor 
in accordance with its allied commitments under the 1966 

In line with these commitments the UAR took steps to 
contain aggression. These were defensive measures in the 
event Israel started a war. On May 18 the UAR Govern- 
ment requested the Security Council to withdraw the UN 
troops from UAR territory in the vicinity of Gaza and the 
Sinai Peninsula, including Sharm-el-Sheikh in the Strai 
of Tiran: these troops had been stationed in these areas 
in 1957 after the triple aggression against the UAK. une 
of the motives for this request was that the presence of 
UN troops in these areas would give Israel military advan- 
tages in the event of an armed provocation against Syria. 
On May 22, UAR troops took over the areas from which 
the UN forces had been withdrawn, including Sharm-el- 
Sheikh, and on May 28 the UAR Government declared 
that the Gulf of 'Aqaba was closed to Israeli and other 
shipping transporting strategic goods to Israel • , tt*™,- 

dent Nasser pointed out, this act reaffirmed e 
undisputed sovereign rights to the Gulf of Aqa a. 
over it restored the situation that had existed prior 
triple aggression of 1956. . ,. 

The settlement of the Gulf of 'Aqaba issue ( in P ar H 
ular, freedom of navigation for Israel) could be a 
only within the framework of the UN provided t 
range of Arab-Israeli relations was examined. Thi 


* Pravda, May 16, 1967. 
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have finally relaxed the situation in the Middle East. Con- 
sequently all the prerequisites were on hand for a broad 
examination of the problem of Arab-Israeli relations at 
an international forum, and this, to some extent, un- 
doubtedly lay at the back of the restraint displayed by the 
UAR leaders on the military-strategic level. Nasser's firm 
stand in support of Syria considerably cooled Tel Aviv's 
bellicosity and helped to remove the direct threat of an 
attack on Syria. 

However, a peaceful settlement of the issue was exact- 
ly what did not fit into the plans of the Israeli leaders. 
Inasmuch as the transfer of Egyptian troops to the Sinai 
Peninsula staved off the attack on Syria, the Israeli rulers 
evolved a different tactical plan, spearheading it at the 
UAR. It was a difficult moment to assess developments 
from the historical angle. At first glance, Israel seemed 
to be acting in self-defence. However, the camouflaged 
and then overt reluctance to settle the problem of Arab- 
Israeli relations in the United Nations exposed the aggres- 
sive designs, plans and strategy line of the Israeli rulers. 
They were bent on acting in only one direction, i.e., to- 
wards armed action, counting on a sudden attack. 

On May 18 Abba Eban told the ambassadors of the 
USA, Britain and France that the mounting tension caused 
by the concentration of Egyptian troops in the Sinai was 
compelling Israel "to increase its preparedness" and take 
counter-measures. On May 21 Israel carried out a partial 
mobilisation of its reservists. This was the largest mobili- 
sation since 1956, and the Government decided "not to 
reveal any further details of its deliberations".* Eshkol’s 
speech in the Knesset on May 22 was full of peaceable 
overtures and assurances to the UAR and Syria that "Is- 
rael was not heading for an attack on them, nor did it de- 
sire to undermine their security, attack their territory, or 
challenge their legitimate international rights".** It was 
declared that Israel was prepared to make every effort to 
stabilise the situation and establish peace in the Middle 
East. However, the Israeli Government objected to the 
UN troops, withdrawn from the UAR, being stationed in 


* The Jerusalem Post, May 22, 1967. 

•* Ibid., May 23, 1967. 


Israeli territory on the frontier with its southern neigh- 
bour. The Israeli leaders claimed they were acting in the 
interests of peace even when they ordered the com- 
mencement of hostilities. 

On May 23 the Soviet Government issued a statement 
in which it pointed out that in the Middle East the "situa- 
tion was causing alarm from the standpoint of peace and 
international security"* and that the blame for the dan- 
gerous exacerbation once again devolved on Israel, which 
was acting with the knowledge and at the instigation of 
"certain imperialist circles". The statement warned 
against aggression in the Middle East and underscored 
that the Soviet Government would do everything in its 
power to preserve peace. UN Secretary General U Thant 
declared upon his return from a visit to the UAR in this 
period that the Egyptian leaders had assured him they 
would not initiate military action against Israel. Address- 
ing an emergency sitting of the Security Council on May 
24 he expressed the confidence that with co-operation 
from the interested sides it would be possible ultimately 
to achieve an acceptable, just, peaceful settlement of the 
Middle East crisis; he emphasised that the withdrawal of 
UN troops from the United Arab Republic at the request 
of the Government should be regarded only as recogni- 
tion of that country's sovereign rights.” From the very 
outset of that Security Council meeting the UAR made it 
plain that it desired to co-operate with the United Nations. 
This was stated by U Thant, who stressed in his report 
that the UAR had proposed restoring the pre-195b status 
quo on the Egyptian-Israeli frontier, i.e., reaffirming tne 
armistice agreement signed by the two countries m 194y. 

The Israeli Government demanded the opening of the 
Gulf of 'Aqaba and, possibly, was prepared to consider 
this question in the United Nations on condition Israe 
given priority over the UAR. But even this approac 
problematical because Israel's war P re P aratl ° ns , 
reached a stage where retreat or delay could lead t 
ous economic complications and, besides, woul 


* Pravda, May 24, 1967. 

" Ibid., May 28, 1967. 

**• Neue Ziircher Zcitung, May 29, 1967. 
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meant losing the possibility of attaining the objectives of 
the conspiracy between the Zionists and the imperialists. 

The Soviet Union continued to insist on a peaceful 
settlement of the entire problem of Arab-Israeli relations. 
A similar stand was adopted by France, which justly de- 
clared that the country that began hostilities in the 
obtaining situation would be regarded as the aggressor 
and suggested turning the conflict over to the four Great 
Powers, which would examine the entire problem of rela- 
tions between Israel and the Arab countries. 

The proposal for turning outstanding issues over to 
the Great Powers was formally supported by the USA and 
Britain, but their approach to the substance of the prob- 
lem was fundamentally different. They wanted the Great 
Powers to confine themselves to an examination of only 
the latest conflict, making demands solely of the UAR and 
seeking to give Israel the advantage. Properly speaking, 
this was tantamount to encouraging the aggressor and it 
was assessed as such in Tel Aviv. 

Just before the aggression was launched the Israeli 
leaders had received definite guarantees from the White 
House. During a visit to Canada at the close of May the 
Israeli President Zalman Shazar conferred with US Presi- 
dent Lyndon B. Johnson and with the British Prime Min- 
ister Harold Wilson, who had flown urgently to Canada. 
The Jerusalem Post confirmed that Shazar was "plotting ac- 
tion against Egypt''.* General mobilisation was completed 
in Israel on May 29. The guarantees from the USA and 
Britain, as the very well-informed journal The Economist 
wrote, were that if war broke out and "it looks as if Israel 
is not winning" there would be enormous pressure in the 
United States and Britain to come in and "tip the balance 
to an Israeli victory. . . . The West is committed to Israel s 
preservation as a viable state and would fight if that 

were threatened."** . , . , „ 

A noteworthy fact is that this period witnessed the 
massive arming of Israel, particularly with US assistance^ 
As The Jerusalem Post reported, in the course of that 
fiscal year the USA's military aid to Israel (officially given 
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s amounting to 27 million dollars) consisted exclusively 
of shipments of American missiles, aircraft, automatic 
rifles and light weapons.* In 1967 the Israeli Air Force 
beean receiving US Skyhawk fighter planes. Also indica- 
tive was that steps to ensure financial means for war were 
taken precisely on June 4. The Knesset quickly approved 
the 1967 Development Loan designed for sale among Jews 
in other countries. A defence tax was instituted and the 
income tax for the remaining months of the 1967 fiscal 
year was increased 10 per cent. 

Lastly, the Israeli ruling circles were faced with the 
task of strengthening their position inside the country 
and, above all, of uniting all the forces of reaction, mili- 
tarism, extremism and militant clericalism. There was no 
disagreement among these forces as regards the political 
line of unleashing aggression. It was only a matter of con- 
solidating their efforts, working out a common platform 
and achieving united action to ensure a solid foundation 
for the charted political line. On May 24 all the Zionist 
parties showed their readiness for united action by ap- 
proving, 89 votes to 4 (the opposition votes came from 
the Communists), the Government's policy. Now it was 
necessary to set up a "national unity Government not 
only for united action but also for the propaganda aim 
of creating the impression of "protecting national inter- 
ests" and persuading the Israeli masses that this was in- 
deed the case. „ . , 

On May 28, Eshkol offered seats in the Government to 
the Right-wing opposition, and by June 1 the only ° * 
stacle to an extended coalition Government remained 
divergence between the Prime Minister and Moshe Dayan, 
the Rafi Party's candidate for the post of Defence Minister 
(which had been occupied by Levi Eshkol). Eshkol wa 
against Dayan's nomination on the grounds that e was 
not the person with whom it was possible to co-opera e, 
for the sole reason that in the obtaining situation e 
Rafi representative would be the obvious candidate for 
the premiership. Dayan had the support of all the 
clerical parties, whose parliamentary groups forme 
united "religious bloc" in the voting on this issue, y 


* The Jerusalem Post, June 2, 1967. 
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time the aggression was launched, the divergence be- 
tween the "more moderate" elements and the "extremists" 
had been smoothed over. The formation of a ‘ national 
unity" Government was announced on June 2. Included 
in it were: from the Rafi Party— Dayan as Defence Min- 
ister; from the Herut Party (represented in the Govern- 
ment for the first time since 1948) Begin; and from the 
bourgeois General Zionists Party Sapir. The latter two 
(from the Gahal bloc) were appointed Ministers With- 
out Portfolio. This was the most reactionary Government 
in Israel's history, the power passing into the hands of 
ultra-militarist, extremist elements headed by Right-wing 
social-Zionists in Mapai. Dayan's inclusion in the Govern- 
ment was the equivalent of an order to start aggression. 
Later Eshkol disclosed what had guided the behaviour of 
the Israeli ruling circles in the course of 21 days, i. e., 
from May 15 to June 5. It was a revealing statement and 
merits reproduction in full: "We were first asked to wait 
two days. Then we sent Mr. Abba Eban to the US— and 
we were asked to wait a further fortnight. President John- 
son promised great things. They told us that 40-50 mari- 
time powers would sign a guarantee for free passage 
through the Tiran Straits. We examined the situation and 
found that it really came down to a dozen, and finally to 
only two countries and then perhaps only one Israel! 

Tel Aviv was thus deciding on aggression at the very 
moment that the UN was engaged in a quest for ways of 
settling the conflict between the UAR and Israel and noth- 
ing was threatening the latter.** 

The problem before the Zionist leaders was whether 
to use the element of surprise for an attack that would 
bring them to their coveted objectives or to abandon this 
idea in favour of a peaceful settlement of the problem as 
a whole. Impelled by expansionist ambitions they deliber- 
ately decided on aggression, taking nothing into consid- 
eration, not even the danger that mankind might be 


* The Jerusalem Post, June 9, 1967. . . 

•* This was later admitted by Eshkol himself when he was inter- 
viewed by the newspaper Y ediot Aharanot (October 18, 1967k He said 
that the deployment of Egyptian forces along Israels southern fiontie 
was of a defensive nature. See World Marxist Review, Apri 
Vol. 11, No. 4, p. 36. 
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plunged into another world war. The order to start hos- 
tilities against the UAR was given by Dayan in the early 
hours of J une 5. 

This fairly detailed chronicle of the events leading up 
to the Israeli attack on the Arab countries clearly shows 
that Israel was the aggressor and not the "victim of ag- 
gression", as Tel Aviv would have the world believe. By 
launching the attack suddenly Israel obtained advantages 
of an offensive and positional nature and was able to 
achieve success in the operations against the UAR, Jordan 
and Syria within six days. 

The following, in brief, are the factors that led to this 
temporary success. 

1. The plan to attack the UAR rested, as we have not- 
ed on the calculation that the strike would be sudden and 
unexpected. The Jerusalem Post frankly admitted that 
"the time element has been the crucial factor in this war”.* 
From the political standpoint the "blitzkrieg" strategy 
adopted by Israel demonstrates that it was a perfidious act 
of aggression. From the military and strategic standpoint 
the advantages of a "blitzkrieg" to the aggressor, in this 
case to Israel, become obvious if it is borne in mind that 
Cairo and Damascus are respectively only 400 and 200 
kilometres away from Tel Aviv, i.e., distances that can 
be covered in 20 and 10 minutes by modem aircraft, while 
it is only 17 kilometres from Tel Aviv to the western 
frontier of Jordan. In other words, in the conditions ob- 
taining in- the Middle East the attacking side has a strateg- 
ic advantage. „ M , 

The order to attack the UAR was given at 06.00 hours 
Greenwich mean time on June 5. The operation is des- 
cribed by The Jerusalem Post: ".. .around eight o clock on 
the morning of Monday, June 5, the Israel Air Force was 
ready to strike out. Practically every Israeli aircratt that 
could fly and carry bombs, cannons or machine-guns was 
up in the air that ‘morning. Only a few hours later Israel 
was able to announce the destruction of over 400 Egyp i 
planes. The destruction of the bulk of the Jordanian an 
Syrian air force followed in short order. And fur er. 
"The Israel Command was only too well aware that me 
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decision had to be achieved still on that very first day."* 
Moreover, according to the French bourgeois weekly 
L'Express, the Israel intelligence used information sup- 
plied by the NATO operation intelligence service.** 

The French newspaper Le Figaro reported that after 
Israel "had destroyed the enemy air force" it proceeded 
to the second phase, a land operation that took advantage 
of the initial surprise.*** The Israeli plan of operations in 
the Sinai Peninsula envisaged an advance in four direc- 
tions: towards Gaza and the coastal road to El-Arish; in 
the centre of the plateau towards Abu-Ageila and the Suez 
Canal; in the southeast towards El Kuntilla; a task force 
was landed in the Strait of Tiran with the object of seiz- 
ing the Sharm-el-Sheikh strongpoint. After the Sinai strike 
Israel's entire war machine was turned against Jordan 
and then against Syria. With regard to the latter, the ag- 
gressor employed "elastic, time-winning defensive tactics" 
while fighting was still raging in the south. The plan to 
deal with these countries piecemeal could only be justi- 
fied by a "blitzkrieg" strategy. 

2. According to the Israeli press, the UAR, Syria and 
Jordan (population— 27 million) had armed forces with 
210,000, 65,000 and 50,000 effectives respectively, while 
Israel, with a population of 2,700,000, including 30,000 
Arabs who were exempt from conscription, had mobilised 
an army of 250,000 men by June 5.**** These data refute 
the legend that Israel was "small and weak" militarily. 
Moreover, the Israeli military had pursued a line aimed 
at disuniting the Arab countries politically and strategi- 
cally. This is borne out by the Israeli Government's policy, 
particularly in 1966 and 1967, of placing Jordan in diplo- 
matic isolation— which is further evidence that Israel had 
been nurturing its plans of aggression for a long time. 
Israeli propaganda kept grinding out the myth that the 
regime in Jordan was threatened. For instance, the Israe- 


* The Jerusalem Post Week-End Magazine, June 23, 1967, p. 2. 

*• L'Express, June 18, 1967, p. 7. 

*** Le Figaro, June 10-11, 1967. 

***• The Jerusalem Post, May 14, 1967; L'Express, June 12-18, 1967. 

Actually, Israel hart a 300,000-strong army alerted for combat. See 
L. Sheidin, "Imperialist Conspiracy in the Middle East", Kommunist, 
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li clerical newspaper She'arim wrote that the As Samu 
raid of November 13, 1966 had been undertaken with the 
objective of rescuing "King Hussein’s throne".* Moreover, 
the official "doctrine'' in Tel Aviv was that Israel would 
not remain indifferent in face of any possible change of 
the internal situation in Jordan;** Jordan was offered direct 
access to the Mediterranean across Israeli territory. Last- 
ly, Abba Eban himself acknowledged that when hostilities 
were started on June 5, "Jordan was given every chance 
to remain outside the struggle".*** However, the defence 
treaty signed on June 1 between the UAR and Jordan 
foiled the intention of the Israeli militarists to drive a 
wedge between the UAR and Syria by isolating Jordan. 
Syria and Jordan declared a state of war on June 5, and 
on June 6 and 7 war was declared by a number of other 
Arab countries, whose troops, however, did not partici- 
pate in the hostilities. 

3. The Israeli aggressor waged war with unjustified 
brutality, utilising, for example, napalm against the UAR 
army which was deprived of air support and cover and 
had to operate on desert terrain that was devoid of nat- 
ural 'cover. The Israeli troops were ordered to take no 
prisoners. The Jerusalem Post wrote that the "Egyptian 
soldiers . . . 'stayed put', often defending their positions to 
the last possible moment and closing their ranks again 
after the Israeli tanks had broken through so that a good 
many of the positions, passed at considerable cost, had to 
be stormed again".**** 

Speaking on June 9, UAR President Gamal Abdel Nas- 
ser noted some of the reasons for the setbacks and forced 
withdrawal of the Egyptian army, one of which was the 
delay of the air force command to strike back when the 
Israeli aircraft had broken through. 

4. Israel seized 60,000 square kilometres of Arab ter- 
ritory, an area three times larger than her own, and with 
a population of 1,500,000 or equal to almost 60 per cent 
of her own population.***** The Israeli invaders occupied the 
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Sinai Peninsula (which belongs to Egypt) up to the eastern 
bank of the Suez Canal, and Sharm-el-Sheikh. They oc- 
cupied Jordan's entire western territory up to the River 
Jordan, including Jerusalem, Bethlehem and Nablus; they 
seized some Syrian territory, including three former de- 
militarised zones, halting only 40 kilometres away from 
Damascus. A point to be noted is that most of the Arab 
territories were seized after the Security Council had 
passed its cease-fire decisions on June 6, 7 and 9. 

When the fighting was at its height, The New York 
Times wrote that "Israeli strategy is now very simple. It 
is not to take prisoners but to smash the Arab war ma- 
chine and then to hold on to territories and bargain for 
peace".* In the period from June 6 to 9, when Israel’s rep- 
resentatives were employing delaying tactics in the Se- 
curity Council, hypocritically demanding first a cease-fire 
and then the termination of the state of war simultaneous- 
ly by "all" the Arab states, Israeli troops were advanc- 
ing towards the Suez Canal. Israel took advantage of 
Jordan's acquiescence to the UN cease-fire decision to 
activate the offensive in the Sinai Peninsula, continue the 
advance across Jordanian territory and, in effect, start a 
large-scale offensive against Syria. It was only after vigor- 
ous intervention by the UN observers that the Israeli ag- 
gressor ended the hostilities at 19.30 hours Greenwich 
mean time on June 10. All this is further proof that Isra- 
el's aims were purely expansionist and that with encour- 
agement from the USA and Britain her military successes 
whetted her appetite. Ignoring the Security Council's de- 
cisions and defying the United Nations, the Israeli ruling 
circles sought to snatch the maximum military spoils and 
then dictate their terms to the Arab countries. 

5. In Israel there are ardent patriots. Headed by the 
Communist Party of Israel and its intrepid leaders Meir 
Vilner and Tawfiq Toubi, they consistently and courage- 
ously expose the policy which the country's ruling cir- 
cles are pursuing in the interests of international imperial- 
ism and neocolonialism. On the eve of the aggression of 
June 5 the CPI made every effort to avert war, warning 
against the Government's dangerous adventurism. When 


• The New York Times, June 9, 1967. 
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the aggression was launched the CPI came out against 
the war in the Knesset, in the Party press, in leaflets and 
at rallies, demanding a cease-fire and the withdrawal of 
the Israeli troops to the armistice line. The courageous 
patriots made themselves heard when chauvinistic pas- 
sions were running high, and at once the ruling clique 
started repressions against them, arresting Party activists 
in Nazareth and Jaffa, members of the CPI Secretariat, in- 
cluding CPI Secretary Emile Habibi, CC member Mun'am 
Jarjoura, editor of the Communist newspaper Al-lttihad 
A. Ashur, and other Communists. 

The speeches made in the Knesset by the Communist 
deputies Vilner and Toubi are models of indomitable 
courage and genuine internationalism. The stand adopted 
by the CPI was that the Arab-Israeli conflict and the 
Palestine problem could only be settled by peaceful 
means based on recognition of the rights of the people 
of Israel and the Arab people of Palestine. To achieve 
such a settlement the Israeli leaders have to stop taking 
orders from the imperialist powers, abandon their posi- 
tions of strength policy and recognise the legitimate 
rights of the Arab people of Palestine. Speaking in the 
Knesset on June 23, Meir Vilner, Secretary of the CPI 
Political Bureau, noted that Communist activists had been 
arrested and stressed that there was a danger of a military 
dictatorship. He said that there had been political ar- 
rests because our Party favours the return to peace, the 
withdrawal of the army to the armistice lines, eca 
we believe this is the way to protect the true interests of 
Israel". And further: "I want security for Israel, 
peace, not military adventures in the service of American 
and British imperialism in the Middle Eas . . • • °' 

people speak nowadays of the Soviet Union which saved 
millions of Jews from the nazis, and supporte 
lishment of Israel? The Foreign Ministry s reply to the 
Soviet Union was a shame and a disgrace. 

The Sneh-Mikunis group, which had br °kenaway fr 
the CPI on the eve of the 15th Congress, departed from 
the class assessment of the Israeli aggression, 8 

nationalistic positions. It supported the war o gg 


• The Jerusalem Post Week-End Magazine, June 23, 1967, p. 3. 
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identifying itself with the Government of Eshkol-Dayan- 
Begin. 

The country's real patriots, with the CPI at their head, 
are pressing for the only possible way of settling the 
Arab-Israeli conflict and ensuring Israel's interests. Such 
a solution would give the country a lasting future. The 
way to achieve this was clearly formulated by Meir Vil- 
ner in an interview given to the newspaper L'Unitcr. "Not 
with the imperialists against the Arab peoples, but with 
the Arab peoples against the imperialists."* ** * 

Consistently in line with its policy of safeguarding 
peace and the security of nations, the Soviet Union 
denounced the aggressor as soon as Israel started her at- 
tack of the Arab countries. In its Statement of June 5, 
1967“ the Soviet Government made the following points: 
first, the Israeli Government had known that war could 
be avoided — this was what the Soviet Union and other 
peace-loving countries had urged it to do, but it had 
chosen the road of aggression; second, while condemning 
the Israeli aggression the USSR proposed a series of ur- 
gent measures to put an end to it. Two days later, in its 
Statement of June 7, 1967,*“ the Soviet Government se- 
riously warned the Israeli leaders, who were continuing 
the aggression in defiance of the Security Council s reso- 
lutions. These statements were followed by a Note, on 
June 20, 1967, in which the Soviet Union declared that it 
had severed diplomatic relations with Israel. 

The expansionist actions of the Israeli aggressors and 
the imperialist forces supporting them were opposed by 
the resolute, united front of the socialist countries. Six 
other socialist countries broke off diplomatic relations 
with Israel. The Statement of the Central Committees of 
the Communist and Workers' Parties and Governments 
of Socialist Countries of June 9, 1967 warned that extieme 
measures would be taken if Israel continued her ag- 
gression.**** A resolution adopted on June 21, 1967 by 
a plenary meeting of the Central Committee of the Com- 


* Pravda, July 7, 1967. 

** Ibid., June 6, 1967. 

** Ibid., June 8, 1967. 

" Ibid., June 10, 1967. 
'*• Ibid., June 22, 1967. 
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• ct Partv of the Soviet Union on Soviet policy in con- 
Son S the Israeli aggression in the Middle East 
„ nolitical assessment of the conflict and declared 
?hat the "Israeli aggression is the result of a conspiracy of 
5™-,. reactionary forces of international imperialism, 

SASSP- " another lin * in the polic y pur - 

sued by bellicose imperialist circles , who were trying 

t0 °n fhe C U ntted Nations the Soviet Union launched res- 

, £ iinlnmatic initiatives to abolish the consequences 

° “ L Is adfaggSon. It insisted on: 1) the cessation 

o as 8 tte first step; 2) the withdrawal of the 

Israeli troops to their former positions; 3) condemna- 

tion of the aggressor; and 4) compensation by the aggr - 

‘ on , r th p losses inflicted on the countries he had at- 
sor for the losses lnun-ieu « v ;t a i con . 

tarked These in the view of the USSR, were vuai wn 
dhions for considering Arab-Israeli relations as a whole. 
C so^et Unton submitted the above lour-pomt pro- 
Ihe wJVMi «u Council which met in emergency 

gramme to the Security council extraordinary 

session from June 5 to 14, ana Q n vipt 

Ss W.7 Reconsider t=U"es o, the 

a88 AdTr°essing this session ol the ^/Mm- 

June 19, A. N. Kosygin, ^haiman oflheC i 

isters ol the USSR, who led ^.^X^Sresor had 
the Soviet stand and showed that the Isra gg 
acted deliberately. He stressed that £ 

claims on her neighbours, she^uldh peaceful 

the United Nations, and sought a s ettl ® from duty."* 

means But right cannot exist 1 Throughout 

This just thesis was the key to e P repe atedly dem- 
her 20-year existence Israel, as we have re^eateaiy ^ 

onstrated, had been least of a . , i ns wit h A.rab coun- 
settlement of the problem of her r fulfilment of 

tries, preferring an illegal status quo 10 o{ her 

UN resolutions. Naturally, this le osvS in laid stress 
relations with the Arab states. A. ^ ^ 

on the guideline of Soviet foreig P ’ fndepen- 
"every people has the right to establish its own 


* Pravda, June 20, 1967. 
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ri^ht natlonaI state • In oth er words, Israel has the same 
right to existence as any other country. The Soviet ac 
tion against the aggression unleashed by the Israeli rul- 

“ 8 JJJ' las Yk S 3 denunciation of the extremist policy 
disced Jt hese circles. Of the five draft resolutions 
discussed at the above-mentioned session of the General 
Assembly, three (submitted by the Soviet Union non- 
fh lgne lS OUntr , ies and A,bania ) categorically demanded 
US r the invasion for ce. The drafts submit- 

ted by the USA and 18 Latin American countries con- 
tained a similar point, but its fulfilment was made condi- 
tional on the discussion of the “entire spectrum of prob- 
lems .The drafts submitted by the Soviet Union and the 
non-aligned countries received 45 and 53 votes respec- 
tively (with 46 against). Inasmuch as none of the four draft 
resolutions (the US draft was withdrawn) received the 
necessary two-thirds majority, all were rejected. Nonethe- 
less, the political result of the General Assembly was 
self-evident: the Israeli aggression had been condemned 
n countries - This was also shown by the adoption 

(by 99 votes) of two resolutions, of July 4 and 14, which 
declared that Israel had acted unlawfully in changing the 
status of Jerusalem, and the resolution of July 4^ calling 
for an alleviation of the position of the Arab civilian 
population in the occupied territories and of Arab prison- 
ers of war. 

On account of the stand taken by the USA, Britain 
and some of their allies and also by countries dependent 
on Washington, the General Assembly was unable to 
adopt a decision on the principal issue, that of the with- 
drawal of the occupation forces. In the Soviet Govern- 
ment's Statement of July 23, 1967 it was stressed that all 
the peace-loving states had to continue their efforts to 
“compel the aggressor to withdraw his troops from the 
occupied territories".** 

The political line pursued by the Israeli leaders after 
the aggression gave further evidence of the expansionist 
character of their objectives. It was not difficult to see 
what Tel Aviv was out to achieve. During the hostilities 


* Pravda, June 20, 1967. 
“ Ibid., July 23, 1967. 
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the Israeli invaders followed the pattern of the war of 
1948-1949 by forcibly evicting the civilian Arab popula- 
tion. More than 200,000 Arab civilians had to flee from 
the occupied territories, swelling the ranks of the refu- 
gees, of whom there already were more than a million. 
Under pressure from world public opinion, the Israeli 
authorities have permitted a few score of Arab families 
to return to the western bank of the Jordan (chiefly from 
Amman), but the real aim of Tel Aviv is to settle new im- 
migrants in the occupied territories in place of the ex- 
pelled Arabs. Measures have been hurried through to 
prepare for the cultivation of 44,000 dunams of land in the 
demilitarised zones along the frontier with Syria and Jord- 
an. To abolish the status of the Palestinian refugees they 
are being moved from Gaza to the western bank of the 
Jordan. Military governors have been appointed to the 
occupied territories. In other words, the aggressor is using 

nazi methods. „ 

The Israeli leaders pompously marked the victory 
by holding a Government session in Jerusalem which in- 
cluded a visit to the Western Wall and Mount Scopus in 
the old part of Jerusalem, while the newspaper Shearim 
wrote in an emotional vein: "Holy Jerusalem ... is again 
in the hands of Israel . . . we have liberated her from alien 
captivity and hoisted on her walls the flag of free and 
liberated Israel — after she had fallen to Edom 1,900 years 
ago”.* This excurse into history is the only argument 
given to justify the rapidly growing expansionist de- 
mands of the Israeli extremists. After the cease-fire their 
policy has been to cling to the occupied territories. Dayan, 
who demands that the Israelis “stay where we are , is 
the most outspoken in revealing Israel's expansionist am- 
bitions. Ben Gurion is somewhat more cautious: he wan s 
Israel to hold on to Jerusalem and Gaza and expounds tne 
idea of forming an autonomous "buffer territory gar- 
risoned by Israeli troops on the western bank of the Jor- 
dan. Lastly, Eshkol expressed the view that the Govern- 
ment should not, for the time being, divulge its plan lor 


* The Jerusalem Post, June 9, 1967. 

•* Ibid., June 12, 1967. 
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the future of the occupied territories (statement in the 
Knesset on July 19).* 

In violation of two UN decisions on the illegality of 
Jerusalem's integration, the Israeli invaders had recourse 
to the old practice of annexation. On June 29 a law was 
hastily passed placing Jerusalem under a single munici- 
pal council and making Israeli currency the legal tender 
throughout the city. Moreover, a census was taken of the 
population, taxes were instituted, and so on. Dayan went 
so far as to state that he did not see "any difference be- 
tween Gaza and Nazareth any more".** The invaders have 
laid claim even to the Suez Canal. 

The Israeli leaders have started feverish activity in 
yet another sphere, namely, in the creation of a power- 
ful Zionist consortium. While their claims founded on 
"historical succession" must be regarded as potential 
plans for the creation of a "Zionist Empire" stretching from 
the Nile to the Euphrates, their call for the unity of Zion- 
ists "of the whole world" represent a claim to the forma- 
tion of a political "intercontinental Zionist Empire". This 
programme became strikingly clear during the aggression: 
the convergence of Israeli and international Zionism, i.e., 
of various Zionist organisations in the capitalist countries, 
proceeded most actively at all stages of the aggression. 
For example, on May 7, 1967, Eshkol declared that the 
Jewish people (in the Diaspora — G. N.) and the State of 
Israel "must still be prepared for any sudden change”.*** 
At an extraordinary meeting on May 23 the Jewish Agen- 
cy Executive discussed "ways and means of mobilising the 
assistance of world Jewry ... in the present crisis".**** 

Responding to the "emergency call for aid" from the 
Jewish Agency the US Zionist organisations quickly 
mapped out a programme of financial assistance to Israel 
by Jews in the USA for the duration of the crisis. A sim- 
ilar "emergency call” was adopted as a guide to action 
by Zionist leaders in Britain, Canada and France. Rabbi 
Friedemann arrived in Israel from the USA for confiden- 
tial talks with Premier Eshkol, the Finance Minister Pin- 


* The Jerusalem Post, July 20, 1967. 
•• Ibid., July 6, 1967. 

*** Ibid., May 8, 1967. 

Ibid., May 24, 1967. 
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u,, SaDir and Louis Pincus, Chairman of the Jewish Agen- 
rv Executive. The leaders of all the Zionist organisations 
-md Jewish communities in the USA were informed of 
the results of these talks. In Britain the British Zionist 
Federation pressured the Government in connection with 
the situation in the Middle East. On May 31, Sapir flew 
to the USA, stopping en route at Rome, Bonn and Paris 
in order to brief the Israeli ambassadors. The purpose o 
his visit was to mobilise financial means. On June 5 the 
American Zionists (United Jewish Appeal) announced 
that the sum of money from the Jewish communities in 
the USA would be far in excess of what had been collected 
for Israel in previous drives. A "united Jerusalem fund, 
a large portion of the money coming from the French 
banker Rothschild, with the West German Ambassador 
Pauls personally contributing 5,000 marks, was formed 
on June 9 The purpose of this activity was revealed by 
Ben Gurion, who urged "the immediate resettlement of 
Jews in the Old City, Hebron and the Etzion Bloc : so that 
this "move would demonstrate to the world that Israel was 
resolute in her decision to ensure the posse^on of tiwae 
areas", which he called "former Jewish areas Shimon 
Peres, Rafi Secretary General, bluntly declared that the 
key problem" facing Israel was immigration M j 
hundred million dollars will not save us but ten thousand 
Jews will".** These statements were made at a time when 
in the Security Council the Israeli represe nta ive Abba 
Eban was trying to persuade the worid that his cou > 
had acted solely in order to forestal a threat from the 

Before the aggression ended, Tel Aviv received nmre 

than 40 million dollars as emergency , do ^ l ?,^ n ^d jem- 
nist organisations. This does not include the R ., 
salem fund", whose target was 50 million doi^r^ Besid , 
the drive for donations after the aggression bought Israel 
30 million dollars from the USA, and 20 million pounds 
from Britain. From West European countnes, accor^ng 
to Pinhas Sapir, this drive yielded a *** 

larger than the 2,600,000 dollars given to Israel in lJbb. 

* The Jerusalem Post, June 12, 1967. 

** Ibid. 

*** Ibid., June 1, 12, 20, 1967. 
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The developments linked with the June 5 aggression 
provide evidence of the efforts that Israeli and interna- 
tional Zionism are making to set up an "Empire” without 
geographical boundaries but with definite political 
frontiers. On this score, Baron Edmond de Rothschild, a 
descendant of a pioneer in the "land of forefathers", de- 
clared soon after the cease-fire that for every Jew, 
regardless of where he lived, it was a matter of honour to 
demand double nationality.* *• ••• International Zionism counts, 
for instance, on "the best Jewish minds” coming to Israel 
to serve "the motherland" for a certain period." In other 
words, the Zionists hold that Jews throughout the world 
are obligated to give money to Israel, send their sons to 
the Israeli army and dispatch all sorts of information and 
assistance that would in all cases help the "motherland". 
Already functioning today is what is practically an in- 
ternational financial consortium of representatives of 
Zionist capital. Consisting of 60 businessmen from 14 
countries, it renders a wide range of economic assistance 
to Israel. It must be borne in mind that international 
Zionist capital grew out of the exploitation of Jewish toi- 
lers and their brothers — working people in other countries, 
from where this capital flows to Israel. 

Regarding the further political plans of the Zionists, 
The Jerusalem Post wrote: "Israel, as a result of the 
war . . . has grown considerably in territory and in popula- 
tion. . . . We may have to say, come . . . only come and 
build your land and the Third Jewish Commonwealth. . . . 
All the military and diplomatic victories will not avail us 
if tens of thousands of the best Jews of the Diaspora do 

not join us in the next few years. And here is how the 

objectives of Israel's further policy have been formulated 
by the reactionary Zionist newspaper Ha. aietz on January 
24 1968: "Total support for the strategic interests of the 
Western powers in the cold war against the East European 
countries; a new military initiative against the Arab 
countries; conquest of the eastern part of Jordan, ovc 
fhrow of the present regime in the ^AR and of the enUre 
political system supporting it; conquest of the oil pip 

* The Jerusalem Post , June 13, 1967. 

" Ibid. 

*•* Ibid, June 22, 1967. 
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lines of Iraq Petroleum Company and Aramco; occupation 
of the Saudi Arabian coast along the Gulf of Aqaba , and 
cn on * It would be harder to characterise the pursued 
aims more openly. Israel's ruling circles are deliberately 
complicating the situation in the Middle East, and in this 
they have the backing of reactionary circles in the USA, 
Britain and the Federal Republic of Germany. But these 
Forees as the TASS Statement oi July 21, 1967 pointed, 
"are playing a hazardous game with fire . 

It took only a year after the Israeli aggression to show 

that this warning was justified. 

Taking the lesson of their setback into account, the 
Arab states gradually began to surmount the differences 
between them and achieve unity of action. At a conference 
held in Khartoum from August 1 to 5, the Foreign 
Ministers of 13 Arab countries discussed joint measures 
to terminate the consequences of the Israe 1 ag f 
and co-ordinate further policy towards Izrael (in P ra P ara 
tion for a summit meeting). Moreover, they chart 
further line of their joint struggle against ™P en ^ sal s 

On November 22, 1967 (by an irony of fate-almos 
the exact date of the UN resolution on the partition of 
destine 20 years before) the Security Council unani- 
mously passed a resolution that could become the basis 
for abolishing the consequences of the Israeli aggre 
and for achieving a political settement ofAecon 

a whole Based on a draft submitted by Britain, tnis 
a wnoie. caseu un a ^ ,, , for the establishment 

a compromise resolution. It callea io , h the 

of a just and lasting peace in the Middle East &roug { 
application of the following principles: a) witodrawal o[ 
Israeli armed forces from territories occupied in the rec^ent 
conflict; b) termination of all claims or states 


• LHumanite. March 26. 1969 - b ke off diplomatic rela- 

*• During the conflict seven Arab number of economic 

tions with the USA and Britain and a °P Khartoum con- 

sanctions in regard to these countries For details of the wiari 

ference see Pravda, September 5, l9b/ * nrpsen ted to the Security 

••• Three other draft resolutions ^ Nigeria, and by the 

Council: by the USSR, jointly by In ^ ia ! \ African drafts were more 

USA. Although the Soviet and J res- 
consistent, the Soviet delegation voted f • ‘ assessor. The 

olution in order to achieve unity of ac 01 \ f th advantage to Israel. 
US draft was worded in such a way as to give the advamag 
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1 gerency and acknowledgement of the sovereignty, ter- 

^ )a “tegnty, and political independence of every 
state in the area and their right to live in peace within 

offo^ce” Th C ° 8niS t d f b ° Un< ! arieS free from threats or acts 
°t force . The resolution also called for: a) freedom of 

navigation through international waterways in the area- 

b a just settlement ot the refugee problem, c) a guarantee 

of the territorial inviolability and political independence 

o every state in the area through the establishment of de- 

militarised zones.* 

For an its good points, this resolution has the draw- 
oack that some of the wording is vague. However, its kev 
point is that Israeli troops are to withdraw from the oc- 
cupied territories. 

In fulfilment of the November resolution the UN sent 
its special representative, Gunnar Jarring, to the Middle 
cast to establish and maintain contacts with the states 
concerned in order to promote agreement and assist ef- 
loits to achieve a peaceful and accepted settlement”. 
Gunnar Jarring began his mission in December 1967. 

Israel thus had the opportunity to settle the conflict 
with the Arab countries, and in any case to terminate the 
19-year state of war. It will be remembered that the Israeli 
leaders had proclaimed the termination of the war as the 
principal objective of the aggression of June 1967. But this 
was precisely the moment when a phase began in which 
the aggressor and his imperialist patrons were most fully 
exposed. 

While the Arab countries, the UAR in particular, 
prompted by their aspiration to settle the conflict within 
the framework of the United Nations, accepted the resolu- 
tion of November 22 as the basis for a settlement, Tel 
Aviv quickly forgot all its hypocritical assurances to the 
effect that it had no territorial ambitions. The Israeli lead- 
ers demanded "direct negotiations" with the full knowl- 
edge that this condition was unacceptable to the Arab 
countries. Their aim was to humiliate their adversary and 
force the victims of aggression to accept their terms. 
These tactics were employed deliberately in order to 


* Keeping's Contemporary Archives. Weekly Diary ot World Events, 

Vol. XVI, 1967-1968, p. 22473. 
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wreck any possibility of achieving a political settlement 
of the conflict. 

Israel ignored the United Nations, defying its 123 mem- 
bers. On November 21, 1967 (the date on which the Se- 
curity Council considered the resolution on the principles 
for settling the conflict) Israeli troops made another attack 
on Jordan. The armed provocations were repeated on Jan- 
uary 8, 1968, February 15, March 21, April 8 and May 1 of 
the same year with fighting along the entire cease-fire line 
or along a front of more than 100 kilometres. The above- 
mentioned incidents were only the massive attacks; from 
September 1967 onwards Israel engaged continuously in 
small-scale provocations. On Jordanian territory alone in 
the course of a year after the cease-fire 5,000 civilians 
were killed, 7,000 Arabs were arrested, more than 100,000 
people were driven out of their homes and tens of villages 
were set on fire and destroyed.* Israel made it impossible 
to restore the Suez Canal to navigation. 

On March 25, 1968 the Security Council denounced 
the Israeli attack on Jordan and on May 2 called on Israel 
to abandon her intention to hold a military parade in the 
Arab part of Jerusalem. Tel Aviv ignored this decision as 
well, and was again condemned by the Security Council. 
On May 21 the Security Council once more called on the 
Israeli rulers to give up their intention to annex the Arab 
part of Jerusalem. 

In a letter to Gunnar Jarring on May 9 the UAR Gov- 
ernment suggested drawing up a schedule for co-ordinated 
measures to normalise the situation in the Middle East. 
"This is an important initiative,” the Soviet Foreign Min- 
ister told the Supreme Soviet of the USSR on June -7, 
1968, “and the Soviet Government is prepared to help 
carry out this plan.'"** 

How did Israel react to all this? The Israel Economist, 
for instance, wrote that discussions of an allegedly aca- 
demic nature had sprung up between groups among the 
ruling circles "advocating the annexation of the occupied 
territories and the creation of a Greater Land of Israel or 


* Pravda, June 6, 1968. 

* Ibid., May 13, 1968. 

* Ibid., June 28, 1968. 
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opposing this as endangering the Jewish character of the 
State and its humanitarian and democratic nature".* To 
the accompaniment of statements of this kind the Israeli 
rulers mapped out a system of measures to "settle" or 
annex occupied territories. One of these is a ten-year plan 
of agricultural development in occupied areas which are 
to be settled by Jews. Kibbutzim of a para-military type 
have already been set up in Kfar-Etzion near Banias and 
in the Sinai Peninsula between El-Arish and Port Said. 
Fortifications are being hurriedly erected along the entire 
cease-fire line. 

Tel Aviv seeks to dictate its own terms. In any case, 
Israel is clearly out to include the Arab part of Jerusalem, 
Gaza and the Golan Heights in her territory, and turn the 
western bank of the River Jordan into a buffer state with 
an Israeli garrison. These are described as "modest" de- 
mands. At the Herut Congress in May 1968, the party 
leader Begin spoke of establishing "de facto sovereignty 
in all parts of the historical land of Israel liberated from 
foreign rule".** 

But it is not easy to achieve these expansionist ambi- 
tions. In face of the growing resistance from the Arab 
population, a resistance that in the occupied territories has 
acquired the nature of a guerrilla movement, and of Is- 
rael's immense loss of prestige in the world, Israeli hawks 
of the Dayan type are urging a new round of the war. The 
Israel Economist made this quite clear when it wrote that 
"Dayan saw the possibility of a fourth war — or at least 
a major outbreak of hostilities — in the near future".*** 

The Israeli extremists believe that another war would 
break the resistance of the Arabs and compel them to ac- 
cept any ultimatum; it would again put world public opin- 
ion before a fait accompli, and the results of the June 1967 
aggression would then be the point of departure for de- 
marcating the frontiers of a "Greater Israel ; lastly, an- 
other war would give added impetus to the efforts of the 
Zionists to settle Jewish immigrants in occupied Arab ter- 
ritories. To back up these plans Israel began massing 


* The Israel Economist, February 1968, p. 38. 

** Pravda, May 29, 1968. 

**• The Israel Economist, February 1968, p. 41. 
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trooDS along the cease-fire line in March 1968 and in the 
course of the next two months. The 27th World Zionist 
Congress held in mid-June, adopted the meaningfully 
titled "Jerusalem Programme" for uniting the Jewish peo- 

Pl6 Lastly? another plan has been drawn up against the 
contingency that matters do not reach a fourth round. This 
nlan envisages consolidating Israel's hold on the occupied 
Arab territories by "legalising" the actual but dangerous 
status quo, as has been the case during the years since the 
war of 1948-1949. This plan was given a boost as a result 
of Eshkol's visit to the USA, when Washington undertook 
to give attentive and favourable consideration to the 
question of "maintaining Israel’s defence capability . 
After having given Israel 48 jet bombers in June 19 , 
the USA agreed to deliver another 20 Skyhawk aircraft 

and 50 Phantom fighters, while the US j^wl^e 

decision to render Israel unlimited military aid (while 

stopping such aid to Jordan). 

The June aggression cost Israel more than 3,000 mil- 
lion Israeli pounds.** In 1968, according to Neue Zilrcher 
Zeitung, her war budget reached "record dimensions . lt 
has been estimated roughly that this budget totals nea y 
20 per cent of the country's national product and amoim_ e 
to 2,200 million Izraeli pounds, which is five fames 
of the military budget approved five years earlier. Neue 
lurcher Zeitung wrote that in 12 months Israels econ ^ 
"covered the road from depression to theb^offurt 
inflation".*** Nonetheless, an additional military budget 
500 million Israeli pounds was adopted in f . * t 

The Israeli rulers are playing with Ere ft 
abide by the Security Council's decision of November 22, 
which provides the basis for a political KftUMft of the 
conflict As the Soviet Government 
Statement of March 23, 1968, to fail to dwduuje fte mm 

mitments of a member of the UN in a( *° r • „ oneself 

organisation's Charter "is tantamount to ranging onesen 
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No. 26 (419), p. 5. 

•» Neue Zurchei Zeitung , June 16, lyoa. 
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against the UN, to defying this world peace-keeping or- 
ganisation".* Such a situation can hardly last long. 

So long as the consequences of the aggression are not 
terminated, the Israeli ruling circles endanger the very 
existence of the State of Israel and create a constant dan- 
ger to peace in the Middle East. Under all circumstances, 
the termination of the consequences of the aggression is 
only a matter of time. Israel continues to face mounting 
economic and political difficulties and increasing unem- 
ployment. Since the war the country has been swept by 
waves of strikes. The Israeli leaders are seeking to pre- 
pare the ground for a military dictatorship. But the future 
of Israel does not belong to these circles. As was noted at 
the 16th plenary meeting of the CPI Central Committee, 
all the patriotic forces are uniting round the Communist 
Party of Israel.** The future of Israel belongs to the Israeli 
working people. 


* Pravda, March 23, 1968. ... c 

•• At this plenary meeting, the CPI CC also denounced the Sneh 
Mikunis group as having betrayed proletarian internaUona ism 
Pravda, August 8, 1967). 


THE PROBLEM OF A POLITICAL SETTLEMENT 
OF THE ARAB-ISRAEL1 CONFLICT 
AND THE LEGITIMATE RIGHTS 
OF THE ARAB PEOPLE OF PALESTINE 
SOME FACTS ON THE GENESIS 
OF THE IMPERIALIST-ZIONIST ALLIANCE 
AND THE OUTLOOK 
FOR A SETTLEMENT 
(1968-July 1971). 


• 

SECOND STAGE OF THE STRUGGLE IN THE UN 
FOR A POLITICAL SETTLEMENT 
IN THE MIDDLE EAST 

The adoption of the resolution of November 22, 1967 
marked theend of the first stage of the struggle m the 
i initprl Nations for a political settlement of the Arab- - 

countries* to'accept^prolonged -no war, 

annexation*©! ■ Ume-legal.sea states 

,U Under the Zionist ;7prS 

was to be a repetition of the is V g qqq s q Uar e 

ing decades, when Israels seiz : precisely 

kilometres of Arab territory was legated L^ aU ght 
this manner. In the circumsta - e w bellicose pro- 

with even more sinister ^ after that city’s 
noun cements were made injerus 

annexation. Security Council resolution 

One way or another, the ^curi y aggres- 

„t November 22. 1967 reafam^ th^ te ferae, l^agg^ 

sot's ultimatum Jsnranthng ■ at variance with the 

states was untenable. This was p J backers in the 
plans of world Zionism and its imperialist oac 
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"; sls ‘ ence on the 

clear-cut and «* 

lowing the aggressloran^TelroWng 
danty against imperialism helped to stniior thf*!? 1 ?° x ‘ 
Of the Israeli aggressor and eSd the Secumv CoS 

, the P SfeSr i, ° n Wllh ^ aim * £%?££% 

thic The ? u » est f ? r the ways and mean s of implementinp 

the S frn°oo^° n f ?K m r? * he content of the second stage of 
S§ g in the United Nations for a peaceful settle- 

IwfUVrM M tw e E u St ' The s ‘g nifica nce of the role played 
y the IN is that it has placed the Israeli rulers in a Dosi 

tion where they are finding it extremely difficult to dic- 
tate terms to the Arab states. Moreover international 
guarantees backed by the authority of the UnitedT?aS 

Middle East" 163 " 5 he,Ping “ " chie ™ ] ° sh "* SSSTftS 

The importance of the role played by the UN is all the 
greater in view of the fact that since the close of 1967 

r’inrrfv 5*2 be ! n a further aggravation of the Arab-Israeli 
conflict due to the attitude of the Tel Aviv rulers. The 
Israeli ruling circles have persistently ignored the UN 
resolutions and used every pretext to hot up the situation 
in order to spark a new military explosion in the Middle 
bast. Another objective of Israel's "active offensive" poli- 
cy was to give its rulers the possibility of manoeuvring 
and to this end they re-stated their "terms" for a peaceful 
settlement, i.e. f their demand for direct talks and for 
agreed and secure borders" as defined in this formula, 
ihis peace programme"* was enunciated by Eshkol (in 
a speech to newspaper editors on December 1, 1967) as a 
counter-balance to the Security Council's resolution of 
November 22, 1967 demanding the withdrawal of Israeli 
troops from Arab territories without any pre-conditions. 

At the same time, Tel Aviv hastily planned and imple- 
mented steps to annex the occupied territories. This in- 
cluded the "Israelisation" of these territories by moving 


* Keeslng's Contemporary Archives . . January 13-20, 196(1, 

p. 22474. The "peace programme" was proclaimed by Israel officially 
on October 8, 1968 (see below). 
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or even expelling the Arab civilian population from their 
homes and by agricultural colonisation, i.e., by setting up 
para-military settlements of Jewish immigrants. 

If we trace the evolution of Arab-Israeli relations fol- 
lowing the adoption of the Security Council's resolution 
of November 1967 we shall see that these measures are 
an expression of a well-defined policy. 

In the spring of 1968 the sporadic armed clashes that 
recurred with increasing frequency after the close of 1967 
grew into an open "small war". Its stages are as follows: 
in the period from January to March 1968 there was an 
uninterrupted series of armed attacks on Jordan; from Ap- 
ril to the end of 1968 armed clashes flared up along the 
entire cease-fire line with the UAR, Jordan and Syria and 
also along the Lebanese frontier; throughout the whole 
of 1969 there was no let-up-in Israeli armed attacks, partic- 
ularly against the UAR and Syria, and also against Iraq; 
the "massive reprisals" against neighbouring countries — 
the setting on fire of the Holy A1 Aqsa Mosque in Jeru- 
salem in the autumn of 1969, the attacks on civilian objec- 
tives in the spring of 1970, namely, a factory in Abu- 
Zaabal and a school in Bahr el-Bacre in the UAR; the 
shelling of the Suez Canal zone and the armed clashes 
along all the truce lines until the renewal of the cease- 
fire in August 1970. 

Throughout this period the Israeli military went to all 
ends to move hostilities to the territory of Arab states. 
Furthermore, they hit industrial and civilian targets deep 
in the interior regions. Even during the three cease-fire 
periods from August 7, 1970 to March 7, 1971 Israeli 
troops raided Arab territory, particularly targets in the Le- 
banon.* A point to be noted is that regarding Zionist strat- 
egy even Western authors have written not without 
grounds that if Israel were not stopped she would never 
return her loot, i. e., the occupied Arab territories, for the 
"Zionists know no bounds”.** 

Beginning at the close of 1967, following the adoption 
by the Security Council of its November 1967 resolution, 


See below. 

F. Scheidel, Israel, Jerusalem der ganzen Menschheit, Weltprotest 
der Christenheit, Vienna, 1968, p. 23. 
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the struggle in the United Nations for a nolitinl 
ment of the Arab-Israeli conflict proraeded ilnL , 

mo!mt dlreCtl ° nS: ^ op P° sition to Israel's US-encouraged 
mounting expansionism; and 2) a quest for ways fnd 

November a 2 r 7 Tq 8 r 7 Ut ^ f ecm ^ Council's resolution of 
, ember 22, 1967 and also the proposals and projects 

put forward towards the same end (with the withdrawal 
of the occupation forces as the basic demand in the ap- 
proach to the problem in all cases). P 

A peaceful settlement in the Middle East was the sub- 
the debates in the General Assembly at its 23rd 

m?’;h 24th I', 969 ’ a , nd , 25,h ,1970 » ^ssions Afthe sfme 
ie, the question of Israel s annexationist policy in the 
occupied territories and her acts of provocation agains? 
neighbouring states continued to figure in the agenda of 
the Security Council. The resolutions passed by the Sec- 
uiit\ Council unanimously or by a majority vote made it 
abundantly clear who was to blame for starting the "small 
war" in the Middle East. 

In 1968 the Security Council passed the following reso- 
lutions denouncing Israel's actions: the above-mentioned 
resolutions of March 24 (condemning the raids into Jor- 
dan) and of May 2 and 21 censuring the annexationist 
measures in Jerusalem; the resolution of August 16 stig- 
matised Israel for her actions against Jordan and warned 
her against any repetition of acts of aggression. The 
General Assembly resolution of December 19 provided 
for the formation of a commission to inquire into 
Israeli acts against the civilian population in the occupied 
territories. 

The Israeli Government rejected this UN resolution, 
refusing to recognise the competence of the UN commis- 
sion. On December 29, 1968 Israel was censured for a raid 
on the Beirut aerodrome. 

On July 3, 1969 the Security Council passed a resolu- 
tion against Israel's annexation of Jerusalem, stressing 
the illegality of all the measures and actions of the Israeli 
authorities to change that city's status. This resolution 
deplored "all the legislative and administrative measures 
and actions taken by Israel to change the status of Jeru- 
salem, including the expropriation of the land and the prop- 
erty on that land", stressing that none of these measures 
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and actions could "alter the city's status".* This was also 
underscored in the resolution of September 15, which con- 
demned the action in which the Holy A1 Aqsa Mosque 
was set on fire. In 1970 the Security Council passed reso- 
lutions condemning Israel for the bombing of civilian 
targets in Egypt (the factory at Abu-Zaabal and the school 
in Bahr el-Bacre); on May 12 and 20 and September 5 — for 
raids into the Lebanon. 

The situation in the Middle East was debated at the 
25th General Assembly (from October 27 to November 3 
1970). On November 4 the General Assembly adopted, by 
a majority vote, a resolution on the situation in the Mid- 
dle East based on a draft submitted by a group of Afro- 
Asian and non-aligned countries. This resolution thu 
summed up three years of struggle (particularly within the 
UN framework) to implement the Security Council resolu- 
tion of November 1967. While demanding the forthwith 
implementation of the November 22, 1967 resolution, it 
called for a renewal of the mission led by the UN special 
representative. Gunnar Jarring, recommended prolonging 
the cease-fire for another three months** and, if necessary, 
examining the question of taking additional steps to en- 
sure the fulfilment of the November 1967 resolution.** As 
might have been expected, this resolution was rejected by 
Israel's rulers on the grounds that it was not acceptable. 

In an effort to justify the actions of the Tel Aviv rulers, 
the Israel Government Yearbook gave the following 
assessment of the decisions adopted by the Security Coun- 
cil in 1968 and 1969: that the Security Council “found 
itself too often discussing Arab belligerency . . . not sel- 
dom tricked out as self-righteous indignation stirred by 
'unprovoked' Israeli attacks"; that due to the "pro-Arab 
bloc" the Security Council had been unable to reach a 
balance verdict" at its sitting on November 1, 1968 in con- 
nection with the shelling in the Suez Canal zone and the 
"Israel counter-attack"; that for the commando raid on 
Beirut airport on December 29, 1968 Israel had been con- 
demned "in the sharpest terms" by a "packed jury ; that 


* Pravda, July 25, 1970. 

“ See below. 

Pravda, October 30, November 6, 1970. 
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on Maich 27, 1969 Israel was again condemned (for ac- 
tions against Jordan) by a "ready-made anti-Israel major- 
ity ; that the Security Council resolution of July 3 1969 
condemning Israel for its actions in Jerusalem had’ been 
dictated by a quest for empty legality; and, lastly, that 
approximately on the same "grounds 1 ' Israel had refused 
to recognise the competence of the UN commission (con- 
sisting of representatives of Yugoslavia, Somali and Cey- 
lon) set up in September 1969 to inquire into the situation 
in the occupied territories.* 

Violations of human rights in occupied Arab territories 
were again examined in the UN Commission on Human 
Rights at its 27th session in March 1971. A UN commis- 
sion of inquiry into these violations began working in 
July 1971. 

The Jarring mission was part of the quest for a peace- 
ful settlement within the UN framework. The following 
traces the work of the Jarring mission chronologically: in 
December 1967 and in the course of the first five months 
of 1968 Jarring was constantly visiting Cairo, Jerusalem 
and Amman, where he had confidential talks, and in mid- 
May submitted to U Thant his first report on the results 
of these talks. 

At its initial stage the Jarring mediation mission 
worked first until December 1968 and then until April 1969. 
The mission was suspended when the Big Four (USSR, 
USA, Britain and France) started consultations in connec- 
tion with the deterioration of the situation in the Middle 
East.** Jarring resumed his mission in March 1970 and con- 
tinued it after the break in June 1970 (when the sides in 
the conflict accepted the United States proposal for a tem- 
porary cease-fire).*** 

Due to the stand adopted by Israel the Jarring mission 
broke down in August 1970 and was resumed only on 
January 5, 1971. But on account of the same reason, name- 
ly, the actions of the Israeli rulers, Jarring had to cut 
short his duties as early as March 1971. The Jarring mis- 
sion remains virtually paralysed to this day. 
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Israel Government Yearbook, 5730 (1969/70), pp. 224-25. 
See below. 

See below. 


Tt ic quite obvious that from the very beginning the 
Tarring mission could have yielded results only if both sides 
Jarring accented the Security Council resolu- 

j n ' ^(November 1967 in loto. However, while Egypt and 
Xr Arab counwe* were prepared to abide by that res- 
i Hrm Israel denied it recognition. From the very out 

25s -Mrs isrs.’s* 

nict - A ,,, __ sqcq tt Thant had warned against at- 
tempts aT a "narrow ^tcrpretatiOT^Mh^^^™^ 
sion, in other words, against attemp .. . -rv. e gjo 

Ambassador's role to consultative g 

Four consultations have enhan Ambassa- 

Jarring mission and the competence of the UN Am 

dor. Developments are bearing Four** permanent 

The consultations between the Big Fou^ P« 

Security Council members, who security must be 

sibility for maintaining world peace and sec Y 
assessed as an undeniably favourable de^op^en 
very fact that it has become pass ble for of 

Powers*** to hold consultations in . bte( jiy a f ac tor 

settling the Middle East conflict 


* "U Thant's Annual Report on Neue Zdrcher 
ings Contemporary Archives..., 1969/1970. p. ^ 

Zeitung, April 11, 1969. the oennanent representa- 

“ These consultations are being held by the perm 

tives of these powers in the U^t^ NaUons. USA in 

“ Consultations were held between ^ USSR an^ ^ ^ dose 0 , 
United Nations throughout the period from Y these bilater al con- 
1970. Like the f< our-way peace effort in - & in the 

sultations pursued the aim of pav g J alifi tic on account of the 

Middle East. However, they proved to be unream. 

USA’s pro-Israel attitude. 
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checking Tel Aviv's expansionist ambitions and its de- 
mand, couched in the terms of an ultimatum, for direct 
negotiations. The purpose of these consultations is to find 
ways of carrying out the Security Council resolution of 
November 1967 and thereby bringing peace to the Mid- 
dle East. Lastly, it is quite evident that a UN-sponsored 
international guarantee by the four Great Powers or a 
guarantee by the Security Council could be the earnest of 
lasting peace in the Middle East. 

On the recommendation of France, which shares the 
Soviet viewpoint,* several rounds of consultations took 
place between the Big Four in the course of 18 months 
beginning in April 1969 and also in 1971. The substance 
and aims of these consultations were set out in a commu- 
nique issued at the end of the first meeting in 1969. In 
this communique it was stated that "the permanent UN 
representatives of France, the USSR, the United Kingdom 
and the USA met on April 4 and entered into a discus- 
sion on how they could help to achieve a political settle- 
ment in the Middle East". Moreover, it was stated that the 
Four Powers' approach to the problem was based on the 
Security Council resolution No. 242 of November 22, 
1967, which they "fully accept and support". They "reaf- 
firmed their support for Dr. Jarring’s mission". 

Further in the communique it was noted that the Four 
Powers "were agreed that the situation in the Middle East 
is serious and urgent and must not be permitted to jeo- 
pardise international security" and that they had "en- 
tered into a discussion on matters of substance and have 
started defining areas of agreement; and that there was 
a common concern to make urgent progress".** These un- 
derlying principles determined the direction, purpose and 
content of the Four-Power consultations. 

Thus, the significance of these consultations is that 
they are directed towards helping to achieve a lasting 
peace in the Middle East. In particular, one of their im- 


* Keesing's Contemporary Archives..., January 25-February 1, 
1969, p. 23152. 

** Pravda , June 5, 1969, (My italics.— G. N.). On the Four-Power 
consultations see also, for instance, Keesing's Contemporary Ar- 
chives. . , January 25-February 1, 1969, p. 23152; May 3-10, 1969, 
p. 23325; November 15-22, 1969, p. 23669; January 24-31, 1970, p. 23785. 
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mediate aims is to enable UN Ambassador Gunnar Jar- 
ring to cany h ‘ s ™’ ‘establish peace in the Middle 

! n the Soviet Union positively assesses the possibilities 
East, the boviei unum *; ,. H : in the UN. This was re- 

of the Fou [' j Kosygin, Chairman of the Council 

emphasised by Alexei Y8 b 1970 in messages 

peace to be establ f ® npcessarv in particular, to make 
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* Pravda, February 13, 1970. 

** Ibid., July 21, 1971. The Baghdad Observer, March 
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ment of peace in that area on the basis of the Security 
Council resolution of November 22, 1967 is increasingly 
a sine qua non. 

All the more is this becoming a pressing need in view 
of the "peace plan", which the Israeli leaders have elevat- 
ed to the diplomatic level and which, in effect, blots out 
the Security Council resolution of November 22, 1967. 
We refer to the "nine-point peace plan"* ** which the Israe- 
li Foreign Minister Abba Eban presented to the 23rd Gen- 
eral Assembly on October 8, 1968. It demands guaran- 
tees for a peaceful settlement on the basis of bi- 
lateral treaties between Israel and each of the neighbour- 
ing Arab states separately (points 2, 8). It is thus based 
on the principle of direct negotiations and insists on 
"agreed borders" (points 2, 4) as interpreted by Tel Aviv 
and on the recognition of Israel's annexation of Jerusa- 
lem. It says nothing about any commitment by Israel to 
withdraw her troops from the occupied Arab territories 
or of the right of the Palestinian refugees to return to 
their homeland. 

The Soviet Plan for a Settlement 

On December 30, 1968, on the eve of the Four-Power 
consultations, the Soviet Union suggested a package plan 
(which could also serve as a possible basis for an ex- 
change of views between the Four Powers on the ques- 
tion of a settlement) for a stage-by-stage solution of all 
outstanding issues and the attainment of agreement 
through the mediation of UN Ambassador Jarring. It en- 
visaged that this agreement should simultaneously cover 
all the aspects of a settlement in the Middle East (the 
Soviet plan included the idea of a timetable as suggested 
by Egypt in 1968 — see above). 

Concretely, the Soviet peace plan" provided, first and 
foremost, for the possibility of reaching agreement on 
simultaneous declarations by Israel and the neighbouring 
Arab states to the effect that they were prepared to ter- 


• Keeslng's Contemporary Archives . . November 16-23, 1968, 

pp. 23030-31. 

** Pravda, October 25, 1969. 
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Thus, the possibility of finding realistic ways and mak- 
ing a concrete effort at settling the conflict peacefully is 
quite plainly offered in the Soviet Union's peace plan and 
Egypt's constructive proposals. There are possibilities in 
this direction also within the UN framework. Nonetheless, 
the Arab-Israeli conflict remains unresolved because Is- 
rael, which relies on support from US imperialism and in- 
ternational Zionism, refuses to achieve a just peace with 
her neighbours. 


Throughout the Arab-Israeli conflict, an inseparable 
component of the problem of establishing a just peace in 
the Middle East is that of ensuring the legitimate rights 
and interests of the Palestinian Arabs, this being the es- 
sence of the Palestine problem. This problem embraces 
the rights of the Palestinians to self-determination, the 
right of the refugees to return to their former places of 
residence and their right to self-defence (thus making the 
Palestinian resistance movement against the Israeli ag- 
gressor unquestionably legal). 

All the above-listed rights of the Palestinians have 
been confirmed or implied in the corresponding UN reso- 
lutions. It is, therefore, beyond all question that the settle- 
ment of this problem should be an inalienable part of the 
future peace treaty, for this is the only way lasting peace 
can be achieved in the Middle East. But it is precisely 
this settlement of the problem that is resisted in every 
way by the Israeli aggressor. 

Here it must be recalled, and with full grounds, that 
the UN decision of November 29, 1947 on the partition of 
Palestine was founded on principles ensuring the rights 
of both the Jews and the Arabs (who comprised two-thirds 
of the population in that country). Subsequent Zionist 
policy, which, after Israel was formed, became the gist 
of the policy of her rulers, was not only to block the crea- 
tion of a Palestinian Arab state but to prevent the ques- 
tion from even being raised. Moreover, most of the ter- 
ritory of this non-created Palestinian Arab state was ac- 
tually occupied by Israel following the Arab-Israeli war 
of 1948-1949. That explains why Israel's rulers refused to 
sign a peace treaty with the neighbouring Arab coun- 
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tries to end the temporary status quo of the frontiers es- 
tablished by the armistice of 1949. 

The comprehensive solution of all these problems 
in the settlement of the Arab-Israeli conflict would mean 
Israel's fulfilment of the UN decision of 1948 ° n the re- 
turn of the Palestinian refugees (this being one of ^con- 
ditions of the Arab countries for peace negotiations with 
Israel) This would mean that the question °f Jsrael s per- 
manent frontiers should be settled only on the basis of 
Se l947 resolution, which called for the return of the seized 
£r,b territory. Lastly, it would mean the attainment or 
Tel Aviv of a permanent peace with the Arabs ana t 
recognition of Israel by the latter as cme of the states of 
the Middle East, which, if one is to believe Tel Aviv s 
assurances, is the only desire cherished by the Israeli 

rUl The corresponding obligations were ^P 05 ^ 0 " 
when she was admitted to UN membership in May 1949, 

namely the mandatory fulfilment of the ™ o 
November 29 1947 (on the partition of Palestine) ana oi 
December 11, 1948 (on refugees).* But these resolutions 

have been consistently ignored by Tel e'thanTwo 

this into its standing political me. For more than two 
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nal Is e iiTus« e .h,t by .he will o, the 
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ing Israel defies the United Nations e sp state, 
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10 8 The Israeli leaders refuse to recognise the Fate^mns 
as a party in negotiations or the legality- of Ae Palesti 
nian resistance movement, depicting 1 P 


• UN Official Records of ^ e Th/rd ^^°New York^p. 
bly, Part II, April 5-May 18, 1949, Lake Sue 
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rorist aims. Tel Aviv is seeking to exclude the Palesti- 
nians from the annals of history. Under these conditions 
the only solution that may be considered as just is to en- 
sure the rights and interests of the two peoples of for- 
mer Palestine.* 

The Israeli leaders have annexed Jerusalem and pro- 
claimed it the capital, enforcing Israeli laws in it. They 
are thus challenging the UN, which gave Jerusalem the 
status of an international city. It will be recalled that the 
UN decision on Jerusalem's internationalisation remains 
in force to this day. Evan M. Wilson believes "Jerusalem 
could be the key to a solution of the overall Palestine 
problem".** But under all circumstances the arbitrary rule 
in Jerusalem of the Israeli Zionists, who shamelessly 
ignore the UN decisions and defy the whole world, can- 
not be tolerated. 

The Two Rogers Plans 

On December 9, 1969, US Secretary of State William 
P Rogers presented a United States plan for a Middle 
East settlement. This plan was put forward after the Arab 
states had scored a series of successes on the anti-impe- 
rialist front. Moreover, by that time it had become clear 
that Israel and her patrons had failed to force the Arab 
countries to accept a dictated peace. In other words, in 
coming forward with a "peace initiative the USA had to 
take into account the changes that had taken place in tjje 

Middle East and manoeuvre. 

The Rogers plan contained the following points. 1) in 
toto recognition of the Security Council resolution of No- 
vember 22, 1967 as the only way to > read h agreement 
through peace negotiations; 2) relaxation • P , 

no war situation"; 3) the drawing up by the sides in the 
conflict of detailed terms for ensuring the security of the 
frontiers (including the establishment of demilitarised 
zones) and their approval in mutual agreements achieved 
through Jarring on the basis of Rhodes types negotia- 

* S. Astakhov, "Israeli Expansionism and the Palestinian Refugees", 
International Affairs, Moscow, No. 7, 19b8, PP* ‘ f T pmsa i em M The 

•• Evan M. Wilson, "The Internat.onaUsat.onofJe^aem 

Middle East Journal, Washington, Winter 1969, Vol. 23, No. l. p. 
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tinns * 4) withdrawal of troops from the occupied Arab 
territories; 5) preservation of Jerusalem's status as a 
united city that would be open for commercial transit and 
for "persons of all faiths and nationalities and with 
ioles P for both Israel and Jordan^ in the civic, economic 

and religious life of the city".** 

Thus, though based on in toto recognition of the Se- 
curity Council's 1967 resolution, the Rogers plan did not 
mle out the possibility of achieving peace conditions 
through direct contact between the sides in the conflict. 
Furthermore, although it called for the withdrawa^of the 
occupation forces it did not rule out (through the re 
servation about Rhodes type negotiations) the possibi 1 iy 
of frontier modifications. The question of Je ^alem s sta- 
tus was also formulated in Israels favour. The pro-Israel 
enoT of the Rogers plan was quite self-evident 

Nevertheless 8 official Tel Aviv at once allied to 
plan, asserting that because it omitted mention of direct 
negotiations it "aroused wldes P^® a ^, misgl g 

^ed^SunfoMhe Israeli Government ^ De- 
rpmber 22 1969 it was “found necessary to make 

„ e fow „ g 22 st.\emen l . : “™e Cabinet discusse d, ^ 
ing initiatives of the US Government within the^spner^ 

of the Four-Power talks The Cabin ^ chances 

American proposals, in that they, pr J , d 

of establishing peace; disregard the essential gedtoM 

termine secure and agreed borders , g ,„, j srae ii 
of peace treaties by direct ne S°* iat *° \ ' ' ' Dans ionist am- 
rulers thus made no effort to hide the - P y SA an( j 
bitions. The whole project was a _farce i wdh th US 

Israel cast in the leading roles The atWude w^ ^ 

and other Arab countries to the oge^^ descri5e d it 

pressed by the newspaper AI Ahra^,^ 
as "obviously favourable to Israel . 

~ • The ta lks held in 1949 on Rhodes Island between Israel and the 

Arab countries through UN mediation.^ Lon( jon, 1971, p. 38. 

5730 (1969,10). p. 229. 

tJw* ..^fKfrpirlE’and Wa a Son ? sManoSis-: 
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At first glance the impression might have been con- 
veyed that for some time Washington was trying to con- 
tinue the ‘'peace initiative". This was partly explained by 
the fact that due to the actions of the Zionist lobby there 
was among the US ruling circles some divergence over 
the question of a peaceful settlement in the Middle East 
However, as we have already pointed out, the principal 
reason for the US "peace initiative" was that the situa- 
tion in the Middle East had altered. 

Bv the spring of 1970 it had become obvious that the 
UAR^s defence potential had increased. The Economist, 
lo^example? acknowledged that the Ration had altered 
j iQrflpl was no lons^r free to bomb bRYP 
will" * ** In this situation the USA put forward its secon 
Rogers plan, which was officially announced on June 25, 

at least 90^ays I and l the l resumi^on , of n pea^e^egotiatKms 

Of November 1967, the June Rogers plan thus contained 
nothing new. Even The New York Times had to admit tha 

i 

eHe £. t- t.,iv ?9 1070 the UAR gave an affirmative reply 

ggjgSffifiMSs 

‘““el twiv ‘ had"!!© ^alternative but to accept the plan. 
This was announced on August 4 with 8 the 

ment came into force on A g w _ hi gton j e i Aviv to 
SftU rd Z ^oUf»eTfhrS;,ng mission, 


* The Economist, May 30, 1970, p. 32. 

** The New York Times, July 7, 19™. 
“• Ibid. 
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, • v ,.irl nnlv resume its functions at the beginning of 
which coul y ' A v iv had to agree to an extension 

1971. Nonetheless Tel Aviv had to^agre^ begjn . 

of the cease-fire P But th j s "agreement” of the 

ning with November 5, • us with f res h 

Israeli Zionists was^a^o p . y thus soug ht to utilise 

deliveries of armaments *• definite advantages, par- 

the cease-fire pe , r ‘ B d d uo miSuy potential. By pre- 

ticularly in the build U P resuming its functions 

venting the Jarnng mis^i u was not interested in 

the new possibilities for a political settlement in the Mid- 

dlC The Israeli extrmmsls theCoi* 

Emile Habibi, member o , * 0 make it appear that 

munist Party of Israel determined to ^ a a “ Apolitical 
the Arabs had killed t e P = n tern a tional Zionism was 
machine nursed by Israel ash Arab hopes for 

switched on to its full ca P acl J t a political settlement, 
peace and compel them o J balion o{ t he situation. 

thereby engineering a ne s i an derous fabrications 

Every means was used: from ^noei ^ ^ Ca _ 

about redeployments of Egyptian . admitting that 

nal zone, and blunt s I atei JJ® bt potential, to the refus- 
Israel was building U P her m P violations of the 

al to return the occupied Arab lands ro^ aUacks on 

Lebanon's territorial sovereig V i as tly, to the use 

Jordan and in the Suez Cana services, whose threads 
of the US and Israeli intellige Lebanon and Jor- 

led to the internal developmen , ot on iy made 

dan. However, Ihe UAR's . realistic , srae l 

it possible to repulse the Zioms international 

before the threat of total isolation on the mi 

scene. 


Egypt’s Peace Proposals 

Let us try to trace 

Jarring mission resumed its func dearly were many 

At that stage of the negotiations ^ pearly A 

favourable factors for the achievement of a 


• Pravda , August 12, 1970. 
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chronology of the developments during the first six 
months of 1971 brings these factors out into bolder relief. 
The attitude of the sides in the conflict was clearly de- 
fined after Jarring's first talks with representatives of the 
UAR, Jordan and Israel. The Israeli proposals that were 
presented to Jarring in Tel Aviv on January 9 again 
boiled down to a demand for direct negotiations, put for- 
ward the formula of "secure and agreed frontiers" and 
contained two new points: the indefinite prolongation 
of the truce and the transfer of the venue of contacts from 
New York to the Mediterranean.* 

For its part, the UAR submitted a six-point peace plan 
on January 18 and stated its willingness to abide entirely 
by the Security Council resolution of November 1967. 
This plan, too, provided for the possibility of establish- 
ing demilitarised zones and for an international guaran- 
tee of peace in the Middle East by the four Great 
Powers.** Further peace proposals were made by the UAR 
on February 4. In a speech in the National Assembly, Pi es- 
ident Sadat proposed a plan for the partial withdrawal of 
Israeli troops from the Suez Canal zone as a first step to- 
wards an overall political settlement and as a measure 
making it possible to open the canal to international ship- 
ping. Moreover, Sadat stressed the necessity for main- 
taining the rights of the Palestinian refugees (as a sover- 
eign side in the conflict) and declared that in the interests 
of a settlement the UAR was prepared to^prolong the 
cease-fire for a third period (for a month).*** 

In reply to these proposals Israeli Prime Minister Gol- 
da Meir told the Knesset on February 9 that Sadat's plan 
for a partial military withdrawal from the Suez Cana 
zone would give Egypt a "strategic advantage and that 
Israel was only prepared to discuss an agreement outside 
the framework of peace negotiations.**** This was a flat re- 
jection of Egypt's peace proposals. . . 

Extremely indicative was the diplomatic activity by 
the UAR and Israel in connection with the Jarring mis- 


’ Keesing's Contemporary Archives..., February 6-13, 1971, 

p. 24430. 

** Ibid. 

*** New Times No. 8, February 24, 1971, P-13' 24504 

*••• Keesing's Contemporary Archives..., March 20-27, 1971, p. - 
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particularly round the steps taken by the UN Am- 
smn, particuia y Jarring sent these countries a 

basador. ^ ^ruaty ^Jarrmg^ ^ (o (he con . 

1 mfinn VaVthe only possibility to break the imminent 
aSock is tor me to seek from each side the paral- 
fri aid simultaneous commitments which seem to be rnev- 

*<■>* give 

ssfctflfesr- las ss rsaai 

^FeSS 1 /"r rephed that it was prepared 
to give the commitments required by 
bon, in order to achieve peace . made 
constructive proposals a " d '^ s “ l Cana | an d the Strait 

ensure free navigation m the fnrr.es to be stationed 
of Tiran and to allow international tow tone m ^ 

at Sharm-as-Sheikh as a guaran „ guaran- 

Israeli ships in the Gulf o < [ Soriafin^ability 

tee of a peaceful settlement and SU gg es ted demilita- 

of every state in the area the UAR suggesi . 

rised zones astride the bor ^ er ^ , f £ e Security 

in which the four permanent members o 

Council would take part. j jtjn n that Israel 

Here the UAR stipulated the con&tion m ^ ^ 

should undertake to abide by a P ? a bove all, 

Security Council decision of Stories 

to withdraw her forces from all just settlement 

and state her preparedness to ac * t h e UN reso- 

of the refugee problem in that if Is- 

lutions. Lastly, in its reply the - ready to sign a 

rael gave these commitments it w° significance of this 

peace agreement.** ° ne . ca ^ h ] p U ^ sess men! given of it, for 
Egyptian peace action by the a rtto fv,af even in Wash- 

example, in the Newsweek, which wr making an e arn- 

ington it was believed that _Cairo wa d matic circles 
est effort in search of peace . h 
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the comment was that "this could turn out to he the most 
important diplomatic breakthrough since the six-day 

On February 21, after debating the Egyptian proposals 
of February 15 for four hours, the Israeli Government 
published a statement in which it was declared that Israel 
would not agree to withdraw her forces to “the armistice 
line of June 4, 1967”.** On a lower official level it was 
declared in Tel Aviv that Jarring had exceeded his 
powers. In its reply*** to Jarring on February 26 the Israeli 
Government only reiterated its refusal to withdraw its 
forces from all the occupied territories and stated that the 
only solution it could see for the refugee problem was to 
pay them compensation and settle them in neighbouring 
countries. This was put forward instead of the right of the 
Palestinians to return to their homeland. . 

On March 7, Sadat refused another formal extension 
of the cease-fire and called for further urgent political 
efforts to settle the crisis, one of the channels being t 
Four-Power consultations.**** ***** Interviewed somewhat earlier 
by the Newsweek, Sadat declared: It won t J )e 

sponsibility if the Israelis refuse the guarantees that are 

bei To thUday Israel is thus refusing to meet the prim 
cipal condition for a peaceful settlement “* th ' n " 
tntn fulfilment of the commitments set out in the ^ecuruy 
Council r^soluUon. Instead, she is putting forward van- 

it the form of a peace settlement. . to bury in 

The Tel Aviv rulers are deliberately trying io ou y 


* Newsweek, March 1, 1971 ' March 20-27, 1971, p. 24504. 

** Keesing's Contemporary Archives . . M 

*** Ibid., pp. 24503-04. _ 1fV31 

— • The Baghdad Observer March 8, 19 . 

***** Newsweek, February 22, 1971, p. 
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n will be recalled. 

"intractabi 1 ity , show ill 

lion to the brazen chall -engewtacn at the Arab 

this book, the . Isra ® ll t ^ d Scades until June 1967. It was 

countries for a J mo J * toa bideby the UN resolutions that 
Israel’s adamant refusal toabid impossible to raise even 
for almost two decades made « the agree - 

the question of the tempora Y . se i ze d by Israel, and 
ment of 1949) of So far as to- 

enabled her in fact to annex t ob le m of the Pales- 

rael’s ruling elite was concerned thepr^ the expulsion 
tinian Arabs was non-e. . Zionist terrorists in 1947 
of the Palestinian Arabs by Tgl Aviv - S plans for 

r4a»“,' aS? on employ ' 

ing the same tactics today. 

The Soviet attitude the sought through 
fore, that a political seitlem t Counc il resolution of 
the implementation of * e Sec “ have noted, urges the 
November 1967. TheUSS . bly y^thin the UN frame- 
utilisation of all P^^^ ^p^er consultations, for achiev- 
work, including the Four-Powe statement of February 28, 
ing a political settlemen . nointec f out in all seriousness 
1971 the Soviet Government p ,, alterna tives are: a po- 

that in the Middle East today the # ^ Soviet Union s 
litical settlement or a mil ^ a h y i ed the statement For 
policy of peace was re-emphas d^^ East ,. adopted by 
a Just and Lasting Pea . c ® in p PSL - 1 In this statement it w 
the 24th Congress °// h ^ n ^ sW ervingly pursuing the 
noted that the Soviet Union amo ng peoples and 

Leninist policy of peace an ron tfnue to support the 1 us 
that from this position it ™ 1 h ° sU ff e red from Israeli ag- 
cause of the Arab peoples whosim< ^ their vio- 
gression, to support their effo Settlement m the 

lated rights, to secure a * a tha leg itimate rights of the 
Middle East, and to protect * he S J vie t-Egyptian Treaty 
Arab people of Palestine . 


• Pravda, February 28, 197 L w 1971i p . 329. 

** 24th Congress of the Crou, 
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of Friendship and Co-operation (signed on May 27, 1971), 
which came into force on July 1, 1971, is the guarantee of 
the Arab countries' new possibilities of countering the 
onslaught of the Israeli extremists. 

What, in the long run, happened to the widely ad- 
vertised so-called peace initiative started by the USA at 
the close of 1969 and continued until the mid- 1970? There 
is no longer any doubt that Tel Aviv's forecasts regard- 
ing the outcome of what was described by Neue Zurcher 
Zeitung as a “tactical reassessment"* in United States 
policy have proved to be well-founded. 

As was reported by The J erusalem Post, US Secretary 
of State William P. Rogers assured a group of Senators in 
March 1971 that actually "the US is not calling on Israel 
to give up Arab territories in advance of a Middle East 
peace settlement",** in other words, the USA actually left 

it to the Israeli leaders to decide on the Y‘ th no?! °nV^ e'' 
troops. This gives the whole essence of the USA s peace 
efforts. It is therefore not surprising that Rogers visit 
the Middle East, notably to Egypt and Israel, in May 1971 
and the visits by the US State Department officials Donald 
Bergus and Michael Sterner to Egypt in June and July o 
the same year boiled down to empty declarations about 

peace. 

Some Facts of the Genesis 
of the Imperialist-Zionist Alliance. 
Possible Prospects for a Settlement 

‘s ly h 

no inclination to return the Arab lands. _ and 

\Afhat Dronerlv speaking, is Israel out to c 

forward by the Zionist parties at the Kne» et : e 
October 1968. In one way or another all contain 


• Neue Zurcher Zeitung, February 10, 1971, p. 4. 
•* The Jerusalem Post , March 26, 1971. 
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. r-aii for the "rejuvenation of historic Israel , this 
Zi0nlS lb?luLstance of Zionist policy and strategy. On be- 
beingthesu restated this policy and strategy, 

halt ■* ,25 Si, ‘teS? «“»ry slice the beginning of 
saying * al ‘"n fo Zion, the renaissance of the people 
l e rks7n two ways: colonisation and widening oi fron- 

Gaha. bloc enlarged on the idea of the 'bistort 
rlg h,s of the Jews »<***«**« the "whole 
Sol is^rtits historical &££ -«« * £ 
ST Sntre' 

Israel" ^nf^rded" the existing armistice lines as a 

"minimum" attainment.**** li men t of forces in the 

Mention must be made of the alignmemm^ ^ was 

third "national unity co ^* b 5f a result 0 f the last elec- 

formed on December 15, 19 ministerial portfolios, 

lions. Judging by ^ ^SllySeSelate Right 
it is 50: 50 -between the conditiona l Mapam ,«*** on the 

and Left Zionist-Socialists of Mai .and ^ P bloc with the 
one hand, and the ultra^extremi bourgeois 

obscurantist National Kel^lW toother with 

Independent Liberals, on the ot • h merged with 

the militarists from the form f rp R / r ^ a ries had consider- 
Mai), the open extremists an , t influential and 

ably more weight, not < :ou » U * g £ e uS leadership- 
truculently aggressive hawks n j Govem- 

Small wonder that the gmapd ‘ * j ewish peo- 

ment's programme is the mg developm ent and 

pie in its historic homeland an Moreover, it 

unity of Jerusalem as the capl . ■ • w ni join its efforts 
was declared that the Government win ] 

* Information Bulletin, 1968, No. 11, P- t® - 
■* The Jerusalem Post, July 2, 19b9. 

“* Ibid., August 22, October 24, I960. 

•“* Ibid., October 10, 1969. u ith Ma l. Before the Gahal 

Which in 1969 formed a coahuon {ootnote ), the coalition 

bloc walked out of the Government (*ee nex 

held 12 of the 24 ministerial posts- Gover nment on August 4, 1970, 

•) The Gahal bloc walked out of the ' u 
after the Government had approved the Koge v 


with the Zionist movement".* In the light of this pro- 
gramme can one believe that the Israeli leaders seriously 
consider achieving a just peace settlement with the Arab 
countries? 

At the 16th Congress of the Communist Party of Israel 
it was underscored that Israel's rulers were pursuing a 
policy that was flouting the state interests of Israel and its 
people. 

What nourishes the confidence of the Israeli elite? 
Naturally, the backing of international Zionism and im- 
perialism, above all of the USA. It is an indisputable fact 
that international Zionism has grown more aggressive and 
that the imperialist-Zionist alliance is more close-knit than 
before. The influential Zionist lobby in the USA represents 
billionaires of Jewish origin, in other words, the imperial- 
ists themselves. The advantage that these imperialists 
have over their rivals is that Zionist capital is united in- 
ternationally. The role played by the Zionist lobby in the 
USA in creating the explosive situation in the Middle East 
is noted, for example, by the Arab author Henry Cattan 
in Palestine, the Arabs and Israel. He writes: "Zionist 

influence in the USA has been the main factor which has 
led to this dangerous sutuation. . . . Mobilising all its 
forces, exploiting the ‘Jewish vote', and making full use 
of Jewish control over a large number of media of infor- 
mation, Zionism has been able until now to generate con- 
siderable American support, both political and financial, 
in favour of Israel."** * ***• 

The New Jerusalem Programme, adopted by the it tn 
Zionist Congress in June 1968, merits closer attention. The 
aims proclaimed in it are: 1) "the unity of the Jewish peo- 
ple and the centrality of the Land of Israel'** in its life , 
2) "the ingathering of the Jewish people in its historic 
homeland": 3) "the strengthening of the State of Israel : 
4) "the preservation of the identity of Jewish people. 

In other words the "New Jerusalem Programme of m- 


* Israel Government Yearbook, 5730 (1969/70), pp. 25-26, 28. 

** Henry Cattan, Palestine, the Arabs and Israel, London, 196J, 

^ "■ The term expressing the expansionist ambitions of Israel s rulers 
and used by them to designate Israel's "histone'' boundaries. 

***• The Jerusalem Post, June 19, 1968. 
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ternational and Israeli Zionism is a programme for the 
"rejuvenation of historic Israel" and preaches the racist 
idea of the exclusiveness and superiority of the "Jewish 
nation". How does this openly expansionist and racist pro- 
gramme tie in with the statements of the Tel Aviv leaders 
that they want to live in peace with the Arabs and desire 
Israel's inclusion in the system of Middle East states? 

Anti-communism, anti-socialism and anti-Sovietism 
quite logically form the basic orientation of international 
Zionism. 

The progressive processes and the anti-imperialist 
struggle of the Arab peoples are undermining the posi- 
tions of neocolonialism in the Middle East and thereby 
running counter to the interests of the Israeli Zionists, 
who have allied themselves with the imperialist powers. 
Far from making any attempt to disguise this, the high 
priests of Zionism continue to rely on imperialism, thereby 
showing that in its essence Zionism is inseparable from and 
owes its vitality to imperialism. By virtue of its nationalist, 
aggressive and reactionary nature, Zionism is hostile to 
the national liberation movement of the Arab East. 

A religious way of life, accompanied by a sharp 
strengthening of the clericals and by a riot of racism, is 
quite plainly sinking deeper roots in Israel herself. Evi- 
dence of this is a law passed in March 1970 specifying who 
can be regarded a Jew". By and large this is the result of 
the fact that all aspects of life in that country are governed 
by Zionist ideology nourished by Judaism, which is be- 
coming an extremely bellicose religion. The ideology and 
policies of Zionism are thus the real foundation for the 
further intensification of internal reaction and the aggres 
siveness of Israel’s foreign policy. 

This is exactly the point when it must be recalled that 
the UN resolution of 1947 envisaged the creation of Israel 
as a democratic Jewish state. The present policies 
of Israel's rulers have made short work of that 

resolution. , , , . . . 

However, as the Communist Party of Israel has noted, 
"one must not identify the State of Israel with Zionism 
and that "Zionist, bourgeois nationalism, which dominates 


• Inlormation Bulletin, 1969, No. 3-4, Special Issue, p. 207. 
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in our country, has brought and is bringing disasters on 
the people of Israel and on the State of Israel".* It will 
therefore be appreciated that the "struggle against the 
Zionist ideology and policy is a vital interest of the people 
of Israel".** The future of Israel lies not on the road of 
open or "creeping" annexations, which underlie the poli- 
cies of Israel's ruling elite, but on the road of peaceful 
relations with the neighbouring Arab states. 

In only the period between 1967 and 1969 Israel 
received over 2,500 million dollars in Zionist "donations", 
while by 1971 aid from the USA had amounted to 1,000 
million dollars, which included deliveries of aircraft, tanks 
and other armaments. The Tel Aviv rulers have embarked 
on a policy of total militarisation. They are making every 
effort to conclude a formal political agreement with the 
USA and secure some form of association with NATO. On 
the other hand, as we have emphasised, they are placing 
every possible obstruction in the way of the peace efforts 
being made in the UN. 

Are there realistic prospects for a settlement in the 
Middle East? First and foremost, it is quite clear that Israel 
cannot repeat the practice of the past two decades. 
Further, as we have shown, there are positive conditions 
for the normalisation of the Middle East situation, namely, 
the proposals for a peaceful settlement made by the 
USSR and Egypt and the decisions passed by the UN to 
supplement the resolution of November 1967. The ques- 
tions of a settlement, the progressive consolidation of the 
countries of that region and Israel's democratisation will 
undoubtedly be resolved as the national liberation move- 
ment of the Arab peoples goes from one success to 
another. There is also no doubt that in Israel herself the 
progressive forces united round the Communist Party 
of Israel will grow and gain strength. The developments 
following the June aggression have shown that the forces 
opposed to the Government's expansionist policy are 
consolidating their positions more markedly. At the same 
time, the working masses, particularly the poorest sections 


• Information Bulletin, 1969, No. 3-4, Special Issue, pp. 164-65. 

“ Ibid., p. 213. 
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of the population, are gradually freeing themselves from 
the Zionist eyewash about "Jewish fraternity". 

The struggle for peace is being joined more actively 
by Israeli intellectuals, chiefly scientists and University 
teachers and students, and also progressives in other 
walks of life. The peace movement in Israel is gaining 
momentum under the slogan: "Peace is dearer than 

territory." A large demonstration was held by peace 
fighters in Jerusalem in March 1971. An unprecedented 
strike movement has gripped Israel. There has been an 
appreciable increase in the number of strikes since August 
1971, when the Israeli pound was devaluated. A major 
demonstration of Black Panthers (an organisation of Orien- 
tal Jews, the Sephardim) took place in Tel Aviv in May 
1971 as an expression of the strong protests against the 
socio-ethnical discrimination against Oriental Jews. All 
forms of the struggle in Israel will most certainly merge 
more and more in a general movement for peace and for 
social changes in Israel. 

Real conditions for a peaceful settlement of the Middle 
East problem will undoubtedly be created in the course 
of these changes. 
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